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F——SAIONY rose from his seat on the cannon and walked 
around it slowly, reading almost mechanically the 
inscription he already knew by heart. 
Capturep Aucust 3, 1804 
a IN THE WAR WITH TRIPOLI 
By LIEUTENANT DECATUR 
On Boarp GUNBOAT NUMBER 4 








He supposed he ought to know more about the war with Tripoli, 

but he didn’t seem to be able to remember just then much except 
that they—the navy—had won, as usual. He wished he could 
remember more about the war with Tripoli—he must ask his 
father that night if he remembered, and if his father were not 
too tired from his long afternoon at tennis. 
He glanced wistfully in the direction of the players. He had 
waited a long while at the Tripoli gun, until he was more tired 
than he cared to acknowledge. It was Saturday and his father’s 
only half holiday off from the Ordnance work—most of the wives 
and sisters had been driven North by the heat—and the other 
officers wanted to play, particularly the Constructor (hadn’t he 
and his father been classmates at the Academy?) and perhaps his 
father hadn’t known he was waiting—perhaps his fathér hadn't 
really promised after all. 

A promise, so the little Quaker grandmother had taught, who 
had brought him up, and Mam’ Clara who had mothered him ever 
since he could remember, was a sacred, sacred thing—as sacred 
as the Revolutionary relics his grandmother had so treasured in 
her cabinet, or the Crucifix Mam’ Clara made him pray beneath 
each night. But the little grandmother was gone now—only Mam’ 
Clara was left—besides father. 
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Not far from the Square his father and the Constructor sep- 
arated, and his father came on alone. Tony emerged from the 
shadows and came towards him trying to hide his weariness be- 
neath a smile. 

“Hello, sonny! Where have you been hiding? Why didn’t you 
come and watch the game?” 

Tony swallowed hard. Was forgetting, breaking a promise? 
he wondered. 

Something in the boy’s face near him struck Wister like a 
blow. 

“We were to have had a game—weren’t we? I looked for you 
after lunch, but I didn’t see you. Been busy over the fighting tops of 
the new boat you’re making ?” 

Tony looked up into his face, relief and pleasure hiding all 
the weariness. So his father had really not forgotten the im- 
portant thing—the sacred thing—his promise, but just where 
they were to have met. 

“I’ve been waiting in the Square. I thought that we had fixed 
that we were to meet by the Tripoli cannon. Perhaps I made a 
mistake—or—or I forgot.” 

“Were we? That’s rather mixed,” said his father absently. 
“Why didn’t you come over and watch us play?” 

He did not seem to expect an answer, for which Tony was 
grateful. It would seem girlish to tell his father his hurt—his 
fears—and after all, everything was all right now. Tennis would 
come again and he had always known, of course, his father would 
think a promise a sacred thing. 

They went up the steps of the quarters in silence, and Wister 
threw himself into a big reclining chair on the porch, his racquet 
beside him, and slowly lighted a cigar. Tony hopped up on the 
rail in front of him, his feet drawn up into one of those distorted 
and excruciating attitudes peculiar and so dear to the small boy, 
and waited for his father to break the silence. 

“T beat him, Tony,” said Wister complacently, taking a long 
puff at his cigar, and then critically examining its end. “It was 
a deuce set, and I had to work pretty hard, but I beat him.” 

“Thats fine,” said Tony admiringly. “That makes you cham- 
pion of the Yard, for Mr. Faber won the tournament match last 
year.” 

' Wister laughed, more pleased than he cared to acknowledge at 
the boy’s pride. 

“Thank you. Do you know you play a pretty fine game for a 
little chap ?” 

Tony swung one leg nonchalantly over the rail, straddle fash- 
ion. He was grateful for the dusk that his father might not see 
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the hot flush of pleasure at his praise. After that—after one’s 
father, that one didn’t know so very well, talked like that—well 
it didn’t matter at all if he Aad waited all the hot afternoon in 
the Square alone. 

“T guess you taught me most I know,” he said modestly. 

Wister stared out into the twilight. He was trying to remember 
just how often—or how seldom—he had played with Tony. Such 
stray remarks of the boy hurt somehow. Perhaps he was failing 
in some way, in this strange new role of fatherhood. If Elizabeth 
had lived— 

He threw the cigar away suddenly. After all, everything and 
all life resolved itself in this—if Elizabeth had lived! But Eliza- 
beth had gone, and in the crushing sense of loss that had never 
really lifted, he had only been conscious of the fact that all his 
thoughts of her, all the ideals he had built of her, and which 
was the structure of his life, were as perfect as that first sweet 
dream of her that he remembered, when he, as an Ensign, had 
seen her down in New Orleans, as one of the Carnival’s Queens. 
Had she lived—the thought unbidden sometimes came to him 
as he watched some of the wives and husbands that he knew— 
could they have preserved that first great Ideal unbroken, kept 
it unspotted from the dust of Time? She had left, and in leaving 
had left the memories and—Tony! 

The still summer night had fallen now and he could only see 
the dim outline of the boy perched on the rail. 

“Tet me see, how old are you, Tony?” he asked suddenly. 

The boy turned his head slowly. 

“T’ll be ten, sir, the end of this month.” 

Wister drew a deep breath. How could he ever ask so foolish 
a question? Did not his heart beats count off the years since Tony 
had come and Elizabeth had gone away? 

Away? Where? 

He looked out across the Yard, to the dim high trees, to the 
Commandant’s house beyond rising in a white square outline, 
and beyond and up—up to the stars. 

The boy looked up at the stars, too, and an odd silence fell 
between them. 

“Do you suppose the angels and the saints live up there in the 
stars?” asked Tony dreamily. 

“T don’t know. Do you?” asked Wister. 

“The stars seem a long way off,” said Tony meditatively, ‘and 
pretty cold to me. Mam’ Clara says the angels and the saints 
are all about us, but I never saw a saint or an angel—did you?” 

“Once,” said Wister. ‘when your mother lived.” 

“That’s just what Mam’ Clara says. Grandmother never talked 
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angels or the saints. I don’t think she really thought they 
1. Do you?” 

Wister drew a sharp sudden breath. What should he say— 
iow meet the child’s faith, so like the faith he remembered in 
lizabeth, with his own black unbelief of all the vears? 

ne is very good—if one is worthy,” he said very slowly, 
ing evasively for words, “perhaps the saints and angels 


” 


“Sometimes I think my mother comes,” said Tony, with a sud- 
den heart-beat of surprise that he should be talking to his father 
so. “Sometimes, when I pass the rose bush outside your study 
window, it—seems to be her breath, and—and last night, when the 
leaves dropped and fell upon my shoulder as I passed I—I 
thought—” 

“Ves ?”’ said Wister. 

“You wont laugh, will you?—but it seemed to be her hand.” 

“No, I wont laugh, go on.’ 

about all, sir. Of course it’s different talking to you, 
t er people around here wouldn’t understand, would 
ey? Down in Louisiana, Mam’ Clara says, everyone nearly be- 
lieves in the angels and the saints and—and—God.” 
ght wind from across the river, doubly grateful after the 
day, blew in to them. 

long after Tony lay asleep (his prayers said before the Cru- 

fix under the watchful eye of the old Creole nurse) Wister sat 
below, an untasted supper in the dining-room, staring out into the 
night. Was it possible that there lived others like Elizabeth and 
Mam’ Clara and Elizabeth’s child, who believed so—without 
knowledge and without reason? What was the universe and all 
the spheres of space but one outpouring of changeless and un- 
conscious Law? Where was, what was the Love that left the 
finite groping blindly, without a Sign? Where were the angels 
and the saints and—God ? 


’ 


IT 


The long hot summer wore itself slowly away, and by twos 
and threes the wives and the sisters and the babies came back 
from their visits to the North. The days grew shorter and the 
Constructor and Wister played less often on the courts, and 
Wister, driven by the darkness, came home earlier. He grew, 
without his knowing it, to expect Tony to be waiting for him on 
the porch, and together they would go inside ; but he never guessed 
how Tony, the long day through—in school, at play—waited 
for his coming and that meeting. 
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It never occurred to Wister that, in the sheltering darkness of 
the doorway, the boy with Elizabeth’s eyes ever hoped for a caress 
as Elizabeth had done. He had given it as unconsciously to Eliza- 
beth as he unconsciously withheld it from the boy. Sometimes 
—and the number Tony recorded in his heart—Wister spent a 
whole evening with him, helping him with his lessons or with 
t man-of-war that was not completed yet. Sometimes, as the 
nights grew colder, Tony would sit on the floor near the fender, 
by the open fire, his father in the big leather chair in front, smok- 

g his cigar, the boy listening while Wister told him of his cruises, 
an the stories were more entrancing to Tony than any that he read. 

It was perhaps Faber, strangely enough, who had never had a 
son of his own, who came nearer guessing the truth than any one, 
and next to his father and Mam’ Clara and the Angels and the 
Saints, Tony loved Faber, the Constructor, Indeed, Faber was a 
good deal more satisfactory for daily joys and needs—Tony guilt- 
ily reminded his own heart, which beat wildly at such heresy— 
than either the Angels or the Saints. The Angels and the Saints 
were not as often familiarly near to Tony at the Yard, where 
there were so many varied and entrancing things to detract one’s 
attention from the heavenly people, as they had been in the big 
lonely house with the little old Quaker grandmother and the Revo- 
lutionary relics. 

Indeed, there came a night the following year, when he hardly 
heeded Mam’ Clara’s reproving frown and words as he hastily 
and disjointedly said his Hail Mary and Our Father before the 
wonderful gold Crucifix his mother, on dying, had bequeathed to 
the child she barely saw. Surely theeQueen Mother of the Angels 
and the Blessed Lord who loved all little children would forgive 
and understand how distracting and how glorious and how excit- 
ing it was when one was a little navy boy living in a Yard, and 
there was to be a big parade the next day in honor of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy—and the whole battalion turned out from the 
Yard and from the great ships, and all—a//—did the Queen mother 
and the Angels and the Lord quite understand—all to be led and 
commanded by his father? He explained it to them—to the Lord 
Jesus and His Mother—more at length when he had gotten into 
bed and because he could not sleep. And he explained it, too—in 
more technical language to the Great Michael, the Warrior-Cap- 
tain and Leader of the Heavenly Hosts, feeling sure of the Arch 
angel’s interest in an affair that really seemed to resemble, Tony 
thought respectfully, the particular occupation of that mighty 
Prince. All the Saints and the Angels, and the Dear Lord, and the 
two Mothers—the Lord’s Mother and his own—seemed near to 
Tony that night as he lay awake looking out of his window at the 
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stars. And after he had explained it all—the haste of the prayerse 
and had added an apology—and had dreamily wished that his 
father might have some armor to put on on the morrow, more like 
Michael’s own—the fire in his brain died slowly out and a strange 
peace crept over him. 

The June wind blew in sweet and fresh from the open window 

outside the night was still and the stars seemed nearer than 

y had for a whole year—since that night when he had sat upon 
the porch with his father and they had talked that once of the Saints 
and of the Angels. 

He knew his father better now—that was, a little better—but 
he wished, and to-night the longing grew—that his father might 
—understand! Mam’ Clara was nice and good, and he loved her 
dearly, of course, but a fellow was a fellow after all, and Tony 
wondered how it would feel to be his father’s friend. If they two 
might walk together sometimes as Faber and his father walked— 
and talk together—not, of course, of grown up technical things— 
but of things that Tony could understand—he would try so hard 
to understand and, of course, he was growing older all the time— 
If it might be that his father was not too tired or too busy or was 
going out, so that they two could finish the man-of-war and launch 
it together before all the other boys—if it might be that one of 
the Saints, or the Angel who had charge of such things would 
make his father in some way know how nice it would be for a chap 
to have his father put his hand on his shoulder and press it there— 
hard—if— 

And wondering, wishing, blinking before the light of those far- 
off worlds, breathing in the night air laden withthe odor of the 
climbing roses beneath the window—like his mother’s breath—Tony 
fell asleep. 


ITl 


Had the Saints and the Angels in whom Tony believed decreed 
that it should pour the following day, it still would have been a 
wonderful morning for the child; but there was a satisfaction and 
a delight past-all understanding of older human brains, that Tony’s 
Saints and Angels had’ sent a day of clearest atmosphere, of balm- 
iest air, of most glorious sunshine. And the air and sunshine stole 
in early to Tony through the open window, and the stars and the 
dreams of the Angels and the Saints receded and grew dim and 
faint in Tony’s memory. 

He was up and bathed before even Mam’ Clara was astir, and 
Tony watched the door between her room and his with an anxious 
eye and guilty conscience for fear Mam’ Clara might discover this 
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Tony hopped up on the rail in front of him 
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to be a Feast Day or a Saint’s Day and detain him longer at his 
prayers. But he knelt before the gold Crucifix and crossed him- 
self, and said his Our Father and Hail Mary with as much at- 
tention and as little haste as the occasion would allow. 

He rose from his knees and drew a very deep breath and looked 
up beyond the Crucifix and the picture of his mother, to the face, 
rare, wonderful and commanding, of the Archangel in his armor, 
resting on his spear. 

‘When I die,” he said aloud, ‘‘and if I haven’t forgotten to pray 
my prayers and be very good—as good as a little fellow can—per- 


haps you'll let me carry your helmet—will you?” 


Outside the Yard was stirring to life and the duty of the day. 
“Tt’s something like the Fourth of July,” said Tony to himself, 


as he hurried along, “only a h-e-a-p better. The Fourth comes every 
year, but not something like this—the Secretary of the Navy to 
the Yard where you are stationed, and a parade that your own father 


is going to command.” 

He looked around anxiously for a glimpse of his father as he 
ran along. Of course he could trust his father to be on time. Did 
his father ever fail—except just a little bit sometimes in under- 
standing just how much a little boy could care? 

At the end of the Square he joined a group of navy children— 
all very much excited, all talking at once, and planning just how, 
and from what point they would see the start. He did not join in 
the talk that continued after they had made way for him, but stood 
among them thoughtfully, his hands pressed very hard down in his 
trousers-pockets. He was looking past the children to the high 
smooth navy wall beyond, that separated the Yard and all its life 
from that of the outside world. It was a splendid height, that wall, 
from which to see a parade and one’s father at its head. Of course, 
it was against the rules—hadn’t every child in the Yard looked up 
at it longingly as at forbidden fruit, and hadn’t the Engineer’s son 
once actually gotten nearly to the top before he had been discov- 
ered by the Marine on guard? But the Marines really wouldn’t— 
couldn’t—be seeing anything to-day, unless it was happening right 
under their’ noses. It would be wrong, of course, but the children 
had been forbidden to follow the parade over the river to the city 
and the city’s crowd, and what chance was there of a little boy’s 
seeing that glorious start, with his father at the head, down here 
in all the crush and excitement of the families and the servants of 
the Yard? He needn’t, and he wouldn’t suggest it to any of the 
others—that would be very wrong, he supposed—and he didn’t 
want to get any one else into trouble, and—he was willing to take 
all the punishment and the blame himself, if there was any com- 
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ing, just to see that battalion swing out of the Gate and around 
the curve, his father at its head! 

His father! There was his father now, standing under the wall 
talking earnestly to his adjutant. On time! Of course his father 
would be on time—and wasn’t this parade to go off without a hitch 
—wouldn’t years and years from now, when he was grown—gradu- 
ated from the Academy—wouldn’t all these people here and in the 
city over the river, recall this day and this parade, and how the 
men had swung along as one man—how the band had played as 
one instrument—how his father had been marching at the head ? 

He left the group of excited children, and as swiftly crossed 
the Square to where his father stood. Wister, glancing up from his 
orders to Keller, his adjutant, saw him coming. Keller followed 
his look, and together the two men stood silent regarding the ap- 
proaching child. 

“He’s something to be proud of,” said Keller, slowly. 

“Yes,” said Wister, and the thought of Elizabeth flashed through 
liis mind. Strange that he had never noticed until now how oddly 
Tony looked like his mother. 

The boy came up to them and pulled off his cap and rumpled 
up his hair, and he smiled up at them as if life was the most beau- 
tiful thing in all the world. 

“TIsn’t it almost time to start?” he asked. 

Wister laughed. 

“Want to see me go—hey?” 

Tony raised his eyes to his father’s. The smile still lingered 
there, but a veil was suddenly lifted from their depths and Wis- 
ter, looking, saw an odd new light. 

“No—not that,” said Tony, simply. 

Was it for this—this moment—that Elizabeth’s child had been 
born to him? Instinctively Wister put out his hand and laid it 
heavily on Tony’s shoulder. The shoulder was small and the grip 
was heavy and it hurt—but wasn’t it part of Tony’s dream come 
true? 

“Are you going to cheer us?” asked Wister suddenly, and the 
eyes of the child and the man met. 

“I’m going to cheer hard—for you!” said Tony slowly, a queer 
catch in his voice. 

Wister’s hand slowly relaxed its hold and dropped to his side 
and he turned to Keller. 

“Tt’s about time we were getting off,” he said. 

Tony watched them as they crossed the Square and he followed 
at a distance—so as not to be in the way—watched them as the 
formation was made and until the order to march was given and 
the band began to play. 
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The crowd pressed closer in the direction of the Gate and no one 
heeded him as he hastily skirted it and ran along in the shadow 
of the deserted wall. There was a huge oak to the right of the 
Commandant’s house just inside the Yard that overhung the wall 
and where he and the other children often played. Strange that 
none of them had thought of it. 

He was up in the tree by the time the battalion had passed the 
Gate, and silently, skillfully, he swung himself from the boug! 
to the flat surface of the wall below. There in the shadow of the 
big tree’s friendly shade he crouched, waiting for the battalion 
to swing around the curve. His heart was beating wildly; what 
was the disgrace, and the censure of the Commandant or of any 
one in the Yard—except the censure of his father—as compared 
with the thrilling joy of this? Far below him in the street, under 
the wall, he saw a swarming mass of people gathered to see the 
start—ready to cheer the battalion—the band—the flag—ready to 
cheer his father—/zs.’ His father! He could still feel the weight 
of his father’s hand pressing—Aard, and to-day it was not a dream 
but a wonderful reality. Perhaps—perhaps they were going to be 
friends! 

He was coming—through an odd, odd mist he could see him at 
the head of the battalion—a solitary figure in fatigue uniform 
and canvas leggings—sword in hand—/is—his father! How the 
band played! Did Michael the Archangel hear? Did the Chief 
Captain see his father? Except, of course, for the armor and the 
lance—mightn’t Michael have marched like this! 

They were opposite him now. Was that man, the leader of the 
battalion who was looking straight ahead of him. his head held 
high, the one who had laid his hand upon his shoulder and looked 
so into his eyes. Had a man—a father—any boy’s father ever 
looked at a boy so? 

He rose suddenly from the crouching positicn to his feet, and 
ran along the wall, one arm above his head, cheering. 

Wasn’t it his father? 

Some one—it was Faber—who had followed the battalion out 
and was standing on the pavement beneath, heard and recognized 
the voice. ‘In that one moment he took the situation in—the boy 
running, unheeding the corner of the wall nearly reached, his 
eves upon the solitary figure leading the battalion. one arm above 
his head. cheering— 

It was Faber—first of all the crowd that reached him as 
fell—that saw the white upturned face and heard the broken cry. 

“Father!” 

And Wister. who had passed—who had not seen—forgot the 
cheering of the crowd, remembering Tony’s eyes. 
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It was to Wister’s room—big and still and cool—that they 
carried him, and it was Faber who broke the news to Wister and 


tried to prepare him for what Wister later read in the faces of the 


geons. 

(he three strange days crept gray and unreal and wraith-like 
back into the past—days in which the surgeons came and went, 
bringing with them the famous specialist from Baltimore who, 

» the doctors of the Yard, stood in grave silence looking down 

e white, unconscious face of Tony, listening to the labored 

ths; days strange and ghastly, in which the stillness of the 

» became an agony to Wister—an agony only a little less than 
he endured through countless hours of watching in 
hat shaded room, listening to that labored breathing; days in 
which he was dimly conscious that the women of the Yard had 
left offerings of flowers—could he ever look upon a flower again? 
he wondered—days in which he dimly saw Mam’ Clara’s face as 
‘rom a distance; days in which the only thing that seemed tangi- 
ble and real was the touch of Faber’s hand. There came an hour 
when even Faber seemed not to exist and the only thing in all the 
world, except the still unconscious form upon the bed, were the 
echoes of Faber’s words as he called him to the study and told 
him, as the surgeons felt only Faber could, the hopelessness of 
hope. And when he was all alone and he had closed the door on 
Faber, Wister came back slowly to the empty study and stared 
dully at the familiar things around. Outside on the porch, on 
the other side of the closed door, Faber lingered, gripping at the 

‘h’s rail—waiting in the deserted night for some call that 
night take him back to Wister. 

“It’s got to come—the breaking storm,” he thought, and he 
recalled a night in his own life, “and there’s none that can help 
in all the world.” 

Inside, Wister continued to stare dully at the familiar things, 
and he did not even hear Faber’s slow receding steps along the 
graveled path. Faber would come back—sometime! Sometime, 
he supposed the Scheme of all the worlds in space would cease. 
But what did it matter? There was nothing that he knew or heard 
or felt just then but—Tony; even the memory of Elizabeth grew 
dim and faded. ' 

Mechanically he left the room and mounted the stairs. He had 
a dim notion that the inertia might lift—that things might seem 
real again if he went to the room above—Tony’s room. He hadn’t 
been there so often in the past (he wasn’t quite sure if he wanted 
the inertia to lift) to awake to this thing that Faber had told him 
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—to this terrible reality. To his room—to that shaded room where 
Tony lay with the nurse and Riker, the surgeon, watchinz 
waiting—he could not go. He had endured the sight until his 
nerves and sleepless brain were shattered. He must be alone. 

As he crossed the hall above, he paused by Mam’ Clara’s room 
The door was ajar—on a table near the narrow bed a night lamp 
flickered feebly and cast its light on the figure of Mam’ Clara 
stretched face downward across the bed. Wister stood upon the 
threshold staring in. The sight scarcely affected him. The heavy 
breathing told of nature overcome by age and fatigue and grief. 

“Asleep,” said Wister slowly. “Would that I might sleep— 
forever.” 

He passed on to Tony’s room and the fragment of a half-for- 
gotten story crept through his benumbed brain. There had been 
a Man once, in agony, alone—deserted by even the most faithful 
of the Few—and alone he had fought it out until an Angel came 

He shut the door behind him with trembling fingers. An Angel! 
A wonderful story, but Angels did not come and comfort souls 
now in Gethsemanes of human misery! 

Some one’s hand—was it Mam’ Clara’s or some of those gentle 
hands of navy women who had ministered silently in those three 
days—as if knowing sometime he would come here, had garnished 
and made sweet the room. Some quaint old fashioned flowers— 
not like the rare hot house products that filled the rooms below 

| —were in a little vase upon a table, and near them was a brightly 

'f glowing lamp. Behind it stood a golden Crucifix. 

The gold Crucifix that Elizabeth had wanted so in Rome years 
ago—that he had given her—that she had left the boy—that— 
that the boy, in his slow and labored breathing, would not need 
again. 

Were all the crosses—the leaden and the gold ones left behin. 
he wondered. He supposed so—what could one want or need 
with even golden crosses in that dreamless sleep into which Eliza 

f, beth had fallen—into which the boy was stealing—stealing— 

4 Slowly his eyes rose from the Crucifix to the picture of Eliza 
beth showing from behind its bars. A clock on the mantel ticked 
slow moments away. Such strange thoughts filled his brain. Where 
did the dead moments go? Into eternity. What was eternity 
but—void ? 

Above the picture of Elizabeth hung another that he had never 
noticed before—a strange majestic figure of a man in armor, rest 
ing on his lance. A knight, perhaps—and yet—he frowned and 
leaned a little nearer, and suddenly he rose and strode up to the 
table and raised the lamp and held it to the picture. The knight 
had wings! He laughed harshly. An Angel. And he peered 
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He ran along the wall, cheering 








nearer, the better to see the inscription. He put the lamp down 
suddenly on the table and began to shiver. And then a burning 
sheet of flame swept over him and he laughed again, his mouth 
in a straight hard line. 

“The Saints and the Angels—and they believed in you! And 
they prayed to you and you comforted them but it was me—me 

do you hear, that she looked on last? It was my name he called 

ne—Faber told me so, and Faber is human but he never lies 
name—Father!” 
broke off suddenly and the burning flame receded, leaving 
ice, and his heart beat heavily, and the inertia was all 
w. He began to walk the room and once he stopped, 
trembling, and hung on to the empty brass bed. It was such a 
small one—it was so fresh and white and clean. 

Was there nothing in the room but things like these—no more 
intimate token of the child’s life? He hunted around almost fev- 

ishly now, and when he reached a far corner he stopped sud- 

ly. There was the man-of-war. It had been so dear to Tony. 
had always kept it near, hoping some day his father might 
“get time” to help him. 

\WWister picked it up and brought it back to the table and put 
it there by the vase of flowers and the lamp. And he hid his face 
beside it. 

What had all the agony of all the past three days been to this? 
Hlow often had Tony waited and how long! There would never 
be any more waitings now—for Tony! 

The clock ticked on and on, but the storm that Faber knew 
must come, had broken, and beneath it Wister lay a bruised and 
n ingles Thing. 

He was engulfed in a black void—alone he was sinking— 
sinking—grasping only an unfinished toy. 


V 


From his quarters, across the Square and by the band stand 
and the cannons looming black and chill, at midnight, Faber 
came. Once he raised his eyes to Wister’s house, as if the light 
which shone from Wister’s upper windows might give some an- 
swer to his unvoiced question. 

lie mounted the steps of the dark, deserted porch and silently 
pushed open the door and passed in, shutting it carefully behind 
him. He hesitated at the study door and then looked in. It was 
empty as instinct had told him it would be. He went up the stairs 
slowly, compelled to by a force that was stronger than that which 
urged him to wait below. He had no notion of seeking Wister 
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chance Wister might ask for him—Wister might 
d him—after the violence of the storm had passed—he must 


again at the top of the stairs, conscious of a low 
urmuring that he dimly seemed to recognize. It came from Mam’ 
Clara’s room. The door, as when Wister had passed earlier in the 
vening, was ajar, but Mam’ Clara, who was awake now, seemed 
nconscious of the fact. Still clothed in her gingham dress and 
hite apron of the day before, she knelt by the flickering night 
lamp, before a wooden Crucifix 
He walked along the hall, the appeal of the old black woman 
nging in his ears, and he went straight to Wister’s room—the 
ig, cool, shaded room in which Tony lay. Wister was not there 
ut Riker and the nurse looked up as he entered, and Riker an- 
swered the question in his eyes with a slow shake of his head. 
“Tt can’t last much longer,” he said in a low voice, looking at 
ie child upon the bed and not at Faber. ‘The wonder is, he has 
held out this long. If the coma would only lift—if he would 
“ 


nly wake— 


“Tf he would only wake!” 

Faber went up to the bed and stood looking down at Tony. Would 
he ever wake, he wondered. What was the waking from a sleep 
ike this? 

He did not speak but he went over to the window and stood 
looking out upon the blac::ness of the night. There was no moon, 

id clouds had obscured the stars. For a little while he did not 
think. He could not. And then he was conscious that the dis- 

inted words of Mam’ Clara’s prayer recurred to him in an in- 
sistent way. 

She had called on Faith—the faith that alone suffices. And had 
Faith heard? Did not Tony still sleep on? 

And in the hour of death she had called upon a Power—she 

id called it Father—and what was the answer that was coming 
to her broken cry ?>— 

Che room was still—only the labored breathing—only the breath- 
ng that by and by would cease. He could hear it, faintly at the 

ndow where he stood, his back to the bed, looking out into the 

geht. And he stared hard into the blackness, thinking of Mam’ 
Clara’s prayer—of Wister, scmewhere in this house, in agony. 
(And Wister was a father. If the Power that held the worlds in 
space, that was the Light, the Heat, the Gravitation and the Law; 

it was Conscious, could even It—TInfinite as it was—exist be- 
neath the weight of human tears and agony? 

Overhead the stars were obscured and clouded. Inside the child 
sl pt on, 
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Above, in Tony’s room, Wister sat at the table, his head bowed 
above, his arms stretched across the unfinished toy. No conscious- 
ness of any comfort human or divine had penetrated there—no 
question as to justice or of mercy flitted through his brain. 

When he moved and emerged slowly—slowly from all that 
engulfing void of impenetrable blackness, the dawn was creeping 
in through the open window, and, recalled to human life and 
human needs, he rose, shivering with the cold. 

He stood looking at the Crucifix and beyond to the picture of 
Elizabeth, and then upward to the face of Michael the Archangel 
He spoke aloud and slowly. 

“You do not exist—you Angels and the Saints. There is no 
God.” 

He went to the window and looked out upon the Yard—the 
deserted walks—the silent houses. The clouds had lifted and the 
light grew in the east where there hung one bright, fair star. In 
side the clock ticked on. 

“There—is—no—God,” he said again and more slowly than 
before. He raised his haggard face towards the stars. “‘No- 
GGod—” he said again, but weakly, and his voice broke in a terri 
ble cry. “If there is—send me a Sign!” 

He crouched down by the window-sill, a broken and helpless 
Thing, and he bowed his head. 

“FE lizabeth—Tony—send me a Sign!” 

The door behind him opened and Faber came into the room— 
his face as white as Wister’s own. 

Wister, conscious of his presence, drew in a sharp breath befor 
he raised his eyes to Faber’s face to read the message there. Even 
Faber—Faber whom the Fates had chosen to strike the blow- 
must not know all the living death it brought. 

Across the space of the room they looked at one another. 

“H{¥e—he has aroused from the coma. For a moment he was 
conscious. He spoke your name. Then he went to sleep— He is 
sleeping now—quietly; very weak but—but Riker says the tide 
has turned—there is a chance—a good chance—” 

He broke off and did not look at Wister, but he stood there 
staring at the carpet at his feet. Then as suddenly —as silent], 
—as he had come. he crossed the threshold of the door and shut 
it quietly behind him. 

For an instant Wister stood staring at the closed door. Then 
with a long gasping breath he flung his arms above his head, and 
turning, threw himself across the small-white bed. 

“My God!” he cried. “My God!” 
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[TH his hair slicked back in the 

fashion only barbers can attain, and 
his face shining from his evening ab- 
lutions, Mr. James King came down- 
stairs and took his seat at Mrs. McDer- 
mott’s lean basement table. 

Somewhere out beyond the city—ac- 
cording to the poets and the telegraph 
editors—the green of summer was mak- 
ing its début. All day in the dark stuffy 
warehouse where he worried bales and 
boxes, Mr. King had felt this in his 
heart. And now his eyes traveled quickly 
round the board and rested tenderly on 
Nina McDermott, sitting serenely be- 
neath an overhanging blonde coiffure. 

“Tt certainly was a swell wedding, 
Nina was saying. 

Mr. King leaned forward with inter- 
est; Nina and the subject of weddings 
on speaking terms, without an introduc- 
tion from him, seemed providential. 

‘Mamie and me seen it when we were 
out to lunch,” continued Miss McDer- 
mott, who scorned a domestic career and 
held forth behind the glove counter of 
a big downtown department store. “I 
says to Mamie, I says: ‘Say I gotter cut 
out these swell lunches,’ so we gets a 
sandwich and a choclut éclair an’ sets 
down in the park to eat ’em. An’ we 
seen the whole procession—Dukes an’ 


” 
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things like that, I guess, —an’ million- 
aires. Say, maybe they wasn’t some tissue 
paper wrapped around that affair.” 

“Vulgar show,” commented Mr. 
Marks, a long-haired graduate of a great 
university, who canvassed for books. 

“An’ the Duke she married,” contin- 
ued Nina, flashing a scornful glance 
round the board, “he was the original 
clothing-store-dummy, for fair. No 
Dukes in mine, thank you.” 

Mr. King choked over his thin soup— 
a choke of happiness. If Nina McDer- 
mott’s chosen one must first of all not 
be a Duke, then he, himself, was ad- 
mirably equipped. 

“‘What’d the bride have on, dearie?” 
inquired Mrs. McDermott, and added: 
“Mary, give Mrs. Williamson some more 
o’ that coffee.” 

Nina launched into a glowing de- 
scription of the bride’s attire, in terms 
that were department-store Greek to 
Mr. King. While she talked he devoured 
her with his eyes, for to him she was the 
most delectable offering at her mother’s 
rather gloomy table. He noted her com- 
plexion, which the cut-rate drug store 
had not tampered with, and the aureole 
of gold that had long been to him the 
last word in feminine coiffures. And 
again, as often before, he pictured her 
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as the ruler of a Harlem-flat-Heaven 
that should receive him each day when 
the stuffy warehouse had relinquished 
its claim upon him. 

After the bread pudding, scheduled 
from the beginning of time as that night’s 
dessert, Mr. King so maneuvered that 
his path and Nina’s crossed in the hall- 
way. 

“Tt’s a swell evening,” he muttered, 
peeking out through one of the tiny 
panes that flanked the big door. 

Nina agreed. 

“Sort of spring-like,” continued the 
commentator on the weather, “sort of 
green — and — spring-like.”” His vocab- 
ulary was not so deep as the subway, nor 
so wide as a five foot shelf, but it served. 

“T was thinking,” he went on, “maybe 
you'd like to take a walk.” 

' Out of the past flashed another com- 
ment; it sounded familiar, but it filled 
the pause. “It’s a swell evening,” he 


” 


said. 

“Well,” said Nina, with the reluc- 
tance beloved of women, “I don’t know 
but a walk would do me good. It cer- 
tainly is hot in the store these days, 
and the swell dames that come to buy 
tloves are peevish, like they studied it 


m a correspondence school. I'll get 
my hat an’ coat.” 
} 


accompanied by a flood of admonitions 
from the unseen Mrs. McDermott. Mr. 
King took a dinky little derby from the 
hallrack, and held open the door with 
a Chesterfieldian air. 

They strolled down the narrow street, 
where the babies of the block cavorted 
happily in recognition of the promise 
of summer’s warmth. The many “first 
robins,” that the newspapers were daily 
reporting as heard from in various sub- 
urban communities, seemed to be sing- 
ing in Mr. King’s heart. Every now and 
then he glanced sideways at the lady of 
his choice, and wondered if she, too, 
knew that spring was on the way. 

In all delicacy let us refrain from fol- 
lowing Mr. King and his lady through 
the dream-like moments that constituted 
the next hour. Suffice it to report that at 
the end of that time they sat upon a 
chilly bench in a rather bleak park, and 


the lady’s fair head rested upon Mr 
King’s shoulder, while one of his stal- 
wart arms, that hustled boxes by day, 
encircled her waspish waist. For to Mr. 
King, floundering amid the ruins of his 
small vocabulary, spring had lent the 
aid of her own unanswerable arguments, 
and the day was won. To the pair on 
the bench the park was neither bleak nor 
drear, but blooming like a corner at the 
annual flower show. 

Through Mr. King’s rather confused 
mind floated again that vision of a flat 
—twenty-a-month and water tax—and 
he knew that at last its ruler was coming 
to her throne. Recklessly he flung back 
his shoulders, while the derby poised 
jauntily on the back of his head. He 
cared not how soon the rent man ham- 
mered on the door. 

“Say,” he whispered, “can’t we be 
married soon—next month?” 

And then Nina made an unexpected 
and entirely inappropriate remark—a 
remark that caused Mr. King to sit up 
straight on the bench and regard her 
with high disapproval. 

“TI wonder,” she said, “if Morton 
Prince will be leading man at Subur- 
ban Garden again this year.” 

The vision of the flat fled from Mr. 
King’s brain. His heart was suddenly 
heavy. Morton Prince! What a time of 
times for Nina to recall the handsome, 
dashing and unconscious rival of the 
past summer! 

No true love lacks stumbling blocks, 
and to Mr. King the foppish Morton 
Prince had been a particularly obnoxious 
obstruction. When first the actor had 
flashed upon the quiet of Mrs. McDer- 
mott’s select table, to partake conde- 
scendingly of its undercooked food, Mr. 
King had seen that Nina’s eyes were daz- 
zled beyond reason. In private life Mr. 
Prince was an admirable advertisement 
for anybody’s haberdashery. His face 
was finely moulded, his hair was long, 
black and curly, and his figure was the 
regular boarding house idea of Adonis 
in real life. And when, later, Nina had 
traveled out to Suburban Garden and 
seen Mr. Prince strut through the scenes 
of many plays beloved of women, in all 
the gold braid trappings of foreigncourts, 
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she had gasped in admiration. Once or 
twice it had been Mr. King’s unhappy 
fate to sit beside her while Mr. Prince 
overcame villains and strode majestically 
on to clasp finally in his arms the perox- 
ide lady in white. At such times no quan- 
tity of statistics tending to prove the 
fickleness of actors, though freely of- 
fered by Mr. King, could dim the glory 
of Morton Prince in Nina’s eyes. 

It is small wonder then that Mr. King 
greeted the intrusion of Morton Prince 
into this, the most sacred moment of his 
life, in no happy spirit. Unwillingly, he 
felt an unlovely rush of jealousy into 
his simple but honest heart. 

“What you wondering about him for, 
now ?”’ he asked in a surly tone. 

Nina’s eyes twinkled. 

“Oh—just because,” she remarked. 

Mr. King felt that the time had come 
for the first show of authority. 





He was offered for sale the country’s earnest of summer 
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‘See here,” said he, “if you marry me, 
you got to forget that gold-lace doll. 
I work for a living, I do. I don’t wear 
no Sunday supplement uniform nor 
flash no tin sword. You wont see me 
sittin’ round after we’re married, play- 
in’ no mandolin. I work—an’ I’ll work 
for you—I want to work for you—if 
you'll let me. But you got to forget that 
living picture.” 

He paused, overcome by his own elo- 
quence, and Nina smiled sweetly. 

“Of course,” she said. “Don’t get sore. 
I only wondered. It’s spring—sum- 
mer’ll be here before we know it—so I 
wondered who'd play the leading man 
out there this year. What’ll the opening 
bill be, d’you ’spose? Last year it was 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’ Remember? I 
was only wondering.” 

Quickly and surely Mr. King was 
mollified. Not long could any man hold 
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out against the combined caress of Nina 
and the spring breeze. When they strolled 
home to the grim McDermott house the 
vision of a flat was again uppermost in 
Mr. King’s mind, and at parting he 
said: 

“Day after tomorrow’s Saturday, an’ 
the first half-day off at the warehouse. 
You're off, too, so let’s go down town to 
a matinée,’—an arrangement to which 
Nina happily agreed. 

On Saturday at the noon signal Mr. 
King burst into whistled melody and 
gleefully donned his coat. On the way to 
catch his car he was accosted by a de- 
crepit alien who offered for sale the 

untry’s earnesteof*summer to the grimy 
city—small drooping vio- 
lets. Twenty-five cents of Mr. King’s 
weekly fifteen dollars was promptly in- 
vested for a carefully selected bunch, 
which should adorn the bosom of the 
future ruler of his flat. Then he spent 


hy he 4 
bunches ol 


ten minutes haggling with a box office 


magnate over two seats in the second 
balcony of the theatre ; purchased a copy 
of his favorite evening paper, and 
boarded a car for the house of McDer- 


mott. 


King’s fate to sit beside her-——— 


As Mr. King sat down 
and arranged the violets in 
his lap, unfolding mean- 
while his paper, he knew 
dimly that he had never 
been so happy before. Slyly 
—in the telegraph dis- 
patches—spring crept upon 
the city, and violets 
bloomed at last in other 
quarters than the windows 
of expensive florists. And, 
best of all, the lady of Mr. 
King’s choice had signified 
her approval of him, and 
the dreamed-of flat had ad- 
vanced almost as far as a 
quarrel over the color of the 
parlor wallpaper. Far, very 
farfrom Mr. King’s 
thoughts at that moment, 
were Morton Prince and the 
gold trappings of his heart- 
breaking calling. 

But once more we find 
the course of true love 
tritely disturbed. An all-wise municipal- 
ity came forward to tear up the streets 
before Mr. King’s triumphal march to 
the altar. 

The streets, then, being in a state of 
eruption, Mr. King’s car moved but 
slowly toward his heart’s desire. Twice 
he read the sporting page of his paper, 
carefully and in detail. The foreign 
dispatches next claimed his attention. 
Then he turned to the advertising pages, 
and, in imagination, spent lavishly his 
remaining $13.70 upon exploited ap- 
parel which he thought would set off ad- 
mirably the beauty of Nina. Still the 
car had not reached Mr. King’s desti- 
nation, and as a last resort he turned to 
the editorial page, a field wherein he 
had never before been known to browse. 

In a far corner was a department 
headed “Answers for the Anxious,” and 
Mr. King idly ran down the column of 
learning which an all-wise editor over- 
flowed for the benefit of his readers. He 
discovered a cure for freckles, the value 
of an 1852 half-dollar, and the date 
of the battle of Waterloo. Then his eye 
fell upon a paragraph that moved him 
to sit up suddenly in his seat. 
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ADMIRER—Practically the same 
stock company will play at Suburban 
Garden this year. Leading man not yet 
announced. 


Mr. King read this through several 
‘here was little doubt in his mind 
as to the identity of “Admirer.” Too 
often in his presence had Nina wistfuily 
speculated on next year’s leading man 
it Suburban Garden; too often had she 
expressed a longing for the return of 
Morton Prince! 

Hot anger surged into the heart of 
Mr. King. So this was the way of the 
world! Even while her head lay upon his 
shoulder, even while they discussed the 
relative economies of cooking with gas 
or with coal, Nina had been writing to 
the Evening News to ascertain the where- 
abouts of a gold and lace puppet! 


times. * 


Though her heart was presumably in 
Mr. King’s keeping, it still yearned for 
Prince to 


return of Morton her 
mother’s dreary board. 

Mr. King wished heartily that he 
might come face to face with the lead- 
ing man, and handle him as he would 
handle a recalcitrant box in the ware- 
house. Though Mr. Prince had con- 
juered many a stage foe, and his sword 
iad been ever quick to leap from its 
scabbard at Suburban Garden, Mr. 
King knew that, man to man, wit] 
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the ‘‘s’deaths” eliminated, he was the 
‘“‘puppet’s” superior. 

He looked again ruefully at the par- 
agraph that had come as an alarm clock 
to his love’s young dream. His eyes 
blazed. He crushed the violets—and the 
message of the gentler spring—harshly 
into a coat pocket, and set his derby 
more firmly on his head. He would have 
the truth. 

Mr. King found Nina in the parlor 
playing “Tell Me the Old, Old Story” 
upon an asthmatic piano. At sight of her 
pretty preparations for an outing— 
the freshly starched shirtwaist and the 
new bit of ribbon at her throat—he fal- 
tered. But the next instant he had come 
sternly forward and pointed to the in- 
definite answer to “Admirer’s” damn- 
ing question. 

“You wrote it,” he accused hoarsely. 

Nina giggled. 

Mr. King turned red at this frivolity. 

“Yes or no—did you write it?” he 


> strode on to clasp in his arms the lady in white 
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demanded, abandoning assertion for in- 
quiry. 

“You just said I did,” Nina reminded 
him. 

Mr. King had plenty of thoughts, but 
very few words to express them. He fum- 
bled around in his mind for a line of 
attack. 

“T’ll find out,” he told her. “I’ll find 
out if you wrote that. I’ll get the proof. 
You promised me you’d forget that lily- 
faced guy forever, an’ here you are writ- 
in’ to newspapers about him. Why don’t 
you forget him? 

“T—J can’t,’ confessed Nina. 

Mr. King’s face was purple, but as 
always, he lacked words. And as Nina 
looked at him anger seemed to rise with- 
in her. 

“And if I did write that,” she an- 
nounced, “it’s my business. You haven't 
married me yet. Remember that.” 

“T’ll find out,” repeated Mr. King, 
“T’ll get the proofs.” And he retired the 
loser in the first conflict. 

It seemed to him, as he paused in the 
street to think it over, that he must first 
sure as to Nina’s guilt or inno- 
in the matter of “Admirer.” He 
knew from past experience that merely 
to banter him she might claim to have 
written to the News, whether she had 
done so or not. He felt that he must 
know the truth before he went further 
in dealing with a matter so serious. 

Mr. King had several times called at 
the News office with notices concerning 
the fortunes of the amateur ball club on 
which he had played, and had once 
dropped in to inquire for the address of 
a favorite prizefighter. The trip into the 
sanctity of journalism’s headquarters, 
therefore, presented no difficulties to him. 
He felt that it would be a simple matter 
to go to the office, secure ‘“Admirer’s” 
name and address, and if, as he sus- 
pected, “Admirer” should prove to be 
Nina, confront her with the unanswer- 
able proof of her guilt and demand once 
for all that she consign the memory of 
Morton Prince to oblivion. So Mr. King 
boarded a downtown car. 

At the same time that the disillusioned 
lover was riding down in the blaze of 
early afternoon, Morton Prince, debon- 
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air, dashing, but a trifle seedy, was sitting 
in a private office facing Mr. Goldberg, 
owner and proprietor of Suburban Gar- 
den. 

“The same salary as last year,” said 
Mr. Goldberg, putting it as a statement 
rather than a question, and looking up 
from a paper he was filling out. 

“Um—erhem,” put in Mr. Prince, “I 
had hoped for a small advance. Last 
season, I built up quite a little circle of 
friends here who will want to see me 
act again. I have an added—er—finan- 
cial value, you know.” He swung his 
walking stick gracefully over an extended 
patent leather. 

Mr. Goldberg regarded him sourly. 
Money’s tight,” he said. “I don’t 
look for a big year at the Garden. Be- 
sides, I can hire any number of good ac- 
tors at this price, and they’ll be glad of 
the chance. And what’s more, | don’t 
believe you’ve got a—what you call a 
friend—in town who’d walk across the 
road to see you act.” 

Mr. Prince hastily removed a pale 
gray glove, and brought a copy of the 
Evening News from his pocket. 

“Read that,” he said, pointing to an 
item under the “Answers for the Anx- 
ious” heading. 

Mr. Goldberg, with a scowl, perused 
the reply to ‘“Admirer’s” eager query. 

“You wrote it yourself,” he said, hand- 
ing back the paper. 

“You don’t think very highly of my 
sense of honor,” said the offended Mr. 
Prince. 

“T don’t think very high of nobody’s 
sense of honor,” returned Mr. Goldberg 
decidedly. 

“Nevertheless,” continued the leading 
man, “I am willing to bet $10 that that 

her written by me, nor 
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with my knowledge. 

“T never bet,” said Mr. Goldberg, 
“with actors. But I’ll tell you what I'll 
do: if that was sent in by a real bonny 
fide admirer of yours, I'll be so surprised 
I’ll raise your salary $10 a month this 
summer.” 

Mr. Prince rose and stood majestically 
in his very best Prisoner of Zenda man- 
ner. 

“Then come with me,” he said. 





Mr. King found Nina in the parlor playing, ‘' Tell Me The Old, Old Story” 


“Where?” asked Mr. 
frowning. “I’m a busy man.” 

“To the newspaper office,” said Mr. 
Prince, holding open the door for Mr. 
Goldberg as though the latter had been 
a peroxide heroine. 

Mr. King, who reached the News of- 
fice first, was ushered into the presence 
of Mr. Henry Clifton. Mr. Clifton held 
several positions on the Evening News, 
all with nonchalant ease. Publicly he 
was dramatic editor. Privately he wrote 
some of the editorials, reviewed books, 
concocted jokes, and advised the love- 
lorn. He also drew on his unlimited 
supply of knowledge and a dog-eared 
encyclopedia for the answers which 
soothed the anxious. It was in this last 
capacity that he received Mr. King. 

Mr. King came in rapidly, interrupt- 
ing a very bad novel and a very good 
cigar which Mr. Clifton then had under 
consideration, drew from his pocket the 
well worn copy of the News, and 
pointed tragically to the answer to “Ad- 
mirer.”’ 


Goldberg, 


“T want to know,” said he, without 
formality, “the name of the person who 
wrote that.” 

“T wrote it,” said Mr. Clifton, sitting 
up happily at the promise of trouble, 
“what’s wrong with it?” 

“Aw, I mean, who wrote the ques- 
tion,” responded Mr. King. ‘Who's ‘Ad- 
mirer?’ ” 

Mr. Clifton smiled. 

“Very sorry,” he said. “I can’t tell 
you. We demand the name and address 
of every one asking a question, as an 
evidence of good faith, but it is not for 
publication. We hold it,” he added, “‘sa- 
cred,” And he went back to his novel. 

Mr. King shifted from one foot to 
another. 

“But I got to know,” he protested. 

“The door,” said Mr. Clifton, with 
sophomoric cleverness, “opens inward. 
Please do not annoy the animals in the 
city room as you pass out.” 

Mr. King was about to take his dis- 
couraged departure when the door 
opened—inward, as Mr. Clifton had af- 
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firmed—and Mr. Prince, accompanied by 
Mr. Goldberg, entered. The leading man 
strode rapidly to the dramatic editor’s 
desk and seized his hand. 

“Well, I’m back, old man,” he said. 

“T see,” said Clifton. “And will you 
have a half-length or a full length pic- 
ture in to-morrow’s paper to celebrate 
the return?” 

“We are here,” explained Prince, ‘on 
a rather delicate mission.” He drew out a 
newspaper. “We wish—Mr. Goldberg 
and I—to learn the name and address of 
the party who wrote that question.” 

Mr. Clifton’s eyes fell upon the para- 
graph Prince pointed out, and he burst 
into a loud laugh. 

“Say,” he giggled, “this is certainly 
‘Admirer’s’ busy day. This gentleman 
also is on the trail of the same party.” 

For the first time Mr. Prince turned to 
notice the fourth person in the room, and 
as his eyes fell upon Mr. King, he started 
in surprise. 

“Well, well, how are you, King?” he 
said, holding out his hand, “and how’s 
everybody up at Mrs. McDermott’s?” 

Mr. King murmured an inarticulate 
reply, and failed to see the hand. At that 
moment the amused Clifton broke in. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” he said. 
“Tt’s against the rules of the office to re- 
veal names in a case like this, but I’1l call 
up the—er—the lady and ask her if 
there’s any objection. If there is, of 
course, we’ll have to drop the matter. If 
not—hello—er—North 2607 ring 2— 
you never can tell, you know—oh, hello, 
is this the lady who wrote the News that 
question about Suburban Garden Stock 
Company ?—Admirer ?—yes—well, Mr. 
Morton Prince and two other—er—gen- 
tlemen are here and want to know your 
name and address, if there’s no objec- 
tions—hello—yes, shall I—yes, right 
here—oh—all right—yes—certainly.” 

Mr. Clifton hung up the receiver. 

‘* ‘Admirer’ seems to think a good deal 
of you, Prince,” he laughed. “She made 
me promise to keep you here till she could 
come down to the office. Wants to see you 
personally, it seems.” 

Mr. Prince yawned behind his pearl 
glove. 


“Oh, these women,” he said, adopting 


what he considered to be an air of ex- 
treme boredom. ‘““They bother an actor to 
death. I assure you | do nothing to en- 
courage them. But they’re forever send- 
ing me flowers and notes.” He took out a 
cigaret, and lighted it. “Sorry to keep you 
waiting, Mr. Goldberg.” 

Mr. Goldberg grunted, and shifted un- 
easily in his chair. Mr. Clifton had taken 
up his novel again. The leading man at 
Suburban Garden crossed his legs and 
gazed wearily at the opposite wall, 
decked with portraits of stage people. 

He did not notice Mr. King, and it is 
well that he did not, since that gentle- 
man’s face was twisted into strange lines. 
Anger and hate struggled upon it. For 
Mr. King had recognized North 2607 
ring 2, and he felt that his heart could 
never be light again. Not only had Nina 
been false to him in her admiration for 
another, but devoid of all shame, she had 
in his own hearing insisted upon travel- 
ing clear down to the News office in or- 
der to stand revealed before Morton 
Prince as his simpering “Admirer.” 

Well, Mr. King decided, it would not 
be his fault if the climax were not suffi- 
ciently thrilling. Carefully he worked 
out the final scene in this old, old play of 
woman, fair but The office boy 
would announce Nina, and she would ap- 
pear in the doorway. At that instant, Mr. 
King determined, he would leap across 
the space that separated him from Mr. 
Prince, and give the hero of Suburban 
Garden the most complete and successful 
pummeling of his career. In the presence 
of Nina he would rumple that lovely 
hair, rip that lovely tie from its moor- 
ings, and write his signature on that 
handsome face. 

“A lady to see you, sir,” said an office 
boy, at last, sticking a red head inside. 

“Surely—show her in,” said Mr. Clif- 
ton, laying down his book in pleased an- 
ticipation. 

Mr. King poised, ready to spring. Ob- 
livious to his danger, the handsome vic- 
tor in many a make-believe joust, stood 
up. The door opened, and Mr. King 
leaped—only to pause midway. 

For there, blocking the door, stood the 
generous form of Mrs. McDermott, her 
face set in hard lines, her eyes blazing. 


false. 
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Mr. Prince turned pale, and the gal- 
lant smile on his face faded. 

“Admirer!” he gasped. 

“Ves,” said Mrs, McDermott, advanc- 
ing in grim determination, “that’s me. 
‘Admirer.’ But it’s not your acting I ad- 
mire—it’s your nerve. How about that 
forty-four dollars you went away owing 
me, for board ?” 

‘“‘I—why, I was to bring it to you to- 
day,” stammered Mr. Prince, somewhat 
discomfited by a gurgle of joy from Mr. 
Goldberg. 

Mrs. McDermott held out a large, re- 
lentless hand. 

“T’]1l take it now,” she said. 

Unobserved, Mr. King slipped happily 
out the door. 


, 


Two hours later, in the second balcony, 
just before the curtain went up on the 
last act, Mr. King leaned towards Nina. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, “gee! I’m sorry I 
acted that way.” 

“Forget it,” Nina said, “it’s all over 
now. Mr. Prince was so lovely an’ polite, 
I hated to tell you he owed us for board. 
But I’m glad you found out, anyway. An’ 


—well, you see, Ma’d promised me that 
$44 for a—a trousseau. That’s how I 
come to wonder if Mr. Prince was com- 
ing back, that night in the park when you 
asked me—when you said—’’ 

Mr. King squeezed her hand ecstat- 
ically. Then he uttered a sudden excla- 
mation. 

“T forgot,” he said, drawing from his 
coat pocket a crumpled bunch of violets 
and laying them in her lap, “I bought 
them for you.” 

Nina gave a little cry and buried her 
face in their fragrance. 

“They're lovely,” 
“they’re just—swell.” 

“Yes,” assented Mr. King, “they’re so 
fresh and—and—spring-like.” 

The lights about them were lowered, 
and the footlights flamed. 

The curtain was about to rise on the 
happy ending that must ever come some- 
how. Mr. King, deep in his own happy 
ending, leaned closer to the violets and to 
Nina. 

“Jimmy O’Brien,” he said, “told me 
to-day he’s got the best flat in the city for 
only nineteen a month—” 


she murmured, 


* How about that forty-four dollars you went away owing me, for board?" 
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firmed—and Mr. Prince, accompanied by 
Mr. Goldberg, entered. The leading man 
strode rapidly to the dramatic editor’s 
desk and seized his hand. 

‘Well, I’m back, old man,” he said. 

“T see,” said Clifton. “And will you 
have a half-length or a full length pic- 
ture in to-morrow’s paper to celebrate 
the return?” 

“We are here,” explained Prince, “on 
a rather delicate mission.”” He drew out a 
newspaper. “We wish—Mr. Goldberg 
and I—to learn the name and address of 
the party who wrote that question.” 

Mr. Clifton’s eyes fell upon the para- 
graph Prince pointed out, and he burst 
into a loud laugh. 
he giggled, “this is certainly 
‘Admirer’s’ busy day. This gentleman 
also is on the trail of the same party.” 

For the first time Mr. Prince turned to 
notice the fourth person in the room, and 
as his eyes fell upon Mr. King, he started 
in surprise. 

“Well, well, how are you, King?” he 
said, holding out his hand, “and how’s 
everybody up at Mrs. McDermott’s?” 

Mr. King murmured an inarticulate 
reply, and failed to see the hand. At that 
moment the amused Clifton broke in. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” he said. 
“Tt’s against the rules of the office to re- 
veal names in a case like this, but I’ll call 
up the—er—the lady and ask her if 
there’s any objection. If there is, of 
course, we’ll have to drop the matter. If 
not—hello—er—North 2607 ring 2— 
you never can tell, you know—oh, hello, 
is this the lady who wrote the News that 
question about Suburban Garden Stock 
Company ?—Admirer ?—yes—well, Mr. 
Morton Prince and two other—er—gen- 
tlemen are here and want to know your 
name and address, if there’s no objec- 
tions—hello—yes, shall I—yes, right 
here—oh—all right—yes—certainly.” 

Mr. Clifton hung up the receiver. 

‘‘ «A dmirer’ seems to think a good deal 
of you, Prince,” he laughed. “She made 
me promise to keep you here till she could 
come down to the office. Wants to see you 
personally, it seems.” 

Mr. Prince yawned behind his pearl 
glove. 

“Oh, these women,” he said, adopting 


“Say,” 


what he considered to be an air of ex- 
treme boredom. ‘They bother an actor to 
death. I assure you I do nothing to en- 
courage them. But they’re forever send- 
ing me flowers and notes.’”’ He took out a 
cigaret, and lighted it. “Sorry to keep you 
waiting, Mr. Goldberg.” 

Mr. Goldberg grunted, and shifted un- 
easily in his chair. Mr. Clifton had taken 
up his novel again. The leading man at 
Suburban Garden crossed his legs and 
gazed wearily at the wall, 
decked with portraits of stage people. 

He did not notice Mr. King, and it is 
well that he did not, since that gentle- 
man’s face was twisted into strange lines. 
Anger and hate struggled upon it. For 
Mr. King had recognized North 2607 
ring 2, and he felt that his heart could 
never be light again. Not only had Nina 
been false to him in her admiration for 
another, but devoid of all shame, she had 
in his own hearing insisted upon travel- 
ing clear down to the News office in or- 
der to stand revealed before Morton 
Prince as his simpering “Admirer.” 

Well, Mr. King decided, it would not 
be his fault if the climax were not suffi- 
ciently thrilling. Carefully he worked 
out the final scene in this old, old play of 
woman, fair but false. The office boy 
would announce Nina, and she would ap- 
pear in the doorway. At that instant, Mr. 
King determined, he would leap across 
the space that separated him from Mr. 
Prince, and give the hero of Suburban 
Garden the most complete and successful 
pummeling of his career. In the presence 
of Nina he would rumple that lovely 
hair, rip that lovely tie from its moor- 
ings, and write his signature on that 
handsome face. 

“A lady to see you, sir,” said an office 
boy, at last, sticking a red head inside. 

“Surely—show her in,” said Mr. Clif- 
ton, laying down his book in pleased an- 
ticipation. 

Mr. King poised, ready to spring. Ob- 
livious to his danger, the handsome vic- 
tor in many a make-believe joust, stood 
up. The door opened, and Mr. King 
leaped—only to pause midway. 

For there, blocking the door, stood the 
generous form of Mrs. McDermott, her 
face set in hard lines, her eyes blazing. 
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Mr. Prince turned pale, and the gal- 
lant smile on his face faded. 

“Admirer!” he gasped. 

“Ves,” said Mrs, McDermott, advanc- 
ing in grim determination, ‘that’s me. 
‘Admirer.’ But it’s not your acting I ad- 
mire—it’s your nerve. How about that 
forty-four dollars you went away owing 
me, for board ?” 

‘“‘I—why, I was to bring it to you to- 
day,” stammered Mr. Prince, somewhat 
discomfited by a gurgle of joy from Mr, 
Goldberg. 

Mrs. McDermott held out a large, re- 
lentless hand. 

“T’]l take it now,” she said. 

Unobserved, Mr. King slipped happily 
out the door. 


’ 


Two hours later, in the second balcony, 
just before the curtain went up on the 
last act, Mr. King leaned towards Nina. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, “gee! I’m sorry I 
acted that way.” 

“Forget it,’ Nina said, “it’s all over 
now. Mr. Prince was so lovely an’ polite, 
I hated to tell you he owed us for board. 
But I’m glad you found out, anyway. An’ 
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—well, you see, Ma’d promised me that 
$44 for a—a trousseau. That’s how I 
come to wonder if Mr. Prince was com- 
ing back, that night in the park when you 
asked me—when you said—’”’ 

Mr. King squeezed her hand ecstat- 
ically. Then he uttered a sudden excla- 
mation. 

“T forgot,” he said, drawing from his 
coat pocket a crumpled bunch of violets 
and laying them in her lap, “I bought 
them for you.” 

Nina gave a little cry and buried her 
face in their fragrance. 

“They’re lovely,” 
“they’re just—swell.” 

“Yes,” assented Mr. King, “‘they’re so 
fresh and—and—spring-like.” 

The lights about them were lowered, 
and the footlights flamed. 

The curtain was about to rise on the 
happy ending that must ever come some- 
how. Mr. King, deep in his own happy 
ending, leaned closer to the violets and to 
Nina. 

“Jimmy O’Brien,” he said, “told me 
to-day he’s got the best flat in the city for 
only nineteen a month—” 


she murmured, 


* How about that forty-four dollars you went away owing me, for board?” 
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GEORGE LESLIE FAIRFAX was 

a young man who might very well 
have been described as colorless, had it 
not been for one thing. This particular 
possession—his blood—was of a theo- 
retical blue so deep and unquestionable, 
that any such description as “colorless” 
would be wholly inaccurate. 

In other respects he was small and 
insignificant, with pale, washed-out eyes, 
thin, sandy hair, and a faint apology for 
4 mustache. His movements were slow, 
his speech was drawling, and it was said 
of him that he was continually exhausted 
by the mere effort of existence. Among 
his relatives he was known as George. 
His acquaintances spoke of him as 
“Fairy,” and meant it in every sense of 
the word. 

But there was the blood, pure and un- 
defiled, handed down to him by countless 
gcenerations of Leslies and Fairfaxes. 
In the old southern city in which he 
lived, it never failed to earn him a 
species of respectful toleration. 

Fairy dwelt with an unmarried sister 
in the most exclusive portion of the 
residence district. The house was of 
priceless age and architecture and had 
been erected in that ancient southern 
manner which apparently has an eye 
upon the ravages of eternity. Indeed it 
was whispered among the business men 
that a less robust structure must inevi- 
tably have collapsed beneath the ever- 
increasing weight of mortgages. All of 
which brings us to those particular inci- 
dents of the Fairfax menage with which 
we have to deal. 

It was a motor that began the trouble 
—a low rakish motor, of a dull, glow- 
ing red, and furnished with as many 
cylinders as there are blasts to a whistle 
at the knocking-off hour. Fairy saw it 
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in the display portion of a down-town 
garage and, being seized with a desire 
for immediate possession, entered at once 
upon the matter of its purchase. In re- 
turn for his note, payable in thirty days, 
he was allowed, in the most literal sense, 
of the words, to be carried away by his 
desire. 

His triumph, however, was_ short- 
lived. In the very act of curving grace- 
fully toward the curb before his resi- 
dence he lost control of the steering 
gear, and jammed the machine against 
the unsympathetic bulk of a sycamore 
tree. True, the internal damage was 
slight, as he was afterward enabled to 
back away from the obstructing of the 
sidewalk. Externally the machine bore 
an aspect not unlike that of the burst- 
ing of a huge, over-ripe tomato. Fairy 
surveyed the wreck for a moment with 
a harassed air and then indulged in the 
faint shrug with which he was wont to 
dismiss unfortunate occurrences that dis- 
turbed the even tenor of his way 

Five minutes later he presented him- 
self before his sister, who was busily en- 
gaged at the desk in her sitting-room. 

“My dear,” said he, after he had 
saluted her, “I have just made a pur- 
chase that I am sure will delight you. 
It is something that will both increase 
our enjoyment and improve our health.” 

Miss Fairfax folded a sheaf of trades- 
men’s accounts into a neat package and 
secured them with a rubber band before 
replying. She was a tall woman, well 
past middle-age, gray of hair and proud 
of bearing. Her features, though regular 
and aristocratic, were touched with a 
certain look of shrewdness which led one 
to believe that her ancestors had in- 
creased her inheritance by a gift of 
brains. 

“What in the world are you driving 
at?” she asked. 
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“At nothing at present, my dear Amel- 
ia,” replied Fairy. “I was driving for 
the curb, and ran over it, and bumped 
into a tree. To be plain with you, I have 
bought a motor car.” 

There was a moment of ominous si- 
lence. 

“And what did you pay for it, may I 
ask ?” inquired his sister in icy tones. 

“Nothing,” replied Fairy brightly. “I 
only signed a piece of paper. Something 
about thirty days. You'll attend to it, 
I’m sure. The price, if I remember right- 
ly, was somewhere between three and 
four thousand.” 

“George,” said Miss Fairfax with 
deadly calmness, “I have grave doubts 
as to which of us is the greater fool. 
Here I have gone on considering you a 
harmless idiot and, at the eleventh hour, 
I find that you are dangerously insane. 
You will return your purchase at once 
and pray a merciful Providence that we 
may continue, for a while at least, to 
enjoy the comforts of our carriage.” 

A faint look of consternation, almost 
of fear, passed over Fairy’s placid coun- 
tenance. He had expected opposition, de- 
nunciation, perhaps, but nothing like 
this. 

“What you ask is impossible, my dear 
Amelia,” said he. “As I have told you, 
I ran into a tree. The machine is smashed 
beyond any possible hope of return. And 
even if it were not, you could hardly ex- 
pect me to do such a thing. Surely a gen- 
tleman can make such a purchase with- 
out—” 

“Tt depends upon the gentleman,” in- 
terrupted his sister sharply. “Although 
I have often tried to explain our 
financial condition to you without 
success, I feel that this last act of 
lunacy deserves a final effort. For the 
last five years we have been living en- 
tirely upon the money borrowed on our 
final possession—this house. To use a 
more odious comparison, we have been 
like that species of grub which takes up 
its abode inside a leaf and feasts upon it 
until it is entirely consumed. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot further emulate its 
career and move to a fresh one. Our 
family tree has been singularly barren in 
this respect.” 


rl 
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“But I am not interested in grubs,” 
objected Fairy. 

“Perhaps not,” said Miss Fairfax. 
“But I am sure you will be interested 
when I tell you that our leaf has given 
out. In fact this occurred some time ago 
and we have only been able to go on 
this far through my choice of gentlemen, 
as creditors. Should they have become in- 
quisitive about even such a simple thing 
as interest, we would not have lasted 
this long. And now you add an indebted- 
ness of several thousand. I also presume 
that your motor was not bought from a 
gentleman.” 

“I’m afraid not,” faltered Fairy. “He 
was very large and red, and he was in 
his shirt sleeves. You would probably 
refer to him as a ‘person.’ 

“And was there anything in the paper 
that you signed about a mortgage as 
security?” asked his sister. 

“IT believe there was,” said Fairy 
faintly—and fled from the room. 

He dined that night at his club and 
returned at an hour that precluded any 
possibility of an encounter with his prac- 
tical sister. But the following morning 
had to be reckoned with and, when he 
finally descended the stairs at 9:30, he 
was in a state closely bordering upon 
terror. 

To his surprise his sister gave him a 
smiling and affectionate greeting from 
across the breakfast table. All through 
the meal she was her usual charming 
self and Fairy was just beginning to 
think her apologetic, and was endeavor- 
ing to act accordingly, when the meaning 
of her attitude was explained to him with 
the chilling suddenness of a plunge into 
cold water. 

“George,” said Miss Fairfax, “I am 
really, genuinely pleased at your ap- 
proaching marriage.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
Fairy, dropping into instant sulkiness. 

“Of course you don’t,” replied his 
sister sweetly. “I only decided upon it 
last night—or rather a few minutes be- 
fore you came in. It is perhzps needless 
to explain that when your friend, the 
motor dealer, forecloses the twentiet’) 
mortgage on this place, the others will 
foreclose also. Marriage is the only solu- 
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tion of the problem, and you are to be 
the victim. It is only poetic justice, any- 
how, as you are the sole author of our 
downfall.” 

“And I suppose you have decided up- 
on the girl also?” observed Fairy, with 
what, in any one else, would have been 
an attempt at sarcasm. 

“Of course,” said Miss Fairfax. “As 
the marriage is for money, she is natur- 
ally beneath you. Our ancestors will 
probably leap from the walls—which 
will only be honest, as their very frames 
are not paid for. The girl is a Miss Syl- 
vester, whom I met at her country place 
last summer. Her parents are both vul- 
gar and aspiring, and you should have 
but little trouble in the affair. There 
was a young man who seemed rather in- 
terested—a Mr. Smith—but of course 
you need have no fear of him. In addi- 
tion to his name he is also in trade. I 
am now about to pay one of my many 
social obligations by inviting the young 
lady down for next week’s cotillion.” 

“But you surely don’t expect to 
carry out the engagement and the mar- 
riage in thirty days?” objected Fairy. 

“A mere hint will be sufficient,” re- 
plied his sister. “It is always done in 
international marriages.” 

“Is that so?” said Fairy languidly. 
“If you're quite through, I think I'll 
co to the club.” 


II 


It was in no pleasant frame of mind 
iat Fairy set forth some six days later 
o meet the dispenser of his future hap- 

piness. Into the peaceful monotony of 
his existence there had now come two 
disturbing influences. 

The first, his motor car, alternately 
delighted and annoyed him. To whirl 
about in it from place to place was a 
never-ending pleasure, but in the whirl- 
ing he could not escape the conscious- 
ness that it was through this verypleasure 
that he was forced into the second and 
lesser of the disturbing influences—his 
marriage. 

His sister had been very plain upon 
this point. Without the expense of the 
notor they could still have run along. 


With it, and with the addition of a heavy 
bill for repairs, they could not hope 
to escape bankruptcy when the note 
came due at the end of the thirty days. 
All that would remain to them would 
be to seek the sanctuary of some obscure 
and inexpensive flat. 

As for the marriage itself—Fairy 
thought of it only with the vague dis- 
taste that one feels for a visit to the den- 
tist, and similar unpleasant duties. That 
he should consider the responsibilities 
that must accompany such a union never 
for a moment disturbed the tranquillity 
of his mind. That the young lady might 
refuse him was also a matter wholly be- 
yond his ken. His sister had promised 
to engineer the affair and he had no 
doubt of her ultimate success. 

He was merely docile and obedient, 
and when the day of Miss Sylvester’s 
coming arrived, and his sister invented 
a headache of doubtful severity, he set 
forth to the depot with never a word. 

That he was hopelessly late in no way 
disconcerted him. True he had left at 
the last possible moment and had 
stopped at his club to attend to some 
trifling business, but these were matters 
that concerned only himself, and had 
nothing to do with his sister’s affair. 
If he could remember her somewhat con- 
fused apology for not meeting her guest 
in person, she should be satisfied. 

Therefore it was that when Fairy 
finally drew up before the station and 
shut off his power, the last of the after- 
noon arrivals had departed about their 
various affairs. The sidewalks, which 
had lately been crowded with car-seek- 
ing passengers, now lay deserted save for 
the passers-by. Fairy gave it a glance and 
uttered a sigh of relief. 

“She’s probably taken a cab and I'l! 
have the afternoon to myself, after all,” 
he observed, and stepped out to crank the 
car. . ’ 
As he straightened up from his task 
he was conscious of the presence of a 
young lady who stood upon the sidewalk 
directly before him She was very young 
and very pretty, and she seemed intent 
upon studying the 66 which hung at the 
back of the car. As the plate was liber- 
ally daubed with mud and dust her in- 
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quiry was not successful until Fairy had 
once more resumed his seat at the steer- 
ing wheel. Just as he was reaching for 
the brake, she stepped forward swiftly 
and held up a detaining hand. 

“Wait!” she cried, raising her voice 
above the pounding of the engine. “I 
only wanted to make sure. I was afraid 
to show myself before every one had 
gone away. And of course you didn’t 
recognize me. I wrote ‘red’ but, with 
the usual feminine inconsistency, I 
changed at the last moment to blue. Of 
course you are Mr.—” 

“Of course,” interrupted Fairy. 
“Sorry my sister couldn’t come herself, 
but she had a headache, and that sort 
of thing.” 

While speaking, Fairy had uncovered 
and had stepped out to help the young 
lady into the car. To any other man both 
her actions and her words would have 
brought the suspicion of a mistake— 
possibly of some pleasant adventure. To 
him they meant only the-.disarrangement 
of a lately planned afternoon. 

“If you’ll give me your checks I’ll see 
about your baggage,” he suggested 
in the polite tone of one who is unutter- 
ably bored. 

“Oh, I attended to all that while I 
was waiting,” replied the girl. “You see 
I wanted to do something myself. When 
one is about to accept the responsibilities 
of matrimony, one can’t begin to be in- 
dependent too soon.” 

There was an unusual uncertainty 
about Fairy’s movements as he released 
the brake and threw in his slow speed. 

“Now what the devil did Amelia write 
to her?” he asked himself. 

“Tt looks as though everything had 
been arranged before hand,” he said out 
loud. 

The girl nodded. 

“Why of course,” she replied. “And 
don’t you think we’d better go a little 
faster? We're late, you know. How far 
is it to 1240 West Main Street ?” 

“T haven’t an idea,” replied Fairy, 
throwing in his high speed. “Why do 
you ask?” 

The girl stared at him in utter amaze- 
ment. 

“Why isn’t that where we’re to go?” 
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she cried. ‘‘But perhaps there has been a 
change.” 

At this question even Fairy’s belated 
interest was aroused. I will not say that 
he was curious, for, now that he had 
lost his afternoon’s pleasure, he had room 
for no other feeling than disappoint- 
ment. That he should probe into the 
facts underlying this loss never occurred 
to him. The possibility of a mistake, 
however, smote him in a blinding flash 
of hope and understanding, and he once 
more resumed his slow speed as he turned 
to his companion. 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, “but 
I thought it was unnecessary either to 
ask who you were or to introduce myself. 
Of course you are Miss Sylvester?” 

“Of course,” smiled the girl. “It was 
wholly unnecessary, I assure you. And 
now don’t you think we’d better hurry 
to 1240 West Main Street ?” 

“My dear Miss Sylvester,” said Fairy, 
“IT don’t in the least know why you 
should be so impatient to arrive at this 
ridiculous number, but since you desire 
it, I will do my best toaccommodate you.” 
And, without more ado, he proceeded to 
speed up the car. 

“You are a very funny man,” observed 
Miss Sylvester, when the sudden impetus 
had settled down enough to allow her 
to speak. 

“Thank you,’ 


’ 


said Fairy. “It is a dis- 
tinction that I have sought for some time 
without success. Possibly my inability to 
remember but one amusing story has had 
something to do with it. If it were not 
too risqué for even one bordering upon 
matrimony, I would tell it to you as we 


” 


go along. 

Thenceforth the journey was made in 
silence as Fairy was too occupied in man- 
aging the car for further utterance. Why 
Miss Sylvester said nothing is not known. 
Perhaps it was on account of the rate at 
which they were speeding, perhaps she 
feared that upon any encouragement her 
companion might relent and tell the story 
after all. 

Having turned into West Main Street, 
Fairy began to take a careful inventory 
of the numbers over the doors. At the 
thousands he emerged into a residence 
section of dingy and unmistakable low- 





er-class. At eleven hundred he was al- 
most in the suburbs. Twelve hundred 
began a succession of newly-built houses 
and vacant lots ending in the forties 
in a small corner-church with a pafson- 
age alongside. 

Fairy drew up before the parsonage 
just in time to avoid running into a mo- 
tor car that stood at the curb. It was 
low, and red, and rakish, and in every 
respect a counterpart of his own. A vague 
suspicion began to form in Fairy’s brain. 

“See here, Miss Sylvester,” said he. 
“Tt looks to me as though we have made 
a mistake after all. Are you sure that 
you are the Miss Sylvester—of the Rich- 
ard Sylvesters, of Albemarle?” 

Che girl eyed him sternly. 

“You know it as well as I do,” she 
replied. “Don’t you think that teasing 
can sometimes be carried too far? To 
me a wedding is quite as solemn an affair 
as a funeral.’ 

“It’s worse,” agreed Fairy and, with 
growing apprehension he followed Miss 
Sylvester into the parsonage yard. 


III 


Upon the porch of the parsonage 
Fairy paused. By now he was thoroughly 
terrified. That he was either the victim 
of a mad woman or of a conspiracy, he 
felt assured. And even if the girl were 
Miss Sylvester his position might be the 
same. 

His sister had said that despite her 
own refinement her people were both 
vulgar and aspiring. What if Amelia had 
suggested the marriage in her note and 
they, fearful of some accident, had 
adopted this means of bringing it about 
at once? 

Now that the matter was so imminent, 
his distaste turned into absolute fear. 
What would become of his freedom, of 
his nights at the club, of his: solitary 
jaunts abroad? That he was seized for 
the first time by a powerful emotion 
only served to make the emotion more 
intense. He was like a child that had just 
discovered the possibilities of pain. 

“T—I—beg your pardon,” he stam- 
mered wildly. “You may think me un- 
gentlemanly, but I must insist—” 
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He got no further, for the door sud- 
denly burst open and a tall young man 
rushed out on the porch. With a cry of 
relief and joy he seized Miss Sylvester 
in his arms, Behind him a second young 
man appeared, to pause in the doorway 
and gaze inquiringly at Fairy. 

“TI don’t know who you are,” he ob- 
served, “but you seem to be the good 
fairy who brings things right at the end 
of the tale.” 

“Thank you,” said Fairy. “It’s not 
often that I am called both good and 
funny in the same day.” 

The tall young man now released Miss 
Sylvester and began a hurried jumble of 
questions and explanations. 

‘Where in the world have you been?” 
he asked. “Didn’t you get it straight? 
Tom waited until everyone had left the 
station and then came on, thinking that 
he had missed you. Who is the gentleman 
that brought you here?” 

Miss Sylvester gave a cry of surprise. 

“Why it’s your friend Tom, isn’t it?” 
she asked a little wildly. 

“Not if I know myself,” said the 
young man in the doorway. 

“Then perhaps the gentleman himself 
will explain,” said Miss Sylvester. “As 
you know, I was supposed to come 
down to visit Miss Fairfax and I had to 
stay hid until she was gone. I wrote you 
about the brother and what father said 
when I left. As if I would marry him!” 

“The little ass,” growled the tall man. 
“T’ve heard of him.” 

“You have now the added pleasure of 
seeing him,” said Fairy. “Gentlemen, 
you begin to make me feel at home.” 

In the silence that followed this dis- 
closure the tall young man placed him- 
self before Miss Sylvester in an attitude 
of protection. As he stood over six-feet- 
two and Fairy rose but little more than 


two-thirds that height, the action was, 


as ridiculous as it was unnecessary. 

“Mr. Fairfax,” said the tall man de- 
terminedly, “I am going to attempt no 
concealment of our plans. My name is 
Smith and, as you have probably heard, 
Miss Sylvester and myself have been for 
some time in love. Owing to parental 
opposition we have decided to use the 
very obvious invitation of your sister as 
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a means to the fulfillment of our happi- 
ness. It was arranged that my friend 
here was to meet Miss Sylvester in my 
motor and conduct her to this house 
where. I awaited her. Through some mis- 
understanding this portion of the plan 
miscarried. However, as the young lady 
is here, I mean to carry the rest of it 
through to a triumphant conclusion. In- 
side there is both a license and a minister. 
You will interrupt us only over my dead 
body.” 

If any expression showed itself upon 
Fairy’s placid brow it was an expression 
of relief. 

“My dear Mr. Smith,” said he, “why 
should you introduce such a painful 
and unpleasant subject as a dead body 
into your rather grandiloquent remarks? 
It is true that my estimable sister had 
some such idea as you suggest in her 
recent invitation, but that is no reason 
why you should consider me so desper- 
ately anxious to possess this young 
lady. Frankly, and without any dis- 
respect to her many apparent charms, 
I have no desire in this world to marry 
her. Nor any other woman, for that 
matter. It was only the thought of flats 
that reduced me to such a course.” 

“Flats?” asked the tall young man. 

“Flats?” echoed Miss Sylvester. 

“Flats,” replied Fairy. “I will ex- 
plain—” and, without the least embar- 
rassment, he related the unfortunate his- 
tory of his motor car. 

“Do you know,” said Miss Sylvester 
when he was through, “in spite of your 
absolute lack of shame, I think I would 
like you much better than your sister.” 

“Thanks,” said Fairy. “I have long 
entertained a similar opinion.” 

The tall young man now left the porch 
and walked out to the curb. When he re- 
turned, after examining Fairy’s motor, 
his frown had given place to a smile. 

“Mr. Fairfax,” said he, “I can say 
one thing for you, at least. You are no 
liar. Also you have been instrumental 
in straightening out what might have 
proved a fatal miscarriage of my plans 
As the owner of the garage from which 
you bought your machine, I am in a po- 
sition to make some return. If you should 


fail to pay that note within the next year 
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or so there will be nothing said about the 
matter.”’ 

“Nobly done,” cried the young man in 
the doorway. “I wish there was some- 
thing I could do.” 

“You can crank the car,” said Fairy. 
“It always tires me.” 

“But aren’t you going to stay for the 
wedding?” asked Miss Sylvester. “From 
your recent delicate disclosures, I am 
sure you can watch it, unmoved.” 

Fairy bowed low. 

“I appreciate the invitation,” said he, 
“but unfortunately I have an engagement 
down-town. In the books the good fairy 
always flies away at the ringing of the 
wedding bells, and why should not I? 
You can, however, do me a favor and 
make the circle complete. How was it 
that you made the mistake of entering 
the wrong car?” 

“Why, on account of the number,” 
answered Miss Sylvester. “99, you know. 
It had been sent beforehand.” 

“Quite so,” said Fairy. “I might have 
known.” 


IV 


After he had bowed the wedding party 
inside, Fairy went out to the curb and 
carefully examined the numbers on the 
two cars. He was jubilant upon his way 
down town and when, at the florist’s, he 
added a huge bunch of roses to a long- 
overdue account, the proprietor was so 
affected by his good spirits that he had 
not the heart to mention the matter. 

Two minutes later Fairy backed into 
the garage. His face was serene and 
peaceful, and in speaking of his car he 
used the pronoun “my—” whereas he had 
spoken of it before as “the.” 

“William,” said he to one of the chauf- 
feurs, “I wish you would take my car and 
deliver these roses at number 1240 West 
Main Street. Go as quickly as possible 
and I will be responsible for the fines.” 

He paused a moment to write some- 
thing upon a card. 

“And William,” he added, as he thrust 
it into the box, “the next time you boys 
go joy riding in my machine, kindly 
oblige me by not leaving the number 
upside down.” 

















The Trail’s End 


BY PERCY M. CUSHING 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERMANN C. WALL 


HE sheriff of Hollow Lake learned 

back against the bar, crossed his 
thick arms over his chest, and surveyed 
the group of lumbermen that crowded 
the dingy room of the “Pine Tree” sa- 
loon. 

“T want a man you all know, an’ I’m 
here to get him, because this’s the place 
he’d most likely be,” he said ponder- 
ously. 

The buzz of voices ceased. The room 
lapsed into silence, broken only by the 
clink of glasses behind the bar, where 
old man Putney, keeper of the “Pine 
Tree,’ moved uneasily about. Then Dick 
Winters spoke: 

“Who's the man, aren’t you going to 
tell us, Bill?” 

“Correct,” assented the sheriff slowly. 
“As I said, you all know him—know 
him as well as you do me, some’n you, 
an’ some’n you better, mebbe. And it’s 
only nat’ral he’d come here first, where 
he ought to come, an’ so I come after 
him.” 

He paused for a moment. No one re- 
plied, and he continued: 

“It aint a pretty job, exactly, because 
I know him, too, but I’m sheriff, an’ I’m 
goin’ to do my duty. The man I want 
is Ed Putney, so if he’s here, trot him 
out.” 

Behind the bar Old Man Putney 
dropped a glass, and the broken frag- 
ments tinkled on the floor. There was 
a quick movement among the knot of 
men, the sound of a dozen drawn 
breaths, but before anyone could speak 
the old man’s thin hand reached out to- 
wards the sheriff. 

“What's this about my Ed, Bill Bul- 
lard?” he demanded in a quivering 
voice, 

y the Sheriff turned his huge 
body and faced his questioner. 

“There aint much to tell,” 


Slowly 


he said. 
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“Jim Skene’s dead. Found him shot 
through the back, up Bear Lake way, at 
sun up. The boys from the Kitson camp 
picked up an empty Winchester shell 
an’ this mitten, two rod from where he 
lay.” 

He drew a small and shapely red 
mitten from the pocket of his jacket 
and, holding it up, rolled back the wrist- 
let. 

“There’s his initials sewed on the in- 
side, an’ now I’m here for him,” he con- 
cluded simply. 

Old Man Putney opened his gray lips 
to speak, but the words sputtered and 
died. Ed Putney was his son—an only 
son, with black, reckless eyes, a weak, 
handsome face, and a somewhat unstable 
regard for law and honor. 

Then Bullard stepped into the break. 

“I’m sorry, old man,” he said, “but 
he’ll have to explain this, or—” 

And right there the sheriff stopped, 
for a door at the rear of the long, low 
room was flung wide; there was a burst 
of merry laughter, a sparkle of dark 
eyes, and a tall, lithe girl sprang to the 
center of the floor. 

“Nell!” Every voice echoed her name. 

“Boys—Bill, why, how are you?” 

A moment she stood, full in the yellow 
flare of the greasy oil lamp suspended 
from the ceiling, her eyes snapping, her 
cheeks crimson, and her little brown 
hands stretched out before her, drinking 
in with frank enjoyment the open ad- 
miration of the motley assemblage. And 
in that instant a hush fell on the room 
like a shadow. Quickly the girl searched 
one face after another, and the smile 
flickered and died. 

“What’s the matter—all lost your 
tongues?” she cried. ‘““What’s the matter 
with you, Bill? You look as though it 
might hurt you to smile—or don’t you 
remember me?” 
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‘he red blood mounted to the Sheriff's 
cheeks and showed beneath the bronze. 
There was hardly a lumberjack from 
Dorset to Crazy River who did not know 
his one weakness. He loved her, and the 
fact that she had once entered a skating 
race, for a pair of fur gloves put up by 
the Mills Company, and beaten him for 

et 


i © 


them—beaten him as easily as though 
was not called its best in the region— 
only heightened his admiration for her. 

Once a man had 
taken occasion to 
mention certain un- 
savory things in the 
same breath wit] 
the girl’s name. The 
sheriff was not pres- 
ent, but later he 
found out. And he 
didn’t say a word. 
His face just 
changed, that was 
all. He became a 
wolf. Those who 
saw him start out 
over the snow, said 
so afterward. Chey 
said he was not a 
man, but just an ani- 
mal with a great 
hunger — a hunger 
that could be satis- 
fied by one thing 
only, a hunger that 
never abated, but 


grew steadily, like 


~ 














a devotion which neared the strength of 
a mother’s love for a wayward boy. The 
Sheriff coughed in embarrassment and 
took his elbows from the bar. For one in- 
stant Nell Putney’s face paled. Then she 
stepped quickly forward and faced the 
Sheriff of Hollow Lake. 

“Tell me, Bill Bullard, is what my 
father says true ?” she demanded, and her 
voice was low and tense. 

There was almost an appeal in the 
Sheriff’s eyes, but 
he was_ obdurate. 
Slowly he drew a 
small red mitten 
from his pocket, and 
held it out for in- 
spection. 

The girl hardly 
glanced at the ex- 
hibit. “It’s a lie.” 
she said coolly, “a 
dirty, low lie, 
and—” 

The Sheriff 
checked her with his 
hand. 

“It aint a pleasant 
business, N—, Miss 
Putney, but duty is 
duty.” . 

“That's right,” 
put in Pat Healy, 
sympathetical ly. 
“Skene was the 
meanest, orneryest 
cuss as ever lived, 


that of a starved “ Nell” but the evidence 


wolf pack. And that 

hunger was satisfied, just as they all 
knew it would be. A certain man left the 
timber country forever—and after that 
Hollow Lake chose its words with dis- 
cretion when Nell Putney’s name was the 
topic of conversation. 

But now Bill Bullard shifted his feet 
uneasily. He was plainly perturbed. 

“As I was tellin’ the boys,”’ he began, 
with the air of a schoolboy who has not 
srepared his lesson—but Old Man Put- 
ev saved him from the words. 

“He says our Ed has killed Bill Skene, 
end he’s come to get him.” 

Every eve f cused on the girl. Tl ey 
all knew her devotion to her brother— 


against Ed’s dam- 
agin,’ and Bill’s got to see justice done.” 

“Ay tenk he aint ban stuck on his yob, 
too,” interjected Tim Olsen, with a 
knowing look that suddenl~ lost its sig- 
nificance, as the Sheriff avoided the chal- 
lenge in the girl’s eyes and demanded of 
the others: 

“Has anybody seen Ed?” 

Sut before there was time to answer, 
the door of the “Pine Tree’ opened ab- 
ruptiy, admitting an icy blast and Pierre 
Loques, the storekeeper. The Sheriff 
turned to question the newcomer amid 
the confusion of moving chairs and clat- 
tering feet: and when he again looked 
for the girl she was gone. 
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It took perhaps ten, perhaps fifteen 
minutes for the little Frenchman to im- 
part the information, that not half an 
hour before he had seen Ed Putney 
going towards the lake with a pair of 
skates yulder. Five minutes 
more were consumed in ‘ries for 
details, and then. with the 
in an uproar, Bill Bullard was pounding 
| 


bar as he shouted 


Over his sink 
l'ree 


with a huge fist on the 
in the ear of Old Man Putney: 
Old Man, skates—hand ’em over 

And the Old Man cast one pathetic 
glance at t Sheriff's face, and dared 
not 
closed on a leep chested figure, and Dick 


] 
LAN 
t 


“Skates, 


” 


it 
? 
yh 


ie 
refuse. Then the door opened and 


Winters stepped quickly behind the cheap 
pine bar in time to catch a shriveled form 
hat tottered and fell limply. 

The moon looked pale and muffled 
along the narrow trail as the Sheriff of 
Hollow Lake swung into a long, steady 
stride towards the frozen water that 
broadened into the darkness. Miles away 
it converged once more, only to broaden 
and converge again and again into a suc- 
cession of portage-broken lakes that 
stretched like a necklace of frozen pearls 
four hundred miles to Dorset and the 
border. 

For the moment the girlish figure back 
in the “‘Pine Tree’? was forgotten in the 
beginning of the long chase 
loved with the love of a strong man for 
the fight, and dr | what 
it meant to him. 
price he would 
look in the girl’s eyes when 
him. If he lost 
The sense of honor 
woodsman lay untainted 
pliable adaptability that comes of civili- 
zation; and then, t ] was the love 
of the hunt for the hunt’s sake that the 
wolf pack feels— a power of whose dom- 
inating influence he was hardly conscious. 

He reached the top of a small hill, 
and saw far down towards the end of the 
trail a dark figure in moonlight, 
moving swiftly along where the 
stood out black and silent against the 
white distance of the crystal ice, as yet 
uncarpeted with snow. A moment only 
the dark dot Then it van- 
ished into the shadow of the mills; but 


—a chase he 


recause of 
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If he won, he kne 
have to pay—fror 
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the Sheriff did not hurry. Before he could 
have covered one quarter of the distance 
that lay between him and the lake, the 
quarry would be miles down the ice. He 
knew the chase would be a long one, 
and he was saving himself for the time 
when he would be on equal ground. 

The black ice flashed beneath him, 
as he shot out from the shadow of the 
mills, and strained his eyes ahead; but 
the figure he sought had disappeared into 
the darkness, nearly an hour in the lead. 
Chat hour meant many long miles. 

And always the Sheriff saw the fight 
that lay before him. It was the long, 
steady flight of the timber wolf on a 
wilderness trail, grim, relentless, untir- 
ing, until the quarry drops from exhaus- 
tion—the sort of fight that knows but one 
end. 

He for the .white 
marks of skate-runners as a wolf sniffs 
a spoor. But the scud driving swiftly 
across the moon obscured his vision. It 
mattered little, though, for he knew well 
the plans of his man—he would get to 
Dorset as quickly as possible, and once 
across the border would defy pursuit. 
But the Sheriff knew also that four hun- 
dred miles of ice and portage lay between 
far away Dorset and silent saw- 
mills squatting darkness of 
the shore. And he shut his teeth. 

An hour, and he was a dozen miles 
down the lake, swinging along easily, 
but with a power that belittled the effort, 
and carried him forward at an even pace 
that ate up mile after mile with the re- 
lentless precision of machinery. About 
himtheshores had begun to converge. Oc- 
casionally he could discern through the 
gloom the of the wooded 
banks, and he knew there was a short 
portage not far ahead. 

It was long past midnight when the 
black and silent shore came to meet him 
from the darkness and he paused in the 
shelter of a blow-down to build a fire. 
He held his numbing fingers over the 
flame and stamped his feet. Then he 
took a brand and went back to the ice. 
bending low and holding the glowing 
ember close to the frozen surface. Not 
a dozen yards from where the runners of 
his own skates had cut their white trail, 
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he found more white marks. He bent 
carefully over them. Then he swore soft 
ly under his breath. Those white marks 
had been made by two pairs of skates. 

There was no getting away from it. 
Two skaters had reached the shore there 
before him, or Ed Putney had doubled on 
his trail. But the Sheriff knew that was 
impossible, for the runner marks were 
made by skates moving in the same direc- 
tion. 

But there was no sign of haste as 
moved back to his fire. That was not part 
of his plan. The wolf hunts steadily, sel 
dom pushing hard until the quarry is 
worn to exhaustion. 

Deliberately he brewed some tea and 
ate a biscuit. Then he tackled the port 
It was rough with boulders and 
clogged with brush. Hurrying clouds 
drew a blanket across the sky. The moon 
was obscured, and the stars were dead. 
[he way was black as ink. Frozen roots 
reached from the gloom and tripped him ; 
dead briars entangled his feet and bit 
through his leggings. Ice-crusted 
branches lashed across his face and drew 
blood. At times he swore quietly. 

Half an hour it cost to reach the 
There he built another fire and searched 
with a flaming brand for the tracks of 
skates. It took him some time to find 
them. The quarry had taken a diagonal 
course across the portage, emerging a 
quarter of a mile from where the Sheriff 
came out. Inch by inch Bullard went 
over the black ice. At last he paused. 
There were the white tracks, plain as 
the nose on his face, but they were the 
tracks of but one pair of skates. 

He searched the ice on either side of 
them, building little fires every few yards 
until he had a dozen of them going, but 
the glinting surface was as virgin as the 
day it froze. Finally he sat down and 
thought. It was a puzzle. Perhaps he had 
been mistaken about that second trail on 
the other side. It was very dark, and the 
ice looks mysterious at night, even by 
firelight. A moment later he was driving 
down the fresh course, his eyes bent al- 
ways on the black surface that flowed 
and flowed beneath him like liquid vel- 
vet. And always the track of a single 
pair of skates led him on. 


he 


age. 


ice. 


He had covered fifteen miles and the 
dawn began to waken, far out over the 
gray country. He saw it first in the dis- 


tant banks of the lake that loomed 
vaguely towards him, like shadowy 


spectres from the maw of night; then in 
the faint gray over his shoulder, and 
later in the ice itself, where the first 
hints of day were thrown back into his 
eyes. 

But still he did not hurry. 

He had been on the ice eight hours, 
yet he was not even weary. The full, 
keen thrill of the chase was awake with- 
in him, and the wolf instinct was very 
near his soul. And ever, as the fire of the 
pursuit grew in his veins, the dread that 
had followed him out of the dingy ‘Pine 
Tree” and haunted him recurrently along 
the first the journey, drew 
farther away. He did not reason why. 
That would have been useless. He could 
not comprehend the deeper instincts of 
his nature—the relentless nature of the 
four-footed creaturestwhose coal-like eyes 
had gleamed down many a wilderness 
trail, and some of whose qualities he 
had inherited from the rough country 
that bred him. And one thing only is 
stronger than instinct. That thing is 
love; but more often it is a woman’s 
love than that of a man. Instinct will 
drive to the limit of human endurance; 
love will drive beyond it. 

Presently the gray sweep of the east 
burst, and the little sun looked across at 
him. But he did not return its gaze. He 
was bending far forward to the rhyth- 
mic swing of his body now, and he knew 
it was there only by the faint warmth 
on his cheek. An hour later he stood 
upright, coasted around a sharp point, 
and faced the shores that were again 
closing in on him. He had come to the 
next portage. 

He lighted a little fire and made tea 
again. As he drew a biscuit from a small 
sack over his shoulder, he noticed that 
there were only three remaining. But 
the knowledge left him unmoved. He 
drank his tea in silence, munched his 
biscuit without looking up; then re- 
moved the sack from his shoulders while 
he slapped his arms across his chest for 
warmth. 


stages of 








He searched the ice, building little fires every few yards 


He traveled the portage; still 
he did not hurry. Only he wasted no 
time or effort needlessly. As he emerged 
from the frozen brush on the other side 
the faint feel of warmth on his cheek 
departed, and he knew the sun had gone 
behind clouds; but he did not look up. 
His eyes were on the boulder-strewn 
shore, and he saw the dead embers of a 
tiny fire at his feet. Then he searched 
the ice. The steel-seared trail stretched 
before him. He grunted briefly with 
satisfaction. 


yet 
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Portage after portage drew in to him, 
were passed and joined those that lay be- 


hind. 

Noon came. The sun peeped out for a 
moment and died in the gray sky. Still 
the ice flowed beneath him. Hours 
dragged by, and the afternoon found 
him many miles down the chain, eyes 
still on the ice. 

At twilight he was hurrying. 

His beard was a white mass where 
the sweat had frozen. His face was raw 
from the cold wind that swept into it. 
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Now and again he raised his mittened 
hand and dashed the ice from his water 
ing eyes. And always his pace gradually 
increased. 

He shot around a point of land and 
a crack in the ice gripped the runner of 
his skate and threw him heavily. A jag- 
ged hummock in the frozen surface 
gashed his forehead to the bone. 

Stunned, he sat up weakly, but when 
he tried to rise, his legs gave way under 
him. He had strained a tendon, and 
while he rested he felt his wet clothes, 
freezing, stiffening like boards. He 
rocked his body to and fro to keep them 
free. 

It was dark when he 
again. He was chilled to the 
Sharp pains ravaged his leg at every 
stroke of the skates. Deep within him 
he felt something growing—relentlessly, 
Then he remem- 


moving 
marrow. 


was 


insatiably growing. 
bered dully that he had felt it coming 
on for a long time. But now he could 
no longer disregard it. It was the hun- 
ger-agony. He reached for the sack with 
the three remaining biscuits. It was gone. 
Slowly he recalled taking it from his 
shoulders while he lashed his arms at 
the last portage. He cursed thickly. 
Hour by hour the wind had been in 
creasing. It down from the far 
hills, carried its tumultuous thundering 
through the leafless forests, and whirled 
its full, wild strength flush across the 
frozen water. And in its teeth was snow. 
The Sheriff felt the dry, granular 
flakes gnaw at cheeks and snarl 
in his ears, and he lowered his great 
head to the storm. [t dawned upon him 
that the trail of the quarry might be 
wiped out by the drifting whiteness, but 
he kept on—for he knew that before 
many hours the snow would deepen so 
that his skates would be useless, and if 
he did not reach the shore he would face 
the frozen death. 
Already he felt its touch. His feet 
' like lumps of lead. He 


Swe] rt 
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his raw 


were numb, 


paused to loosen the skate straps and 
give the blood a better chance to cir- 
culate. Then he struggled on with his 
right hand slowly freezing. He placed 
the mitten from the left over it. Sudden- 
ly he pitched forward with a hoarse cry. 
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The powdery snow fiad concealed an 
open stretch of water where a spring 
bubbled to the surface of the lake, and 
he had gone into it waist-deep. Pain- 
fully he dragged himself out—and the 
water immediately froze on him. The 
lower half of his body was encased in 
ice. 

With the butt of his revolver he 
cracked off the crystal coating, slashed 
his arms across his chest and stamped 
his feet to warm them. Then he began 
a long detour, following the open lead 
and traveling at desperate speed to shake 
off the grip of the cold 

He was reeling when he swung around 
the last of the open water and faced 
southward again, but his jaw was set. 
Like a godsend the next portage closed 
quickly in on him, and he flung him- 
self in the lee of a fallen tree and built 


a fire. Carefully he thawed the frost 
from his flesh with snow, and then 
warmed himself over the blaze. When 


came back to his limbs, he 
for his tin can to melt down 
to drink. But he remembered he 
had left it in the bag with the biscuit and 
tea. The dry thirst that is born of the 
cold was upon him, and he had no water. 
Feebly and futilely he tried to cut a 
hole through the thick ice with his knife. 
Then he fought to keep off the desire 
to eat the new fallen snaw, for he knew 
that would but increase his agony. 

Desperately he staggered across the 
portage and took to the ice again. The 
snow had stopped sifting, but the gale 
still howled across the wilderness, and 
he bowed his head to it piteously. Dawn 
found him tottering along like a drunken 
man, his knees wavering, his ankles turn- 
ing, and his head sunk forward—but 
with the wolf spirit still alive, insistent, 
merciless, driving him on. And it was 
this alone that kept him up now, that 
racked the f his body—this 
thing hecould not understand. Afterward 
he found reason to be grateful for its 
existence, and for the suffering it caused 
him, for without them he must have 
given up the chase. 

Often he fell clumsily, like a rag doll. 
At times he pinched his flesh, for the 
monotony of the ceaseless stroke upon 
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stroke might have let him sleep, and 
sleep meant death and failure. 

At his feet in the thin layer of snow 
that came halfway up the runners of 
his skates, was the other trail, and he 
knew that the quarry was near—so near 
perhaps as to be visible; but he did not 
raise his eyes. It was not until many 
hours that he lifted his head with an 
effort and saw a black dot far down the 
white distance. The discovery was man- 
ifested only in the glitter of his sunken 
eyes and the the drawn 
muscles about his blackened cheeks. He 


twitching of 


did not increase his speed. That was be 
yond him now. He was just holding his 
own. 

Holding his own. 

Slowly the realization struggled 
through the dulled grooves of his brain, 
and goaded him. Yet he knew he could 
not do more. He had done his best, and 
now he must wait until the other’s best 
had failed. The thought hurt him. 

His mind called for the supreme effort 
that would draw that far black dot back 
to him, give it human shape and place it 
within his grasp, but his body could not 
respond. The instinct that had held him 
to the long chase had served him to the 
limit of its capacity. There 
thing only that might have sufficed his 
purpose, might have lashed to greater 
effort his wearied flesh. And thac thing 
he had not. He had left it back along 
the frozen distance in the low, ill- 
lighted room of the “Pine Tree.” 

But he could hold his own—and he 
held it. And then the immutable laws of 
nature triumphed—the laws that allow 
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The 
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AM an aérial chauffeur. We have been 
engaged in this occupation, deemed 
perilous by some, through six generations 
of our family. It was my granduncle, 
Brown Nortly, you will recall, who 
made the record flight from Tierra del 
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the supremacy of the spirit over sinew 
for a time, but not forever. Slowly, very, 
very slowly, inch by inch, foot by foot, 
as the hours dragged, he cut down the 
distance. And slowly, very, very slowly, 
the dark figure came back to him along 
the ice. And he saw it come—saw it with- 
out wonder, without reason. For now he 
was past wonder, past reason, beyond all 
save the remnant of that instinct which 
makes the wolf hold the trail until death 
comes, 

Then as dusk flung itself along the 
gaunt forest, the hand of the law waver- 
ing, uncertain, closed on the slim shoul- 
der of a figure in a man’s jacket and 
trousers ; and the race was won. 

And in that instant a choking cry left 
the cracked lips of the Sheriff. In it-was 
the pain of utter exhaustion, but out- 
weighing, far surpassing that, was an- 
other note—the agony of fearful despair. 
For a face was turned up to his, a hag- 
gard little face, blackened with the suf- 
fering of the cold, and distorted by the 
anguish of a soul that had driven a 
body that had failed across that last 
hundred miles of frozen hell. 

Then the leaden arms of the Sheriff 
with infinite tenderness about a 
form that swayed gently and sagged 
limp against his breast. 


( losed 


Somewhere back along those silent 
hundred miles of frozen water and wild- 
erness, a man with a sprained ankle 
and wearing a woman’sskirt, cursed weakly 
when the hem of it caught in the brush 
—and for an instant delayed his progress 
toward the States. 


Fear 
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HANSON BOOTH 


Fuego to Colon in the matter of the 
Brentburg case. He was, with my ex- 
ception, the only one of the line to serve 
private concerns. 

The records of the Department of 
War carry many names of the Nortlys. 
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Leigh Nortly, my grandfather, com- 
manded the aérial flotilla at the capture 
of Tokyo, and my great-great-grandsire, 
who was in command of the first experi- 
mental squadron, acquired his intimate 
and wonderful knowledge of air-craft 
from no less an authority than the elder 
Sprague. 

I have said that I am an aérial chauf- 
feur. In this I have erred, for no more 
shall the hum of the motors lull me to a 
dream of the eventual flight to Mars in 
search of the ill-fated Bourgen expedi- 
tion, as once they did, nor the rush of 
the upper ether send into my brain mad 
imaginings of an aloofness from terres- 
trial bonds. 

That is the trouble with our profes- 
sion. Ford Nortly, whom my father al- 
ways considered the weakest of his 
brothers, lost his head entirely, obsessed 
with this vanity of independence of de- 
fying gravity, atmosphere, all laws— 
swearing insanely that he was tired of all 
the old things of his earth and would 
find another and a better one. Perhaps 
he did. There may be a better and more 
pleasant life beneath the restless waves 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

I have given in these slight details 
something of my family’s record, a hint 
of our familiarity with all the evolutions 
of air-craft, from the first unwieldy and 
faulty aéroplanes and dirigibles, to the 
perfected flier, that it may be better ap- 
preciated how closely all my associations 
and traditions have linked me to the 
calling of my fathers. And by this I may 
hope to gain some force of contrast, so 
that you can realize the loathing of it 
all that fills me now. 

I resigned from the mail service— 
wherein I served as skipper of the fast- 
mail, Arrow, making the flight from Liv- 
erpool to New York in twenty-seven 
hours—to with the Stratton-Severs 
people, who operated a large number of 
craft of all sizes, from the lumbering 
excursion and the great trans- 
oceanic liners to smaller craft, serving 
more select patrons. I was for two years 
captain of the America, a three-decker 
between Amsterdam and New York, but, 
tiring of the crowds, was transferred 
at mv own request to the lighter squad- 
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ron, and usually handled the Flash, the 
swiftest yacht of the air that flew. 

Reporting at the office one Monday 
morning, I found Mr. Severs closeted 
with a gentleman and lady, and word 
waiting for me to come in immediately. 
I was introduced to the couple, a Mr. 
and Mrs. Crountley. The man was seated 
away from the desk and the negotiations 
seemed to have been carried on by his 
wife. He was thin and very tall, and of a 
strikingly handsome presence, passing 
middle-age. His wife looked older. Her 
hair was graying, and her well-kept face 
betrayed the marks of worry. Both were 
plainly dressed, in that strict and per- 
fect good taste in plainness that can 
only be attained by long familiarity with 
wealth. 

The woman had been talking when I 
entered, and after the interruption of the 
introductions, she went on from the point 
where she had left off. Her husband had 
resumed his seat and appeared wholly 
uninterested in the conversation, his side 
to the desk and his face to the window. 
There may be no virtue in premonitions, 
but if I had followed the guidance of 
my premonition of that moment, I would 
likely have missed afterwards a good 
deal, a very great deal, in truth. For the 
man affected me strangely, almost un- 
cannily, and to say that he was repulsive, 
in spite of all his marked gentility and 
good breeding, is but partially to express 
my feelings. 

I gathered from the woman’s conver- 
sation with my employer that she desired 
to charter one of our lighter craft, and 
the matter of debate was evidently not a 
financial one, for she repeatedly offered 
to pay any amount required. She had 
heard of the Flash and wanted her, but 
insisted that besides the skipper there 
should be but two members of the crew. 
My employer demurred to this. We never 
sent out a flyer of even the smallest 
grade with less than five, and the Flash 
was our crack assignment. Mr. Severs 
refused to consider the proposition, and 
the woman was about to give in and al- 
low a fuller crew, when the man himself 
turned from the window and, without 
saying a word, fixed upon her a steady 
gaze. 
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“T must insist on my contention,”’ she 
said, turning to: Mr. Severs, “and will 
pay you twice your charge, with triple 
pay to your captain and the crew. But 
the crew must number but two men.” 

Mr. Severs hesitated and turned to 
me. “What do you think of it, Nortly?” 
he asked. “Are you willing to take the 
Flash out for two months, with two 
men?” 

At the very first blush, the proposition 
seemed to me preposterous. I had been 


accustomed to the larger air-ships wit 
i 


twenty to thirty men, and had never 
signed less than seven for my smaller 
craft. I considered the matter of two 
men with some perturbation. That would 
leave but one man to stand watch, and 
myself to sleep when I could. But the 
pay offered was princely. 

“Tt might be done,” I said at last, 
“with two men. both of whom, besides 
being able airmen, should also be ex- 
pert mechanicians and electricians, and 
one of them, at least, a high-order chem- 
ist. With such men I would undertake it, 
with your permission.” 

My employer seemed relieved. Che 
compensation offered by the strange pair 
was more alluring and the charter-term 
was longer than was usual for private 
air-vovages. 


‘We ican get such men,” he 


last. Then he turned to his desk and fig 
ured for a moment on a pad. “The 
rental, aside from the extra pay of the 


men,” he said, turning to the woman 


with the pad in his hands, “will be 
twenty-five thousand dollars a week, for 
eight weeks, making a total of two hun 
dred thousand dollars.” 

For a moment she seemed to consider 
these figures, and I thought that surely 
she would now retreat from her position. 
But the man turned slowly in his seat 
and looked at her in that strange, calm, 
fixed stare, and she picked up a pen and 
slipped a check book from her bag. A 
moment, and the outrageous contract was 
signed by both parties. 

Che Flash was in her slip, newly over- 
hauled from wing to wing. We were to 
make all preparations, procure our crew 
of two men, and be ready to fly in one 
week from that day. 


We swooped out from the Ames air- 
docks at high noon of the appointed day. 
he Crountleys had come aboard in the 
morning, preceded the night before by 
their luggage. It had been no easy matter 
to find our crew. A boat so slimly manned 
was shunned, but the lure of the pay 
at last triumphed, and we shipped two 
as good aviators as ever pulled a lever. 
Jack Lentz from Boston, German de- 
scended, knew the life from all aspects. 
He had been born aboard the great Dan- 
ish dirigible Svendon, of which his father 
1 when seventeen 
years of age had crossed Siberia as first 
mate of the Russian Shunovitch. Later 
he had deserted the dirigibles for the 
swifter moving air-boats, built on the 


] the winged aéro- 


was then skipper, an 
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lim, graceful 


The other man was an Englishman, 
an ex-tar of the Royal Air Navy of His 
British Majesty. He had been a gentle- 
man, had been: educated at the great 
training school at Bristol—famed for 
the exploits of Prof. Herndon, who per- 
fected the hydrogen exhaust—and was 
a proficient chemist. 

The passenger deck of the Flash was 
of course the lowest deck, next the earth, 
and my own cabin opened onto it. From 
the right of my door sprang the com- 
panionway that led to the next deck, 
where opened the cabins of the crew. 
Here also abutted the chamber of the 
compressed air tanks, while above was 
the pilot house, with its levers, the spark- 
ing, sputtering switch-board, and the 
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carefully encased throttle of our high- 
power hydrogen turbine. Above all 
spread the great wings, graceful, sinewy 

with the look, at a distance, of delicate 
films, but with the power to resist, cut 
through and weather the stiffest winds. 

Straight away over the continent we 
raced, making Chicago in the earlv 
light, speeding over its glitter, leaving 
it a brilliant, shining speck upon the low 
horizon. On through space we flew, over 
darkened earth, under steely stars, with 
the orders only that we should reach the 
Pacific as soon as our wings would safely 
get us there. 

The luggage of the Crountleys had 
consisted of three ordinary trunks, be- 
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Straignt away over the continent we raced 


sides a half-dozen bags, and a chest of 
no great dimensions, iron-bound, brass- 
fitted, and of such a weight that my por- 
ters had trouble in hoisting it from the 
lift onto the lower deck of the Flash. 
Crountley was in attendance, though not 
yet come aboard to remain, waiting at 
the trap-door, or hatch, and he insisted 
that this curious chest be set immediately 
outside the door of théir cabin. Of the 
remaining luggage he took the sparsest 
notice ; but of this chest he was exceed- 
ingly careful. 

The other three of us, myself, the Rus- 
sian and the Englishman, remained in 
our own precincts, leaving to our queer 
passengers the undisturbed freedom of 
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the lower deck. Only at night did I en- 
croach upon them, in those hours when I 
was off-duty, and came to snatch a wink 
between watches. Our short-handed con- 
dition kept me humping, but the Flash 
was a tidy girl, and worked with the 
ease and confidence of an athlete. 

Next morning we looked down upon 
the dimpling Pacific. Sometime in the 
night sparkling San Francisco had passed 
beneath us, but I had been wearied and 
had slept longer than usual. In the aft- 
ernoon my male passenger hailed me 
and I went below to find him looking out 
to sea with a large pair of binoculars. 
He turned as I approached and handed 
me the glass, indicating with his hand 
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the direction I was to 1 ok, I raised the 


glass to my eyes and—lost consciousness. 
I was aware only of a peculiarly sweet 
odor, pleasant—and accompanied by 


1] iene iii 
wonderfully fantastic dreams. 
When I woke, I was securely bound, 


my hands behind me, 


the lashing passed 
about one of the steel rods 
which held the lower deck to the main 
body aloft. Above me I could hear t 
click of machinery and the whir of t 


motors, humming with some new note 


supportil 
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he 
he 


that to me was now dreadful, sinister, 
forbidding. I looked out over the ratl. 

It was never our custom to fly more 
than five hundred feet above the zround, 
and I looked for the dimple of the dan 
ing waters, and the long, even viue of the 
sea. My eyes met nothing but space. Far, 
immeasurably far below, a faint layer, as 
of thin cloud, floated, but on every hand 
was emptiness—clear, blinding nothing 
ness. 

There is no possibility of conveying 
the remotest idea of the horror of the sen 
sation. We were a mote, a mere fleck. 
floating, irresponsible, in this unending 
infinity of the universe. 

I wondered what had been the fate of 
the two brave fellows who had consented 
to accompany me upon this most hair- 
breadth of fool’s escapade Ss. Perhaps this 
mad passenger had been less gentle with 


had hurled them overboard. 
1) 
i 


them, and 
Yet we moved. the motors hummed, a 
seemed natural, except 

My eyes rested upon the iron-bound 
chest. Its top was raised, and from it hur 
ried a torrent of thin, miasmic smoke or 
slightly-colored gas. visible only as it left 
the chest, distributing itself like a flash in 
every dire tir n. 

My attention was attracted to the com- 





panionway, and a moment later Crount 
ley came nimbly down, a revolver in his 
hand. He came up to me and stood above 


} 


me, grimacing. 
s | 
ne vegan 


“Such,” ‘are the straits to 
which science is reduced in this age. We 
must perforce use violence that we may 
prove the greatest s ientific discovery of 
the centuries.” 

There was scarcely advantage in being 
sullen. I thought to appease this madman 
by soft speech. 


‘And what is this discovery, Profe sor, 
that makes it necessary to drug ana bind 


your audience ?” I asked conciliatingly. 

“Freedom.” The man’s eyes danced 
giddily. ‘““The freedom of the universe. 
loo long has man been bound down to 
earth and mundane narrowness. Two 
things I have found. Both are necessary. 
Newton’s laws have been inexorable 
many, many years. i¢ was left for me to 
defy them’ 

He teitxed ramblingiy, stopping to 
gloat over his own achievements, with the 
exaltation of the true dreamer. I thought 
best to wait unti. he came of himself to 
the main point 

“You must know,” he said, at last, still 
fantastically 


outlined against the brilliant space be 


standing there above me, 


yond, “that the ultimate obstacles which 
have baffled ambitious air voyageurs hav 
been two: gravitation and the rapidly 
thinning atmosphere above the earth. | 
have overcome them both. The years of 
my life have been given to this, first in 
poverty, with but the scant means tha 
poverty allowed me; afterwards with al 
the power of money added to the side of 


science. 


+ 
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He took a light canvas chair, threw his 
leg across it, and sat with his elbows on 
the back, facing me. He had lost the re- 
served, bored manner, and was all enthu 
siasm. He seemed a different man, his 
thin face flushed, his eyes bright and 
snapping, his long, thin fingers gesticu 
lating, while ever and anon he waved the 
revolver about in the explanation of some 
point. 

“Space is not empty, Nortly,” he said. 
“There is a medium—ether, atmosphere, 

1 it what you will—that is universal 
If it were dense enough, we could fly any 
where. That is the problem ; this, the so 
lution: I am mingling with that inter- 
stellar medium a local and far denser 
atmosphere—made here on board! It 
spreads with incredible velocity on every 
side, cushions against the universal me 
dium, and finally thins out in space. On 
this outspread and temporary atmosphere 
our wings float us—against it our tur- 
bines thrust. Do you see ?” 


His enthusiasm was infectious. I be 
came intoxicated with the spirit. of the 
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mad enterprise that obsessed him. Ob 
serving that he had converted me, he 
ceased speaking and regarded me once 
more quietly, sanely, perhaps not without 
suspicion. 

“IT am going to free you,” he said, “‘be- 
cause I desire your co-operation. I am 
perfectly willing likewise to share any 
of the benefits of this voyage, aside from 
the regular remuneration of yourself and 
crew. But before 


FEAR 7 
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“That depends.” The reply was quite 
matter-of-fact. 

“Upon what?” I questioned further. 

“The amount of food-supply we have 
on hand. You can advise me?” 

“We have enough for three months. 
With care it may last four. We are pro 
visioned for a larger crew than we are 
carrying.” 

“Then we will make hardly half the 

journey to Mars. 





I liberate you, I 
must warn you that 
the least treachery, 
the slightest erro- 
neous manipula- 
tion of the 
mechanism by 
which we have, as 
you see, overcome 
the laws of gravi- 
tation, will have 
the effect of cast- 
ing us all into the 
vortex of a gravi- 
tation-control that 
will not hurtle us 
back to Earth, but 
send us spinning 
upon some outland- 
ish orbit, at so 
great a speed that 
to live long will be 
impossible. There 
we would travel 
through space end- 
lessly, like the com- 
ets, without rest, 
without destina- 
tion, until, in prox- 
imity to some blaz- 
ing sun, we will inns 
ignite and disap- | ee bbe ee oe 
pear in a flame, so 
infinitesimal com- 
pared to that solar conflagration, that its 
passing will be as but a puff of smoke.” 

He hesitated impressively, turning his 
eyes to the iron-bound chest. Then he 
rose, stepped to his cabin, returned with 
a long-bladed knife, and severed my 
bonds. As I stood beside him, leaning 
easily against the 1ail, I saw that he had 
again gone away into his dreams. 

“What is our destination?” I asked. 
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On the tweifth day Lentz went mad 


But that will be 
sufficient. The 
practicability of 
the thing will be 
established. I will 
have proof that I 
have transcended 
atmosphere an d 
conquered gravita- 
tion.” 

“The world will 
not accept your 
word nor mine.” 

He turned to me, 
smiling. 

“IT wont ask 
them to,” he said. 
“These things may 
be established with 
scientific verity. 
When we have 
reached our fur- 
thermost point, I 
will take a tele- 
scopic photograph 
of the planet Mars. 
Taken at a dis- 
tance, midway 
from the Earth, the 
photograph _ itself 
will be positive 
ies i proof of the loca- 
tion of its taking.” 

Going to the sec- 
on deck, we found Mrs. Crountley en- 
gaged in conversation with Lentz and 
the Englishman. The men were both 
securely tied, and the woman was in 
the conning tower, gripping the wheel. 
The windows of the tower were opened, 
and she was talking to the men, above 
the hum of the motors. When we ar- 
rived, it was easy to observe that she 
had succeeded with them quite as well 
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l ] t I I hn 
t VO 4 irnestly 1 = i 1 r ] b I \ 
t t y might the n e treely < ope! 
e in it all of us now considered the 
most wonderful experimental vovag 
er undertaken In thi ume of s nce 
Some s es of curious infection ema 
n t strang lt t lorless 
‘ 10S t t ed from 
st led th 
/ f S gy ft me im which 
lled r lungs. | am ci | that the 
ft self was a mild intoxicant, and 
t ( uman creature breathing it 
ld feel other than sanguine. There was 
1 continuous feeling of elation, differing 
lely from the flighty, temporary, pass- 
yu t of earthly intoxicants, with its 
reboding of certain after-depression. 
(One aw ke with it, live d with it by day, 
sed his eyes in peaceful, hopeful 
and his very dreams were deli- 
tely tinged with the optimism of this 
red atmosphere. We were all 
husiastic, all comrades, all investi- 
Ss ) 1, thanks to the strange 
mplexity f happenings which had 
wn us, without consulting our own 
lividual wishes, into a common interest 
] bade l t become the most note- 


I recite these things, not as an excuse 


ik 


‘or my own folly, but as a kind of ex- 
planation, that it may be fully under- 


‘ 
t 

1] ] P RS Nn , ] 

old dictates of his ancestry. He will de- 


ire to follow the air. I dread 


od it was not with foreboding or any 


king t] - we undertook the journey 
was tined to end so tragically 

all con ce It may also serve to 

ld force to what I said in the beginning, 
hat while all the traditions of my line 
t ir, there still linger in 

S sness a terror, a memory, an 
S ithing. wv chain m«¢ 
4 e s N ot nly t s, but I 
deep dread of the day when my 


] hs on } 
n shall come to me and speak < the 


that day, 
hat I may not live to see it. 

to what per- 
tion the navigation of the Flash was 


It may be easily imagine: 


reduced. Besides myself and my two ex- 


net aw airmen h Cr yntl 
‘ilent airmen, the rountit 


ve each an expert, 


vs proved to 
thoroughly familiar 
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with all the latest and best additions, 
with remarkably simple suggestions for 
improvement in many ways. Our progress 
—— the dim a of the inter- 
pl. etary deeps, was swift, direct, well- 
cine: course our speed was many 
times more rapid than when nearer the 
earth, Our atmosphere hung about us like 
a filmy, iridescent veil, the gossamer 


draping of a fairy flight. 


On the twelfth day Lentz went mad. 
Strange to say, he awoke out of a quiet, 
seemingly peaceful slumber, absolutely, 
utterly mindless, Our first intimation of 
his condition came when he emerged from 
laughing wildly, ran 
swiftly to the rail and launched himself 
into the void. It was all 


his stateroom, 
sO very SWl ift, so 
sudden, so unthought of, that we, myself 
and the Englishman, stood agape, staring 
into each other’s pallid faces. Our eyes 
followed the dark speck which was Lentz 
as he dropped beneat!] For a moment 
far below, it seemed to halt, then char 
ing its course, sped ‘on to ‘the right 
caught in some unmapped counter-attra 
tion of planetary gravitation. For a mo 
ment longer it was visible, then the flash 
of the deep swallowed it forever. 

Even as we gazed, wide-eyed, numb 
with the dread that does not understand, 
there came from the deck below us peal 
on peal of mirth. The laughter was the 
mingled laughter of man and woman, 
and here in this isolation it sounded ‘hor- 
rible and terrifying, like the vain cachin- 
nations of the damned. Then from be- 
low rose one wild shriek, and, leaning far 
over the rail, we saw the Crountleys, arm 
in arm, step gayly from the top of the 
protecting r ail a the lower an in a 
quaint, fant: sti ‘ally weird two-step ai 
the emptiness bey: nd. One more peal o 
their strange, united mirth, and vende 
the long silence of the wheeling worlds 

As we sti - watching, peering out into 
the void, I felt the strange, uncanny urg- 
ing of some ‘h ‘dd ‘n power, a power that 
grasped me and against which I seemed 
to struggle desperately. Upon the rail my 
hand lay oaiet W vithout a twitch, without 
a flutter. The struggle was indeed 
physical. It was no less desperate. I felt 
myself yielding, with a horrible desire t 
give way to hysterical laughter. I turned 
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y sheer will to the Englishman. He at 
1s features 


| 
| 
I 


the same time faced me, 
1.7] oS ¢ } : itched 
chalky, set, rigid; yet his lips twitche« 
convulsively. 

[ sprang upon him and bore him to the 
deck, The physical effort seemed to dis 
pel, to some slig] { degree, the unearthly, 


hat would 


persistent, threatening thing t 
throw me from the boat. We wrestled 
frantically, rolling the length of the 
deck and back until we came to the com 
panionway, down which we fell, bump 
ing from stair to stair. The roughness of 
the fall, the intermittent trouncings of 
the steps, revived us both, and we lay 
panting in each other’s arms upon the 
lower deck, for the moment free.of this 
dread thing, yet fearing it always, terri 
fied lest it return. 

Throughout it all, adding to its horror 
by its very sinister contrast, ran the feel- 
ing of elation, of optimism, of the ulti- 
mate good, the queer obsession which lay 
in the breathing of our manufactured at- 
mosphere. Some oversight, some combi- 
nation gone wrong, some undreamed 
chemical law, some lack so subtle that it 
had been overlooked, had changed its 
character, and the tragic, dire result 
came as a total and horrifying surprise. 
Like a hidden worm, it had eaten out the 
very foundation of all reason in our un- 
fortunate comrades. At what moment 
might we not expect our own to totter ? 

Tearing myself from the nervous 
grasp of the Englishman, I hurried to the 
wheel, rushing through the cabin which 
had been Crountley’s, and snatching up 
the chart by which he had taught me to 
plot our course through space. He had 
taken a bit of pains about this, and had 
given me his entire confidence as to the 
regulation and adjustment of the pecu- 
liar, nameless mechanism by which we, 
and we only, were able to leave behind 
that all-embracing attraction’ known as 
gravitation. By my reckoning we had 
traveled thirteen days from the atmos- 
phere of the earth. It would, of course, 
consume a like time to return. 

Thirteen days more of exposure to the 
mind-destroying ghost that hung about 
us, the ghost of a vaporous shroud which 
clung, and which gave us life, even as it 


insinuated its poison into our brains! 


With the wheel lashed securely, we re- 
peated each day our violent bout of 
wrestling, each time with more deter- 
mination to defeat this thing that hung 
upon us, to fight through the thirteen 
days to the time of our release. At the 
end of the fifth day our bodies were bluc 
with the bruises we had caused, while 
our limbs were sore with our impact upon 
the companionway steps. 

On the seventh day tne Englishman 
refused to fight, accepted my blows, was 
but a rag within my grasp. He lay upon 
the deck and rolled with laughter. I 
dragged him to his bunk and tied him in, 
bound him down with ropes. I was afraid 
to let him go. I dreaded to see him hurl 
himself away. I could not bear the 
thought of facing this wilderness of 
space alone. 

he fear came upon me so strongly, 
the fear of my own unreason, that | 
bound myself also, feet and arms, to the 
wheel. Thus held down, I found myself 
giving way to outbursts of laughter, an- 
swering the peals of the Englishman, 
which came to me through the opened 
door. The mania seized me to loose my 
bonds, to loose all bonds, to float alone, 
always, upon the glittering nothingness 
that ringed us round. Yet somewhere in 
the nethermost part of me still lurked 
the remnant of a once-strong will, and | 
clung to the wheel, at times biting into 
my naked arms until the blood came. 

I must have lapsed into unconscious 
ness or fallen into the heavy sleep of ut- 
ter fatigue, for my indicator marked the 
passing of three more days when I woke 
and glanced at it. I was horribly weak, 
yet for the moment free of my strange 
obsession. I unbound the ropes, tottered 
out, peered into the cabin of the English- 
man. He was not there. The rope with 
which I had bound him lay upon the 
floor. I picked it up and examined the 
frayed ends. It had been gnawed in two. 
I glanced fearfully about the boat, even 
peered anxiously down the companion- 
way to the lower deck. 

I was alone. 

I stood for a moment aghast at the 
thought. I remember the dread weakness, 
the miserable wonder of it all. Then | 
seemed to float peacefully away. My legs 














folded under me. I slipped easily to the 
deck. The //ash sped on earthward, her 
wheel lashed, tenanted only by an un 
conscious man. 

A cold, moist wind blowing upon my 
face aroused me. I opened my eyes. The 
fierce glare was gone. The dry, death- 
like sweep of nothingness was replaced 
by a strong ocean breeze, laden with the 
moisture of low-hanging clouds. I 
crawled to the edge and peered over. We 
were flying an even course, hardly a 
hundred feet above the restless sea. I 
rose, stretched myself, drank in the good 
air. The vapor from the chest still rose 
thinly, but the supply was spent, and the 
stiff breeze blew it contemptuously away. 

[ slammed the lid upon the iron- 
bound box. I loathed it. It embodied all 
that was most sinister, most terrible 
in my experience. I opened the hatch for 
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ward and dragged the heavy chest to the 
hole. It was all that I could do, in my 
weakness, and because of the great 
weight of it—but at last I toppled it over 
into the yawning hole. I heard the chest 
strike the sea below, saw the splash, and 
the waves swallow it. I closed the hatch 
and went to the conning tower. 

Two days later I dropped the Flash 
into the Brents docks off San Francisco 
and wired Mr. Severs. Then I proceeded 
by rail to New York. With the Flash the 
journey would have been but a few 
hours, but I could not bring myself to 
fly again. 

I have tried it, years afterwards. But 
when I get into the upper reaches, it 
seems that I hear again the wild laugh- 
ter of damned souls, crying shrilly out to 
me across the interminable leagues of 
space. 


The Wood of Morny 


BY SOPHIA CHANDLER 


Author of '' The Amphibious House 


ECAUSE I am old, people have 

sometimes told me their love-stories, 
and that is how I came to know Mr. 
Garden’s. When it began he was four- 
and-twenty, and I did not know him. 
When it ended—ah, no !—when it really 
began—he was four-and-fifty; then I 
knew him. 

Mr. Garden was the organist at Erith 
Church, and no organist, no matter how 
poor and unknown, or how successful 
and famous, could have been more faith- 
ful than Mr. Garden; yet this was his 
avocation, for Mr. Garden’s vocation, 
I took it, was being a gentleman. Not 
that it was not his natural inclination, 
but Mr. Garden had not always had a 
leng, low beautiful house called “Black 
Knottly” to live in; nor had he always 
had leisure to walk through the green 
aisles of a vast and lovely park. Now 
he did, and lived there, too, quite alone, 
save for two very old and very deaf serv- 
ing people—for Mr. Garden at four- 


etc. 


and-fifty was a bachelor. He was rather 
small and a little thin, and perhaps a 
little bent, but not with age; rather from 
years of stooping over wearying ledgers 
when he had been poor. There was no 
more kindly or more amiable man in all 
the world than Mr. Garden, and the fact 
that he now lived at Black Knottly had 
made no change in him; he was the same 
friendly, gentle Mr. Garden who had 
lived in obscure lodgings in Erith, ex- 
cept that now he wore fine black broad- 
cloth, and his immaculate neck-cloths 
were of more exquisite texture. I think 
he was the most generally loved and lov- 
able man in Erith, and I could not but 
marvel sometimes at his single state. And 
there was one other thing, too, which I— 
in-common with all Erith—wondered at ; 
and it was this: 

On the first mild evenings of Spring, 
when it was warm enough to have. the 
windows open, people passing in the 
streets, would stop to listen, inclining 
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their heads in the direction of Black 
Knottly; then remark to each other, 
smiling indulgently all the while: 

“Ah, yes, Spring!nas really come then, 
thaé is certainly a sign of Spring.” 

It was the sound of Mr. Garden play- 
ing, very delicately and sweetly, the Aria 
from “The Creation,” which begins, 
“With Verdure Clad the Fields Ap- 
pear.” On the first Spring evenings this 
was often the only tune we heard, and 
sometimes the playing went on quite late 
into the night, over and over again. 
This had gone on for many years, and 
we of Erith listened for the Aria in the 
Spring as surely as we did for the call 
of the first robin or looked for the red 
buds on the willows. After the Spring 
had passed we heard it no more. No one, 
that I know of, had ever mentioned it 
to Mr. Garden, though some remarked, 
whispering among themselves, that he 
never played the Aria in church. And I 
thought there must be a reason, and by 
and by, I knew, for because I am old, 
one Spring morning Mr. Garden told 
me. 

We were sitting in my arbor of wild 
grape vines, newly green and fragrant, 
and in that warm, scented air, drowsy 
with murmuring bees and droning spring 
insects, Mr. Garden and I had talked 
a little of many things, as old people do, 
with long silences between. That morning 
I was struck by something pathetic in the 
small, thin figure of the solitary occu- 
pant of Black Knottly, as he sat there 
on the rough-bark arbor seat, his pol- 
ished ebony stick with its heavy gold 
head held firmly between his hands, and 
the spring sun flickering across his kind- 
ly, gentle face; and | marveled, as I 
had often done before, why he, the kind- 
liest man in Erith and the most loved, 
had never married, and so, being old, I 
asked him. 

He lifted his mild, kindly eyes and 
looked at me quite intently for an in- 
stant, and I thought he would tell; but 
presently he shook his head, smiling; 
then with a courteous motion of his 
right hand, said wistfully: 

“Ah, now you are treading on my 
toes.” And so sat with his eyes fixed on 
the arbor floor for a long time while I 


was silent. But after a while he looked 
up and said: 

“Would you really like to know? Shall 
I tell you r 

Who would have said “No,” then? 

“Ah,” said Mr. Garden slowly, “I 
hardly know how to tell it: after all— 
how to put it in words so you will un- 
derstand—there is so little of it— it is so 
vague—sometimes I think it is not there 
at all, except—when in the Spring I 
play my tune.” 

I smilingly nodded my head, and Mr. 
Garden exclaimed in. wonder: 

“You know! You have connected 
that!” 

I must—I said—to have heard it so 
many years, and just in the Spring-time. 

“But sometimes—sometimes—in the 
long winter evenings—I play it,” said 
Mr. Garden, smiling. 

“Ah, that I did not know. We cannot 
hear, then.” 

He sat thinking for a long time again, 
while the bees sang in the fragrant 
grape-vine and in the sunshine; then he 
said : 

“It is so simple it is hard to tell— 
shall I tell it just as I see it when I play 
the Aria—it is a picture to me?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered. “Tell it to 
me so—like a picture.” 

“Did you ever hear of the Wood of 
Morny?” he asked suddenly. 

“Often,” I said. “Beyond Erith—a 
dozen miles or so—close to the Village 
of Morny.” 

“And have you ever been to this Wood 
of Morny?” 

“No, I never have; but they tell me it 
is exceedingly lovely there.” 

“Ah,” he said dreamily, “you must 
go, sometime—to Morny—the beautiful 
Wood of Morny—for there—” 

Again he sat long, looking at the 
flicker of pale Spring sunshine on the 
arbor floor, and I waited in silence. By 
and by he began, speaking slowly, and 
often hesitating, as one who feels his 
way in the dark: 

“Once—how many years ago do you 
think? Thirty! It is a_ lifetime 
that! I lived at Morny, and there—once 
I was in the wood now called the Wood 
of Morny. It was very early in the 

















Spring—the ground was covered with 
soft green grass—and sometimes there 
were violets, very large and dark, as 
they are early in the Spring before the 
sun is hot enough to fade them—and 
in some places, I remember, the grass 
was thick with pale-colored, pink-veined 
flowers, known in those parts as ‘spring 
beauties.’ The trees were not yet in full 
leaf—just little fluttering green leaves 
sparkling in the sunshine. The wood was 
full of the noises of Spring—such as we 
hear now—insects humming and whir 
ing, birds chattering and whistling and 
the sense of things growing—and there 
was a mild, fresh, sappy-smelling breeze 
blowing from the river. I walked on en- 
chanted. Presently, in the midst of all 
this full, buoyant, inspiring life, I heard 
the sound of singing. | stopped several 
times, thinking it a delusion; but pre- 
sently the voice—the voice of youth— 
grew too clear and distinct to be an im- 
agining of the mind; so I turned aside 
in the direction from which it came. I 
made no noise—there is no crackling of 
dry twigs or rustling of fallen leaves on 
these damp, sunshiny days of spring— 
and presently I saw, through the slender 
black trunks of the trees with their hang 
ing mists of green—I saw beyond, in an 
open space, where the ground was cov- 
ered thick with green growing grass, a 
young girl standing, singing. Her hat 
and shawl had been thrown down be 
neath a tree. The pale April sun shone 
full upon her, and in her dress—I re- 
member it was of some soft, light green 
wool—she looked, in that unspeakably 
tender, dream-like spring morning, the 
embodiment of the soft, melodious Spring 
of which she was a part. She was singing, 
in a remarkably tuneful and flexible 
voice, the Aria I now play in the spring- 
time. I listened there enchanted; then 
the fear that she might discover me and 
be startled prompted me to steal away 
as silently as I had come. But after that 
—many times that spring—I went to 
the Wood of Morny and listened, un- 
known. Then—then she never came 
again. And I heard—for a long, long 
time—I do now when I play—the voice 
singing alone in the spring woods. It 
made a profound impression upon me— 
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I never forgot it,’ said Mr. Garden, 
“and that is why, on these first spring 
evenings | play the Aria—for then I see 
her—singing in the spring* Wood of 
Morny in that time, now so long ago. 

“And I do not know,” added Mr. 
Garden, “but that picture has always 
stood between me and other things that 
might have been. I was young and poor 
and romantic, and,” here he stopped to 
smile and sigh, “now I’m old and—well, 
not poor, and—still romantic.” 

So that was all there was to it! I was 
vastly disappointed. I had thought to 
hear some extraordinary thing that 
had befallen Mr. Garden, and this was 
it! He had fallen in love with a sing- 
ing nymph in the Wood of Morny and 
never forgotten her. 

“But now you are—not poor,” I sug- 
gested, “could you not find her and—’” 

“Ah, how could I?” asked Mr. Gar- 
den. “I did not even know her name—I 
never knew anyone who knew her—it 
was like a wave that breaks on the sea- 
shore and is gone—can you find it again? 
And besides,” added Mr. Garden, “that 
is thirty years ago. Thirty years! What 
a long, long time!” 


Then another Spring came to Erith, 
and in the warm, fragrant twilights we 
heard Mr. Garden playing his serenade 
to Love and Youth and the Spring; and 
I, who knew now, listened thoughtfully. 

But one morning, while I was sitting 
in my wild grape arbor, Mr. Garden 
came to see me in great agitation. I ex- 
claimed in surprise, for he was always 
so kindly and undisturbed. 

“Why, Mr. Garden—’ I began. 

“IT am so upset,” said -Mr. Garden, 
sitting down beside me in the arbor. It 
was a very warm day, though so early, 
and the vine was all in scented bloom, 
with the golden bees buzzing around it 
continually, making a pleasant, droning 
noise. “I am so upset.” He took out his 
white linen handkerchief and polished 
the eyeglass that dangled on a thin 
golden chain against his waistcoat; then 
he wiped his eyebrows ; then replaced the 
handkerchief, and looked at me, shaking 
his head: 

“T am so upset.” 
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And I waited to hear. 

He was so agitated that he spoke in 
rapid, jerky sentences, very unlike his 
slow, careful speech. 

“I am being interfered with—they 
do not consider me—they do not mind 
if they drag my feelings around—I am 
in a furious rage—a furious rage.” 

And he stopped to regard me with his 
kindly, gentle smile. 

“You think I am not? Well, but you 
do not know—to have to pull out your 
heart—and put it down before their 
curious eyes—and hers, too—and say: 
‘There, that is the reason.’ No, no,—it 
is not to be thought of—I shall resign 
first.” 

Then I knew that Erith church and 
Mr. Garden had met in opposition, the 
very first time such a thing had hap- 
pened. 

“The Easter service,” said Mr. Gar 
den, nervously clasping and unclasping 
his hands around his gold-headed stick, 
“T had arranged it all weeks ago—ar- 
ranged it myself, as it is always left to 
me—then, what do they do but put a 
lady on the program to sing—without 
asking me—oh, dear me, I am so upset.” 

This from Mr. Garden, who time and 
time again had made no remonstrances 
to the most ridiculous interferences. 

“Surely, dear Mr. Garden,” I said, 
“vou do not object to the appearance of 
this unexpected singer ?”’ 

“Oh, dear me,” said Mr. Garden, “I 
am so upset. No, no. She is a great singer. 
It is Madame Pentoni, who visits some 
relatives, lately settled in Erith.” 

I exclaimed: ‘The great Pentoni! 
Why, that is an opportunity you must 
not let us miss!” 

Mr. Garden beat his stick nervously 
upon the arbor floor. 

“Oh, I am so upset,” he repeated. 
“But you do not know—and when you 
do you will think me a silly old fellow 
—well—it is my song she is to sing. She 
insists upon singing it, and I say she shall 
not, No one shall ever sing it in my hear- 
ing—no, I could not stand it.” 

I smiled; it certainly seemed very 
foolish and childish, but people are not 
always wise, and Mr. Garden really 
looked very much agitated. 


“Oh well,” I said, ‘she will sing some- 
thing else—” 

“No, she will not—she will not—I 
asked her to, and she—well—really—” 

“You have seen her, then, about it?” 

“Oh, dear me, no! But in the space 
of three days we have exchanged three 
times that many notes. Oh, really, I am 
quite upset. I shall not play my song for 
her to sing, and | shall resign if this goes 
on. Oh, dear me, I am so upset !”’ 

hus Mr. Garden took his leave, walk- 
ing down the gravel path very carefully, 
lest he should tread on any of the green 
things in the borders. 

And indeed things looked very alarm- 
ing for all of us in Erith Church, for 
Madame Pentoni insisted that if she 
sang at all it would be just that Aria and 
nothing else, and Mr. Garden was 
equally insistent that he would not play 
it, and said he would resign first; so 
the wardens of Erith Church were in a 
pretty way, for how could they, having 
asked Madame Pentoni to sing, put her 
off the program, and if Mr. Garden 
did resign, who would take his place? 

Then, because I am old, Madame Pen- 
toni came to see me in my arbor. I had 
thought to see a black-browed woman, 
violent and explosive, but Madame Pen- 
toni was adorable. She was exceedingly 
small and graceful, though past middle 
age, with a quantity of very fine light 
hair and very dark eyes which retained 
the brilliancy of youth, and with as kind 
and pretty a manner as Mr. Garden’s. 
Certainly she had lost what people 
call the “bloom of youth,” but she had 
a more exquisite charm than youth could 
ever give. Her ripening years enfolded 
her like a veil of pale tulle, softening 
and enhancing every grace she had. She 
was altogether incomparable, this Ma- 
dame Pentoni, so I did not hesitate, pre- 
sently, to speak of Eritl. Church and the 
Aria and Mr. Garden. 

“Why,” said Madame Pentoni, smil- 
ing brilliantly, “he is a most fussy, ab- 
surd old man, this organist. I never 
heard of such a thing!”’ and she laughed 
gaily. There was no malice in her in- 
sisting upon singing the Aria, I could 
see, so I said: 

“T believe Mr. Garden has some as- 

















sociation, very dear, which is the reason 
he refuses to play the Aria.” 

Madame Pentoni opened her beau 
tiful eyes wide at me 

“Ah, I did not know that! But then, 
too, I have an association, which is the 
very reason | must and will sing it here 

if | sing at all in Erith Church.” 

Ihe golden bees sang and droned 
around the scented arbor. 

“How sweet this vine is,” said Ma 
dame Pentoni, putting up her slender 
hand to pull it close to her face; then 
she looked across the green wreath at 
me. 

“Did you ever hear of the beautiful 
Wood of Morny?” she asked. 

Was it the flickering of the pale spring 
sunshine that made me suddenly dizzy? 

“Tt was there that I first learned that 
Aria, and I wish to sing it here, now— 
so near to Morny. I have never been in 
the Wood of Morny since—” 

Then she smiled at me, just as Mr. 
Garden might have done, and because | 
am old, she told me this: 

“People say we in public life have no 
sentiment. They are wrong. Listen: 
Thirty years ago, when I was learning 
to sing, for a Spring we lived at Morny, 
and I often practiced in the wood 
there—it was so beautiful in the Spring ; 
and there—” she lowered her beautiful 
voice, and it sang in my ears like a 
muted violin. ‘“There—the only beautiful 
thing—of my life—happened. Often 
there—in that Spring, which all seems 
so pale and misty now to me—often I 
saw a youth—listening—though he never 
knew I saw him—every day—all that 
Spring he came—I can never tell you 
how that affected me—to think that he 
came so often to the Wood of Morny to 
hear me—I knew he did—and I think 
then I sang better than I ever have since 
—to that one listener—then—” 

“Then what happened?” I asked, diz- 
zy with that singing voice and the fra- 
grance of the wild grape vine, and what 
I was hearing. 

“Ah,” said Madame Pentoni, “I do 
not know— it has all vanished—the beau- 
tiful Wood of Morny—the black shafts 
of the trees with sunlight upon their 
green tops—the pink blossoms of the 
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spring—the sky and the birds’ song and 
my song—and the silent listener—all 
vanished like a fog in the morning 
light—” 

“Then is that the reason you never 
married ?”’ I almost whispered. 

She smiled adorably. 

“Ves—no—well, I do not know. I 
was concerned with becoming famous— 
then it was too late—but it is lonely 
when one is old.” And she looked be- 
yond me and the wreaths of wild grape 
vines, with such far-seeing eyes, that I 
knew her vision had reached the beau- 
tiful Wood of Morny, and that she was 
thinking not of herself, but of the van- 
ished listener, who had haunted the wood 
in the Spring mornings so long ago. 

“So now,” said Madame Pentoni, as 
she bade me farewell, “now you know 
why I insist upon singing the Aria—if 
I sing at all.” 

Yes, now I knew! Which was the rea- 
son, the moment she had gone, that I 
sent post haste for Mr. Garden. 


I had never been in Morny, but now 
the wish to go was strong upon me, so 
a day or two later I arrived there as the 
bells chimed out the hour of noon. Mor- 
ny was flooded with golden Spring sun- 
shine, and decked in wreaths of pale, mis- 
ty green and white cherry blossoms,— 
fit for a wedding, I thought. Then, whom 
should I see, walking toward me across 
the shining grass, with a charming lady 
on his arm, but Mr. Garden! 

“Why. it is—” I exclaimed. 

“Mrs. Garden,” said Mr. Garden, 
smiling delightedly at my wonder, his 
kindly, lovable face a part of the radi- 
ant world all decked out for a Spring 
wedding. “We were married this morn- 
ing in the Church of Morny, and—” 

“And now,” said Mrs. Garden, with 
extraordinary beauty, “we are setting 
off for the Wood of Morny to begin our 
honeymoon.” 

So they left me, standing beneath the 
pale green and white blossom-wreathed 
trees, watching them as they walked 
across the green, very slowly, arm in 
arm, with the golden sunshine upon 
them, and their illumined faces turned 
toward the beautiful Wood of Morny 
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| [ took a profound shock, such as few 

marriages survive, to open the eyes of 
Benedict Ogg to the chamber of mys- 
teries that was the soul of his wife. He 
had turned from the altar with the com- 
placent conviction that he knew every 
phase and every mood of the woman who 
walked beside him, vague and misty in 
the cloud of her wedding-veil. Of the 
basis of his delusion little need be said ; 
for he was hugging to himself the sin 
of self-sufficiency which his ancestors 
had acquired in cave-dwelling ages. 
Who, pray, was Benedict Ogg that he 
should set aside the accumulated tradi- 
tions of men? Did he not love his wife, 
and did he not labor in season and out 
of season that nothing might be lacking 
in her life? Was he not a generous pro- 
vider of the luxuries of raiment, of 
jewels, of servants, and of the peculiar 
riches that have made women proud 
since the beginning? What more could 
man do for woman? Thus reasoned Bene- 
dict Ogg. The awakening from his fatu- 
ity came to him like a thief in the night. 

Helen Pendleton’s friends made no 
secret of the opinion that she sacrificed 
much when she permitted the name of 
Ogg to be engraved on her card. They 
were unanimously convinced that it was 
an unlovely name, and that it contrasted 
unpleasantly with that of Countess Vi- 
tale. which might have been hers for a 
nod of her pretty head. Benedict Ogg 
had every opportunity to discover this 
sentiment, both before his marriage and 
after it; and he might have realized 
the advisability of watchfulness — for a 
young wife who is not envied by her girl 
friends is apt to be surrounded by an in- 








flammable atmosphere wherein the fires 
of destruction may be smouldering for 
her husband while he sleeps. 

On his return from the honeymoon 
trip, Benedict Ogg lived his life much 
as he had lived it before. True, he worked 
harder than ever in the dingy office on 
the waterfront, which had been his 
father’s before him ; but he took no senti- 
mental thought of the morrow—or of 
the day, for that matter. He smiled self- 
patronizingly as he watched the structure 
of material magnificence growing under 
his hands, and he called that structure 
Home, 

Had it not been for the utter blindness 
of his soul, he might have drawn back 
from the edge of the precipice; but no 
portent of harm pierced the heavy armor 
of his self-content, even when his wife, 
over the coffee one night, hinted of 
things which took the deluge to make 
him understand. They were speaking of 














Jack Bronson, a boyhood companion and 
now a business rival of Benedict’s, whom 
Benedict mildly pitied for his ineffe 
tiveness in the affairs that make a man 
a power among men. 

“You've no idea how good he is to 
Elsie,’ Helen was saying. “Every day 
since they have been married, he has 
brought her home a rose, She was telling 
me about it to-day. He is always thinking 
of her. No wonder she worsh ps him!” 

Chere was an echo of regret in her 
voice and a wistful look in her eyes. He 
noted neither the one nor the other. Shi 
came at that moment to the final sensing 
of the leagues that si parated them across 
the narrow span of the dinner-table. The 
color mounted to her temples like the 
sudden flush of a chronic fever as she 
hought of another man—a man who 
came and went over the threshold of her 
home with the unobserved frequency that 
makes habit. It came upon her, as she 
gazed upon the placid face of her hus- 
band. that a wide gulf of difference in 
intelligence was fixed between men. That 
other man would not have mistaken a 
revelation for a trifle of gossip. 

Presently she saw the shadow of mild 
annoyance creeping into his look. She 
hought for a brief, exultant moment, 
that he had understood her. 

His words undeceived her: 

‘Tl have bad news for you about Jack,” 
he said. 

Her sensitized ear caught a note of 
suppressed triumph in his voice 

“T didn’t intend to say anything about 
it, just yet, because you are so fond of 
them both. But the fact is that Jack 
was forced into bankruptcy this after- 
noon. There’s a full account of it in the 
evening papers liabilities. three hun 
dred and seventy-eight thousand, four 
hundred and fifty-three dollars and thir- 
ty-six cents ; assets, three office desks, two 
mortgaged schooners and a few uncol- 
lectable bills. It is the most complete 
failure of the year.” 

“Ts that all 2” 

[he look of pleased relief in her face 
astonished him. 

“Tsn’t it enough?” he questioned. 

“Well—vyou were so solemn about it 

] 


that I thought something really serious 
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had happened; that they had made the 
sudden discovery that they couldn’t get 
along together, or some terrible thing 
like that !”’ 


He smiled upon her as one might smile 


at the prattle of a child. 
“Well,” he concluded au you 
take it so lightly; but jack is in bad 


shape—as bad as can be. He was the 
last of our competitors. I’m going to a 
meeting to-night to arrange to take over 
his affairs and organize the great Ameri- 
can fisheries trust. I’m to be president, 
you know.” 

‘“'That’s too bad!” 

“What’s too bad, my dear—that I’m 
to be put at the head of tl > biggest en- 
terprise of its kind in the world?” 

“No, of course not,” she replied with 
a quick glance of resentment ; “but Jack’s 
failure will worry Elsie so!” 

“Jack will console her with a rose,” 
he retorted, rising, 

His eyebrows were wrinkled with an- 
noyance as he followed her into the un 
lighted sitting-room, where a fire blazed 


upon the open hearth, casting cheerful 
gleams on the polished brasses. He 


stretched his feet to the glow with a 
yawn of weariness. 

[here was a note of pity in her voice 
when she spoke: 

“Vou are tired, Benedict.” 

‘| hope you realize, Helen, that this 
undertaking will mean a great deal to 
you.” 

She had awaited a different response 
to her little advance. His answer, be- 
traving the preoccupation of his mind 
and soul, struck a shiver to her heart. 
She drew her chair away instinctively. 
The intimacy of the firelit room suddenly 
became distasteful to her. 

“Would you mind turning on the 
lights ?”’ she asked presently. 

“Why, certainly not.” 

He lifted himself heavily from his seat 
ind turned on the switch. 

“What has come over you, Helen?” 
he went on. ‘You used to insist on hav- 
ing the lights turned off when we sat 
by the fire alone. You were so romantic— 
vears ago.” 

And he bent over and brushed her hair 
with his lips. The caress was the one 
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trifling expression of tenderness which he 
had allowed himself for many a day. 
It touched her even in her present mood. 

“Benedict,” she began, ‘“‘I wish—’’ 

Whatever plea she might have made 
was left unspoken because of the en- 
trance, at that moment, of the maid with 
the card-tray. 

“It is Count Vitale, 
the gentleman in, Margaret 

A lithe, well-groomed man, with a 
sensitive face and the air of a courtier, 
was ushered in. There were roses in his 
hands, which he had taken out of the 
box that held them, in the hall. He bore 
his tribute to her with an indescribable 
deference, bi wing low over her hand. 

A sense of striking contrast flashed 
through Helen’s mind as glanced 
from the alert figure of Tito Vitale to 
the lolling presence of her husband. She 
hid her momentary confusion by burying 
her face in the fresh fragrance. 

Benedict welcomed the visitor with 
frank cordiality, for he liked him well. 
In his liking for Vitale, Benedict Ogg 
illustrated the gene:cus self-confidence 
of the American husband, whose name 
Sordighera 
whirl- 
wind wooing, Benedict had taken the 
hand of Helen Pendleton. Had Helen’s 
hu:>:nd been less confident or more ob- 
servant, he might have noticed the mist 
that came into her eyes now, as she bent 
over the roses. 

“I’m glad you came, Count,” Benedict 
was saying instead. “You'll keep Mrs. 
Ogg company. I have an important busi- 
ness meeting to attend. I hope I shall see 
you when I come back.” 

In five minutes he was leaning back 
comfortably in his motor, on his way to 
the Merchants’ Club, where he was soon 
closeted in a private room with a group 
of financiers who were planning an en- 
terprise that was destined to make a con- 
tinent talk on the morrow—for Bene- 
dict Ogg was a rising man and his voice 
was becoming a recognized quantity inthe 
councils of the mighty. Among his as- 
sociates it was frequently said that his 
marriage had been the turning point in 
his career. 

Benedict was full of his subject when 


Benedict. Show 


she 


is legion. For the Count of 
was the suitor from whom, in a 
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he returned home soon after midnight, 
to find the sitting room empty and the 
sparks on the hearth dying with faint 
glimmerings. Two armchairs were drawn 
up to the fireplace—two chairs in which 
might have sat a man and woman in the 
intimacy of a subdued conversation. Had 
Ogg been possessed of imagination, the 
mute setting might have suggested dis- 
quieting thoughts to him. But he had no 
imagination save for the great things of 
life—the construction of vast enterprises, 
the conception of brilliant noves upon 
the chessboard of business. 

He tiptoed his way to his wife’s room. 
He found, with something of vague mis- 
giving—the first misgiving that ever had 
come to him in all his married life—that 
the door not ajar as usual. He 
stopped at the threshhold and listened. 
Her soft breathing told him that she 
was sound asleep. Putting his hand gently 
to the knob, he discovered that the door 
was locked. It occurred to him that that 
had not happened before in their wedded 
years. He debated in his mind for a mo- 
ment whether he should awaken her. He 
was brimming over with good news. He 
was eager to tell her of the eminently 
satisfactory progress of affairs, of the 
good impression he had made upon the 
organizers of the fisheries trust at the 
long meeting at the club. He touched the 
knob lightly once more. There was no 
response, and the soft, regular breathing 
went on within. 

Benedict Ogg turned away, bit the end 
of a cigar with unnecessary emphasis, 
and went into his own room, adjoining 
his wife’s. Once or twice, before he 
dropped off to sleep, his mind reverted 
to the unaccustomed circumstance of the 
locked door, but his reversion to the sub- 
ject was merely casual. He dismissed 
the incident when he turned off the drop- 
light over his bed. 

In the morning, at the breakfast table, 
his face was aglow with buoyant satis- 
faction as he told Helen of the future 
that was stretching out before him—of 
the shining prospects of achievement, of 
riches, of power over men. He even made 
love to her, after the manner of his love- 
making since the church and the state 
had made them one. 
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“You shall have a diamond.sunburst— 
that thing you were looking at the other 
day in Renton’s window, you know—just 
as soon as the directors have voted me 
president of the company. And that will 
be—one, two, three, four days from now 
—next Friday,” he announced gayly. 

“It is very kind of you, Benedict,” she 
responded in a list- 
less voice which 
should have given 
him warning. 

But he knew her 
so well that he sur- 
mised at once that 
she was hesitating at 
the cost of the gift 
which she had de- 
scribed to him with 
bated breath only a 
fortnight back, as 
something quite un- 
attainable and there- 
fore to be safely 
coveted. He chuck- 
led inwardly at his 
own subtlety of di- 
vination and the 
littleness of her 
faith. 

“Don’t let the 
money bother you 
for a minute, Hel- 
en,” he rallied her. 
“If the president of 
the United Fisheries 
Company can’t af- 
ford to buy his wife 
a little trifle like 
that, what’s the use 
of his taking the 
job?” 

“And what is to 
become of Jack 
Bronson, Benedict ?” 

“Ts that what’s worrying you, Helen?” 

He glanced into her face in surprise. 
Had he known her less .thoroughly, or 
not at all, he would have perceived that 
she was pale and that the corners of her 
mouth were drooping. Even the heaviness 
of her eyelids escaped his observation. 

‘Well, my dear,”” he went on, turning 
his griddle-cake over with relish, “we'll 
take care of Jack, if you say so. I owe 
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no special debt of gratitude to him, but 
if you wish it he shall have a good posi 
tion with the new company. He’s at my 
office now, putting things into shape fof 
us. As for the sunburst,’ he went on 
buoyantly, “it shall be yours before sun- 
down on Friday. We meet for organi- 
zation right after lunch. My election will 
be unanimous. As 
soon as the meeting 
is over I shall tele- 
phone over to Ren- 
ton’s and have the 
trinket sent at once.” 

He smiled ra- 
diantly at her, but 
found no answering 
gleam in her eyes. 
Instead, her glance 
rested on his for a 
moment with the 
chill of tired resig- 
nation. She was 
thinking of the 
strain of cold blood 
that must run 
through the veins of 
this man who was 
about to buy her a 
gift of great price 
as an expression of 
his love, and who 
was timing that ex- 
pression to a Care- 
fully calculated mo- 
ment in his business 
life. Then her mind 
reverted to the roses 
upon her dressing- 
table and to the 
reckless devotion of 
that other man who, 
on the evening be- 
fore, had spoken to 
her in a vibrant, passionate voice, of 
things which even now brought a tinge 
of color to her cheeks, and whom she had 
dismissed in a tumult of doubt not un- 
mixed with vague longing. If her hus- 
band would only give her bread—instead 
of precious stones! 

“Benedict,” she said slowly, “I don’t 
think you had better give me that sun- 
burst.” 

He looked up at her sharply. 
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“Why not?” 

“Oh. because—it will be too late ve 

‘Too late next Friday re i ex 
claimed, pushing his plate away with a 
sudden movement. “Very well, you shall 
have it at once. I'll tel 
is soon as I get to the office 

And he smiled the satisfied smile of 
1 man who knows that at his transform 
ing touch the very soil is apt to turn into 
gold. 

She shook her head thoughtfully. 

“Vou don’t understand me, Benedict.” 

“T don’t understand you 2” 

He threw his head back and laughed 
cuilelessly. 

ae hy, He len, I know you better than 
you know vourself.” 

’ He arose, strode to her side, put his 
arm about her and stooped to kiss her. 

She yielded her cold lips with a barely 
preceptible movement of shrinking 

Chis token of danger made no impres 
sion upon him, because his brain was 
awhirl with expectations of the conquest 
toward which he was marching 
Benedict Ogg, whose name should be a 
word with which to conjure up fortun 
a magic sign before which the treasur 
houses of the continent should fly open. 

Helen watched him absently as he got 
into his overcoat, nodded to her through 
the open double-door, put on his hat, 
and vanished into the street. It seemed 
to her that he was also vanishing out 
of her life, and that he was reducing 
even that irrevocable departure to the 
terms of an accustomed and a common- 
place fact. 

Hardly had the hour passed w 
maid announced to Helen, in her own 
room, that a messenger had brought a 
package for her. 

‘“‘Ask him to leave it, please.” 

There was a shade of annoyance in 
her voice. She surmised what the pack- 
age might contain. 

“Please, ma’am, he savs he would like 
for you to receive it yourself and re- 
ceipt for it. He says it’s something very 
valuable, ma’am.” 

Helen walked down the stairs with an 
inelastic step, took the package, which 
bore the magic stamp of “Renton’s”’ in 
old-English gold lettering upon the 


} 
nen a 


glazed paper of the outside cover, signe: 
on the messenger’s book where |! 
pointed, carried the package upstairs 
opened a drawer in her writing-desk, pu 
the box in without undoing the strings 


turned the key in the lock and drew 


out with a mechanical movement. The 
she sat back in her chintz-covered cha 
for a long time, gazing over the wilder 
ness of roofs to the horizon which \v 
ished in a haze of smoke where the b 
tlements of ty’s business bit vagu 
into the leaden sky 

Her musings w interrupted by tl 
entrance of 1 maid, carrying a long b 
wrapped in Manila paper. 

“Something for ye, ma’am.” 


“Open it, Margaret 
Che maid’s eyes stared wide when sh 
had raised the cover of the box. 
“Look at them roses, ma’am!” she ex 
claimed, breathlessly. 
Helen took up the envelope that lay o1 
1e flowers. It was addressed in her hus 
yand’s bold, straight-up-and-down writ 
ing. She tore it open and read: 


My Dear: 

It occurred to me after I had reached 
the office, that you were a little out of 
sorts this morning. Had you not bette 
spend a few days with Elsie? The 
change would do you a lot of good 
I know you, my dear—you are tired 
By this time you will have received 

sunburst from Renton’s. It is quite 
the most expensive piece of jewelry 
that ever has been in the possession of 
the family 

We were speaking of flowers last 
night. The roses you will receive wit! 

ar ie first installment of 
daily supply which you are to get fro 
Mayer's from now on. As you sé 
nothing can be too good for the wif 
of the president of the United Fish 
eries Company 

I am your affectionate 


this note re the 


BENEDI 
hen followed a postscript: 


I wish you would think seriously of 
that visit to Ejisie. It is just what you 
need. If you should make up your mind 
to go to-day, just leave a note for me, 
or call me up on the telephone. Perhaps 
you had better leave me a note, though, 
for I shall be very busy all day. 


“Quite the most expensive piece « 
jewelry that ever has been in the pos 


session of the 
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A portly gentleman told him he had been elected president 


Helen, as she ran her eyes over the note 
again. ‘‘‘Roses—daily supply — from 
Mayer’s.’ ” é 

She read the phrases over and over, 
mechanically, as a child might con some 
dimly understood lesson out of a book. 
And the phrases that stood out most 
sharply from that mass of crude assur- 
ances of solicitude was the stereotyped 
expression: “I know you, my dear”—the 
phrase which somehow had become the 
epitome of the unhappy loneliness of her 
wedded life. 

She pondered long over it, and the 
sum of her ponderings came to her lips in 
a sharp exclamation of impatience: 

““*T shall be very busy all day’—Oh, 

3enedict—Benedict !” 

Her breath came with a quick catch. 
She thrust the note back into the en- 


gt 


velope, glanced at the flowers that lay in 
their fresh, moist beauty on their bed of 
ferns, rang for the maid, and asked her to 
take them away. 

“Where shall I put them, ma’am?’ 
asked Margaret in surprise.” 

“Oh, anywhere—the tall vase in the 
sitting-room will do.” 

Then she arose, closed the door, 
walked to the dressing-table, where a 
sheaf of -\merican Beauties were droop 
ing, and buried her face in the wilting 
blooms. 

Long she remained thus. 

In the dingy office on the water-front, 
where his father had done business be- 
fore him, Benedict Ogg was approaching 
the triumph of his life as a man of af- 
fairs. Ogg was the man who knew. 
Therefore, when the backers of the fish- 
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eries trust—for the most part impres- 
sive gentlemen of middle age or beyond, 
with double chins or baggy pouches 
under the eyes—met to perfect the or- 
ganization that was to control a great 
industry on the Northern continent, it 
was inevitable that he should be the man 
to be called upon to supply the required 
information. He sat at the head of the 
mellowed mahogany table in the low- 
ceiled private room, and outlined the de- 
tails of the enterprise. With a little sheet 
of memoranda at hi: elbow, he answered 
every inquiry, explored every nebulous 
area with unhesitating assurance. He 
conveyed a strong impression of efficiency 
with his keen, clean-cut face, his air of a 
man who knows every inch of his ground 
thoroughly, without reservation or qualli- 
fication. 

“He'll make it a go,” observed one 
middle aged, stout gentleman, in a whis- 
per behind the back of his hand, to the 
colleague who sat beside him. 

“Yes; we are lucky to get him,” nod- 
ded the other. 

Someone arose to make a motion. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “now that this 
vast undertaking is an actual fact, largely 
through the sagacity and the far-sight- 
edness of our friend Mr. Ogg, it becomes 
my pleasant duty, on behalf of the,com- 
mittee on nominations, to report upon 
our choice for president of the corpora- 
tion. I take pleasure, gentlemen, in pre- 
senting the committee’s unanimous selec- 
tion—the youngest man among us, yet 
the most efficient, the most perfectly 
trained in the requirements of modern 
financial and industrial operations; a 
man of few words but telling deeds; a 
man—” 

Che speaker was interrupted by a hesi- 
tating rap at the door. A score of heads 
—some of them bald—turned with a 
collective frown. 

Benedict arose with a silent clucking 
of the tongue in deprecation, tip-toed to 
the door, opened it a little way and put 
his head out inquiringly. 

“You're wanted at the telephone, sir.” 

An office-boy stood on the threshold, 
shifting his feet nervously. 

“Tell them I’m too busy just now.” 

“Please, sir, it’s long distance, and the 


gentleman at the other end says he’s got 
to see you.” 

“Well, get somebody to find out what 
it’s about. Ask Mr. Bronson to step to the 
telephone.” 

Then he closed the door gently and re 
turned to his seat with a murmured apol- 
ogy for the interruption. The individual 
who was making the nomination speec! 
—for such amenities are still current in 
the business life of the community which 
is the home of the fisheries trust—re- 
sumed his laudation of the man whom 
the committee had selected for the most 
important office in the gift of the cor- 
poration. 

“Gentlemen,” he went on impressively, 
while the incense of success mounted 
thickly to the nostrils of Benedict Ogg, 
“T venture to predict that the name of the 
man whom the committee is about to pre- 
sent to your consideration will justify 
our utmost expectations: that under his 
masterful guidance the United Fish- 
eries Company will dominate the in- 
dustry, not only on the two sea-coasts of 
the republic, but also along the shores 
of Canada and. Mexico. His business 
career—” 

Once more came the rapping at the 
door-—this time firm and insistent, the 
rapping of a man who demands instant 
attention and will not be denied. 

Senedict Ogg went to the door again. 

“What is the matter, Jack?” 

“You had better come to the tele- 
phone right away, Benedict.” 

“For heaven’s sake. can’t you get them 
to call up again? We are right in the 
midst of the most important business 
just now.” 

“But this is—about Helen.” 

“What’s the matter? Isn’t she with 
Elsie ?” 

“T’ve just been telephoning,” replied 
Bronson evasively. “You'd better com: 
at once.” 

The solemnity .of his manner con 
veyed a rebuke. 

Ogg flushed under it, turned, excused 
himself briefly to the directors, strod« 
into the booth, and closed the door be 
hind him decisively. 

“Hello—hello!” he called  impa- 
tiently. 
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\ man’s voice developed by slow di 
grees out of the buzzing in the receiver. 
someone WasS aSKINY II he were Mr. 


“Yes, yes, this is Benedict Ogg speak- 


ing. Go ahead, please. 

There was another snarling rumble 
in the receiver, like the blurred mutter- 
ngs of many winds. At last the words 


stood out clearly: 

“This is the New York Standard, Mr. 
Ogg. We've just found out that a 
fashionably dressed woman ‘who calls 
erself Mrs. Benedict Ogg sailed this 
fternoon on the Firenze of the Italia 


Irridenta Line for Genoa. The Standard 


would like to get a statement from you.”’ 

“Damn your impertinence!” shouted 
Ogg into the transmitter. “Mrs. Ogg 
s on a visit to Mrs. Bronson at Spring- 
val 


And he started to hang up the re- 
ceiver. A metallic screeching within 
caused him to put it to his ear again. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Ogg,” the 
voice at the other end was saying, “but 
one of our men has been trailing her 
for the past two days. She left Spring- 
vale on an early train this morning. I 
would advise you to give us a statement 


by all means. We're going to publish 
he story anyway.” 
‘Publish the story! What story?” 
“Why, the story that the Back River 
} } 


section has been talking about for the 
past vear or two,” retorted the voice 
the receiver, manifestly under the 


stress of irritation because of lost time. 
Don’t you know, Mr. Ogg, that for 

arly two years Mrs. Ogg has been seen 
verywhere with the man who has just 
sailed with her—that he 
escort to the theatre, the symphony, the 
opera, at dances, dinners, and what not?” 

Benedict Ogg’s left hand closed upon 
the edge of the telephone-desk in a grip- 
ping search for the lying throat of the 


1as been her 


man who. many miles away, was telling 
him of things that had never entered 
his dreams, in the ghastly light of a 


professional frankness. Yet he restrained 


“Tet mé warn the Standard that it 
is laying itself open to heavy liability 


under the law. Do you mean to tell me 


that Mrs. Ogg sailed for Genoa this 


- 


? 


afternoon—with a man: 

‘That is precisely what I mean. She 
sailed with—” 

A jarring vibration smothered the 
sound of the name. 

‘“Sailed with whom ?” 

He put his hand to his forehead; it 
was wet with perspiration. It seemed 
to him that it took an interminable 
length of time to straighten out the con- 
lection. 

“Hello—hello!” he urged tensely. 

“Hello—this Mr. Ogg? We're all 
right now. The man’s name is—Count 
Tito Vitale.” 

“Count Tito Vitale!” he mumbled, 
putting up the receiver, which slipped 
from its rest and dropped to the desk 
with a dull clatter. He sat back wearily, 
unmindful of the mishap. 

“Vitale—Vitale!” he groaned stupid- 
ly, like a man bewildered by a blow in 
the head. “‘Vitale—Vitale!’’ 

An overwhelming physical repulsion, 
like nausea, swept over him. He sat forea 
moment with clenched hands and grit- 
ting teeth. Then he mastered himself. 
rose, lit a fresh cigar, walked back 
to the office, he knew not just how, 
and returned to his seat in the directors’ 
room. He was greeted with an outburst 
of applause which irritated him pro- 
foundly, A portly gentleman, whose fat 
neck flapped back over his collar in red 
creases, told him that he had been elected 
president by ‘an unanimous vote. Then 
a long procession of portly gentlemen 
filed by him, each shaking his hand. To 
each .he gave a palm as cold as that of a 
dead man, while through his brain 
whirled the sound of that name, mon- 
strously repellant and yet irresistibly fas- 
cinating, -with the fascination of a 
loathsome thing: 

“Vitale! Vitale! Vitale!” 

At last the door closed after the man 
at the end of the line. Ogg sank back 
in his chair as if he had been exhausted 
by a great labor of the body. His chin 
dropped upon his breast; his arms hung 
limp at his sides. 

Presently there came to him Jack 
Bronson, stepping softly. Ogg heard him 
speak as if he were miles away. 
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“There is still a chance, Benedict,” 
he was saying. “I have taken the liberty 
to send a wireless message over Elsie’s 
signature.” 

Benedict raised bloodshot eyes, star- 
ing out of a white face. 

“You have sent a message?” he re- 
peated dully. 

“Ves. I signed Elsie’s name to it. The 
answer is to be delivered here. I thought 
that if anybody could persuade her it 
would be Elsie. They have always been 
—like sisters, you know.” 

For a long time there was deathly 
stillness in the room, while the clock 
ticked off the seconds drowsily. 

Bronson spoke again: 

“T called up the general manager of 
the line in New York and told him of 
the circumstances. He promised to in- 
struct the captain of the Firenze to put 
the pilot boat at her disposal if she 
should wish to leave the ship.” 

The afternoon had waned into early 
evening, and the objects in the low-ceiled 
room were being slowly blotted out by 
the thickening gloom, when an office boy 
opened the door with a clatter and 
brought a telegram to Bronson. The 
man who had failed in business tore open 
the envelope, bent to the dim light of the 
window, ran his eyes over the message 
and handed the paper to the man who 
had succeeded. Then he turned on the 
ights, 

Benedict, blinking in the sudden 
glare, read Elsie Bronson’s name and 
then the communication over Helen’s 
signature : 

Am returning on pilot boat for your 
sake. 

He conned the typewritten line over 
and over again, as if he could not quite 
grasp its import. 

Then he pulled himself together with 
a shiver, pushed back his chair, and 
rose to his feet. 

“Tack,” he said, “see that nothing is 
given out to the press about my election. 
I shall have to think it over. I’m going 
—home.” 

He uttered the word with a painful 
hesitation, as if it stuck in his throat. 

That evening, after the untasted din- 
ner at home, Benedict Ogg sat by his 
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fireless hearth and looked his soul in the 
face, For the first time since the happi- 
ness of a woman had been entrusted at 
the altar to his keeping, he was thinking 
of things which, thus far in his married 
life, he had reckoned as hardly worth 
a thought—of things that had appeared 
to him fixed, immutable, assured. He 
even recalled, with a start, that to-mor- 
row would be the sixth anniversary of 
his marriage. He thought of all these 
things dully, with a stupid sense of out- 
rage, of disappointment, of aching 
humiliation. The words of Helen’s mes- 
sage kept recurring to his mind with 
wearisome iteration, like the refrain of 
a threadbare song he might have heard 
in the street: 

“Am returning on pilot boat for your 
sake.” 

“For her sake—for Elsie’s sake—not 
for mine!” he murmured bitterly. 

He recalled his wedding day, six years 
ago to-morrow, and evoked the picture 
of the woman who had walked beside 
him from the altar, vague and misty 
in the cloud of her veil. His new life, 
at the moment of its beginning, had 
seemed to him so simple; his steward- 
ship of her so complete; the chances of 
disaster so unthinkably remote—for was 
not he, Benedict Ogg, the man to whom 
the soul of his wife was as an open book ? 

The clock in the hall began to strike 
the hour with a muffled boom, like the 
great bell of: a distant cathedral. He 
counted the strokes mechanically; it was 
eleven. It occurred to him, with an in- 
ward pang, that at this time the train 
that bore Helen home must be approach- 
ing the station, racing through the night, 
screeching hoarsely, belching gusts of 
sparks and lurid smoke against the sky. 
In a few minutes she would be here— 
and then would come the first inter- 


change of words, of questioning looks. | 


He braced himself for the ordeal with 
an unconscious tightening of the mus- 
cles, with a stiffening of the lips, with 
a throwing back of the shoulders as for 
a physical blow. What if it should be 
too late? What if she were returning 
merely for the sake of Elsie’s good opin- 
ion, and in deference to what the world 
might say? What if— 
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In the midst of his self-torture he 
heard the rhythmic panting of a motor 
car as it stopped before the house. He 
went to the door, opened it, and stood 
back with bowed head, a choking feel- 
ing in his throat. She passed in without 
a word, She had removed her furs, and 
the two were standing before the cold 
hearth, when their eyes met for the first 
time. Her head was thrown back in an 
attitude of startled defiance. She was 
gazing at him through narrowing eye- 
lids. The question that had burned into 
his brain seemed to falter upon his lips 
and to balk at utterance. 

“Helen,” he began, “Helen—” 

It occurred to him in a flash that s 
was the most desirable possession he ever 
had had or hoped to have—this slender 
girl that he had led from the altar 
with the pride of a conqueror, and who 
now stood facing him at the brink of 
the precipice; his pride, his life, his 
hope of the future in her small, weak 
hands. 

Ihe question leaped to the tip of his 
tongue: 

*‘Helen—is it—too late ?”’ 

The hot color surged under the pallor 
of her face. Her gaze sank to the rug. 
She appeared to be studying the design 
minutely. 

“Answer me, Helen,” he pleaded, a 
tremor creeping into his voice. “For the 
love of God, answer me!” 

Her eyes turned to his. She gazed at 
him steadily, without the quiver of an 
eyelash. For an age, it seemed to him, 
they stood thus, face to face, eye to eye, 
soul to soul. Then she replied, in a curi- 
ously detached tone. 

“Do you know what my life has been, 
ever since we returned from our honey- 
moon trip? Do you know why I went 
away? Not because I was in love with 
another man—but because I was lonely 
—so dreadfully lonely that it seemed to 
me anything would be preferable to re- 
maining under the same roof with a hus- 
band who lived, not with me, but with 
his business—who bought me roses by 
the year’s contract—”’ 

“Helen!” 

She checked the interruption with an 
upraised hand. The story of the accumu- 


he 


lated disappointments of her married 
years poured from her lips in a low- 
pitched, monotonous torrent. He stared 
at her in a daze while she spoke on, 
standing limply before him, the embodi 
ment of helplessness and fatigue. H« 
noted the dark rings around her eyes, 
the look of hunger in her face, the faint 
lines of hardness about her mouth. The 
revelation came home to him with a tug 
ging at the heart, that she was a stranger 
to him—this woman whom he had sworn 
to love, honor and cherish, and whose 
feet had strayed from his side—into the 
wilderness. Perhaps it was his fault— 
perhaps—perhaps ! 

At last he spoke: 

“Helen, do you know what day it is 
to-morrow ?” 

She glanced at him questioningly. 

“Tt is our sixth anniversary,” he went 
on. 

“You have remembered that, Bene- 
dict? I had no notion you would think 
of it. I—you never thought of it before 
—in all these years.” 

“While I sat waiting for you to-night 
I thought of that—and of many other 
things.” 

There was a sob in her throat, like the 
answering cry of a child that is lost in 
the night. 

“Then—then, Benedict—- ’ she panted 

“Can you forgive me, Felen, and try 
it all over again? I mean it. To show you 
low much in earnest I am, let me tell 
you that I have made up my mind t 
give up the presidency of the United 
Fisheries Company—and to devote some 
of my time to—to courting my wife.” 

She gazed at him with swimming eyes 
Then she walked into his outstretche: 
arms and pillowed her head against his 
breast. His own eyes were moist whe 
she released herself, put a hand on eac! 
of his shoulders and looked him long it 
the face, her forehead puckered it 
a frown of bewilderment. 

“Only you mustn’t give up your presi 
dency—you dear old goose! Can’t yo 
understand, Benedict? I don’t want an\ 
big sacrifices from you; not one! But | 
shall insist on a lot of little ones— 
lot—a lot!” 

And she kissed him again. 
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The Seventh Brother 


Steele of the Royal Mounted Takes The Trail 


BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


Author of ‘' From Out the Blizzard,’’ etc 


ILLUSTRATED BY GAYLE HOSKINS 


HEN Sergeant Moody called in at 
Philip Steele’s door a raucous 

summons for that young man to appear 
immediately in the presence of the Big 
Mogul, Inspector Felix MacGregor, 
Steele was engaged in writing a letter 
to a certain society matron south of the 
line, who was his mother, and to a certain 
gruff, big-hearted old millionaire banker, 
who was his father, explaining just how 
and why he had come to take service in 
the R. N. W. M. Police, which he fondly 
and somewhat paradoxically spoke of as 
the most devilish aggregation of live- 
souled and big-hearted chaps he had 
come into contact with in all his adven- 
turous wanderings since leaving home. 
As it was shortly after his return from 
Wekusko, he went into-some little detail 
as to that adventure, and he was in the 
heart of this when Moody interrupted 
him with a voice that grated like a file. 

He had anticipated the summons. The 
previous evening he had delivered to the 
Inspector’s office a letter which he had 
written, and he was confident that Mac- 
Gregor would want to see him personally 
about the matter which it contained. 

Ten minutes later the Inspector 
greeted him with an outstretched hand, 
gave Philip a grip that made his fingers 
snap, and locked his office door. Since 
the Inspector had discovered that he had 
entered the service not as an ordinary 
rookie, but as the son of Philip Egbert 
Steele, banker, and that he was filled 
with a wholesome love for adventure and 
the big open life of the northern wilder- 
ness, for which he had left his clubs and 
the many social things that went with 
them, he had taken an immense liking 
to him. 

He held Philip’s communication in 


his hand when the young man entered. 

“T don’t know what to say to this, 
Steele,”’ he began, seating himself at his 
desk and motioning Philip to a chair. 
“To be frank with you, this proposition 
of yours is entirely against my best judg- 
ment.” 

“In other words, you haven’t suffi- 
cient confidence in me,” added Philip. 

“No, I don’t mean that. There isn’t 
a man on the force whom I have greater 
confidence in than you. But, if I was 
to gamble, I’d wager ten to one that 
you'd lose out if I sent you up to take this 
man De Bar.” ° 

“T’ll accept that wager—only reverse 
the odds,” said Philip daringly. 

The Inspector twisted one of his long 
red mustaches and smiled a little grimly 
at the other. 

“If I were to follow my own judg- 
ment, I’d not send one man, but /wo,” 
he went on. “I don’t mean to underesti- 
mate the value of my men, when I say 
that our friend De Bar, who has evaded 
us for years, is equal to any two men I’ve 
got. I wouldn’t care to go after him my- 
self—alone. I’d want another hand with 
me, and amighty good one—a man who 
was cool, cautious, and who knew all of 
the ins and outs of the game as well as 
myself. And here—” He _ interrupted 
himself, and chuckled audibly, “here you 
are asking permission to go after him 
alone! Why, man, it’s the very next thing 
to inviting yourself to commit suicide! 
Now, if I were to send you, and along 
with you a good, level-headed man like 
Moody—” 

“T have had enough of double-har- 
ness work, unless I am commanded to 
go, Mr. MacGregor,” interrupted Philip. 
“I realize that De Bar is a dangerous 
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man, but I believe that I can bring him 
down. Will you give me the opportun 
ity?” 

MacGregor laid his cigar on the edge 
of the desk and leaned across toward 
his companion, the long white fingers 
of his big hands clasped in front of him. 
He always took this position, with a 
cigar smouldering beside him, when about 
to say those things which he wished to 
be indelibly impressed upon the mem- 
ory of his listener. 

“Yes, I’m going to give you the op 
portunity,” he said slowly, “and I am 
also going to give you permission to 
change your mind after I have told you 
something about De Bar, whom we know 
as the Seventh Brother. I repeat that, if 
you go alone, it’s just ten to one that you 
don’t get him. Since 99 four men have 
gone out after him, and none has come 
back. There was Forbes, who went in that 
year; Bannock, who took up the trail in 
1902; Fleisham, in 1904, and Gresham 
in 1907. Since the time of Gresham’s dis- 
appearance we have lost sight of De Bar, 
and only recently, as you know, we have 
got trace of him again. He is at Fond du 
Lac on the edge of the Barren Lands.” 

MacGregor unclasped his hands to 
pick up a worn paper from a small pile 
on the desk. 

“He is the last of seven brothers,” he 
added. “His father was hanged.” 

“A good beginning,” interjected 
*hilip. 

“There’s just the trouble,” said the 
Inspector quickly. “It wasn’t a good be- 
ginning. This is one of those peculiar 
cases of outlawry for which tl law itself 
is largely responsible, and I don’t know 
of anyone that I would say this to but 
you. The father was hanged, as I’ve 
said. Six months later it was discovered, 
beyond a doubt, that the law had taken 
the life of an innocent man, and that De 
Bar had been sent to the gallows by a 
combination of evidence fabricated en- 
irely by the perjury of enemies. The 
law should have vindicated itself. But it 
didn’t. Two of those who had plotted 
against De Bar were arrested, tried— 
and acquitted, a fact which goes to prove 
the statement of a certain great man, 
that half of the time law is not justice 
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There is no need of going into greater 
detail about the trials, and the popular 
sentiment afterward. In December of ’96, 
De Bar’s séven sons took justice into 
their own hands. In one night they killed 
the three men chiefly instrumental in 
sending their father to his death, and 
fled into the north.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Philip. 

The word shot from him before he had 
thought, At first he flushed, then sat 
bolt upright and smiled frankly into the 
Inspector’s face as he watched the ef 
fect of his indiscretion. 

“So many people thought at the time,” 
said MacGregor, eyeing him with curious 
sharpness. ‘Especially the women. For 
that reason, the first three who were 
caught were merely convicted of man- 
slaughter instead of murder. They served 
their sentences, were given two years 
each for good behavior, and are some- 
where in South America. The fourth 
killed himself when he was taken near 
Moose Factory, and the other three went 
what the law calls ‘bad.’ Henry, the 
oldest of them all, killed the officer who 
was bringing him down from Prince Al- 
bert in ’99 and was afterward executed. 
Paul, the sixth, returned to his native 
town seven years after the hanging of 
his father, and was captured after wound- 
ing two of the officers who went in pur- 
suit of him. He is now in an insane 
asylum.” 

The Inspector paused, and ran his 
eyes over a fresh slip of paper. 

“And all this,” said Philip in a low 
voice, “because of a crime committed by 
the law itself. Five «men hung, one a 
suicide, three in prison and one in an in 
sane asylum—because of a blunder of 
the law !” 

“The King can do no wrong,” said 
MacGregor with gentle irony, “and 
neither can the law. Remember that. 
Philip, as long as you are in the service 
The law may break up homes, ruin 
states, set itself a Nemesis on innocent 
men’s heels—but it can do no wrong 
It is the Juggernaut before which we al] 
must bow our heads, even you and I, and 
when by any chance it makes a mistake, 
it is still law, and as unassailable as the 
Rock of Ages. It is the greatest weapon 














of the clever and the rich, so it bears a 
moral. Be clever, or be rich.” 

“And William De Bar, the seventh 
brother—” began Philip. 

“Ts tremendously clever, but not rich,” 
finished the Inspector. “He has caused 
us more trouble than any other man in 
Canada. He is the youngest of the seven 
brothers, and you know there are curious 
superstitions about Seventh Brothers. 
In the first pursuit after the private 
hanging he shot two men. He killed a 
third in an attempt to rescue his brother 
at Moose Factory. Since then Forbes, 
Bannock, Fleisham, and Gresham have 
disappeared, and they all went out after 
him. They were all good men, powerful 
physically, skilled in the ways of the 
wilderness, and as brave as tigers. Yet 
they all failed. And not only that— 
they lost their lives. Whether De Bar 
killed them, or led them on to a death 
for which his hands were not directly 
responsible, we have never known. The 
fact remains that they went out after De 
Bar—and died. I am not superstitious, 
but I am beginning to think that De 
Bar is more than a match for any one 
man. What do you say? Will you go 
with Moody, or—” : 

“T’ll go alone, with your permission,” 
said Philip. 

The Inspector’s voice at once fell into 
its formal tone of command. 

“You may prepare to leave at once,” 
he said. “The factor at Fond du Lac 
will put you next to your man. Whatever 
further you require I will give you in 
writing sometime to-day.” 

Philip took this as signifying that the 
interview was at an end, and rose from 
his seat. 

Once more he was going into the 
North, over and beyond that trail which 
he and Bucky Nome had traveled to- 
gether in those stirring days at Lac Bain, 
when he had met a golden haired girl 
whose face had haunted him like a clear 
cut cameo ever since. And more than 
that. For this time he was up against 
“The Game”’—that most terrible of all 
games, the game of One against One, 
which never ends until there are no 
longer two to play. 

So Philip added a postcript to his 
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letters, saying that for a long time those 
at home would not hear from him. The 
midnight train was bearing him toward 
the Saskatchewan. 


II 


Four hundred miles as an arrow might 
fly—six hundred by snowshoe and dog- 
sledge; up the Pelican Lake waterway, 
straight north along the edge of the 
Geikie barrens, and from Wollaston 
westward, Philip hurried toward the hid- 
ing place of William De Bar. A sledge 
and six dogs, with a half-breed driver, 
took him from Le Pas as far as the 
Churchill; with two Crees, on snow- 
shoes, he struck into the Reindeer coun- 
try, and two weeks later bought a sledge 
and three dogs at an Indian camp on the 
Waterfound. On the second day, in the 
barrens to the west, one of the dogs slit 
his foot on a piece of ice; on the third 
day the two remaining dogs went lame, 
and Philip and his guide struck camp 
at the headwater of the Gray Beaver, 
thirty miles from Fond du Lac. Two 
days were lost. Late in the afternoon of 
the first, a French-Cree drove in from 
the east, behind four Mackenzie hounds, 
and slept with Philip’s Indian. The next 
morning he went on to Fond du Lac. 
It was two days later that Philip himself 
came into the post, and found Hutt, the 
factor, abed with a sprained knee, and 
the only other men at the post were three 
Chippewayans, who could neither talk 
nor understand English. 

“He’s gone,” groaned Hutt, ten sec- 
onds after Philip had made himself 
known. “A rascal of a Frenchman came 
in last night on his way to the Grand 
Rapid, and this morning De Bar was 
missing. I had the Chippewayans in, 
and they say he left early in the night 
with his sledge and one big bull of a 
hound which he hangs to like grim death. 
I’d kill that damned Indian of yours!” 

“The Frenchman let the cat out of 
the bag,” said Philip, less disappointed 
than he might have been. “Is he here?” 

“Gone,” groaned Hutt again, turning 
his twisted knee. “He left for the Grand 
Rapid this morning, and there isn’t 
another dog or sledge at the post. Ev- 
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erything is out on the trap-lines. De Bar 
knows you're after him, sure as fate, 
and he’s taken a trail toward the Atha- 
basca. The best I can do is to let you 
have a Chippewayan who'll go with you 
as far as the Charlot. That’s the end of 
his territory, and what you'll do after 
that God only knows.” 

“T’ll take the chance,” said Philip. 
“We'll start after dinner. I’ve got two 
dogs, a little lame, but even at that 
they'll have De Bar’s outfit handicap- 
ped.” 

While Hutt’s wife was preparing din- 
ner, he retired to the factor’s little of- 
fice and wrote a report to MacGregor, 
which would go to him on the first east- 
bound sledge, to be relayed at chance 
from point to point until it reached its 
destination. De Bar had scented danger. 
He had learned that the law was once 
more close upon his heels, and had 
fled into the west and north. Within two 
hours he would be in pursuit. This much 
Philip wrote to the Inspector. 

It was less than two hours later when 
they set off into the western forests, the 
Indian ahead and Philip behind, with the 
dogs and sledge between them. Both 
men were traveling light. Philip had even 
strapped his carbine and small emer- 
gency pouch to the toboggan, and car- 
ried only one of his two service revol- 
vers at his belt. It was one o’clock and 
the last slanting beams of the winter 
sun, heatless and only cheering to the 
eye, were fast dying away before the 
dull gray approach of desolate gloom 
which precedes for an hour or two the 
northern night. As the black forest grew 
more and more somber about them, he 
looked over the grayish yellow backs of 
the tugging huskies at the silent Indian 
striding swiftly over the outlaw’s trail, 
and a slight shiver passed through him, 
a shiver that was neither of cold nor 
fear, yet which was accompanied by an 
oppression which it was hard for him 
to shake off. Deep down in his heart 
Philip had painted a picture of William 
De Bar—-of the man—and it was a 
picture to his liking. Such men he would 
like to have known, and to have called 
his friends. But now the deepening 
gloom, the darkening of the sky above, 


the gray picture ahead of him—the Chip- 
pewayan, as silent as the trees, the dogs 
pulling noiselessly in their traces like 
slinking shadows, the ghost-like deso- 
lation about him, all recalled him to that 
other factor in the Game, who was De 
Bar the outlaw, and not De Bar the 
man. In this same way, he imagined, 
Forbes, Bannock, Fleisham, and Gresh- 
am had begun the game, and they had 
lost. Perhaps they, too, had gone out 
weakened by visions of the equity of 
things, for the sympathy of man for 
man is strong when they meet in the 
empty world above the Sixtieth. 

De Bar was ahead of him—De Bar 
the outlaw, watching and scheming, as 
he had watched and schemed when the 
other four had played against him. The 
Game had grown old to him. It had 
brought him victim after victim, and 
each victim had made of him a more 
deadly enemy of the next. Perhaps at 
this moment he was not so very far ahead, 
waiting to send him the way of the 
others. The thought urged new fire into 
Philip’s blood. He spurted past the dogs 
and stopped the Chippewayan, and then 
examined the trail. It was old. The frost 
had hardened in the huge footprints of 
De Bar’s big hound ; it had built a webby 
film over the square impressions of his 
snowshoe thongs. But what of that? 
Might not the trail still be old, and De 
Bar a few hundred yards ahead of him, 
waiting—watching ? 

He went back to the sledge and un- 
strapped his carSine. In a moment the 
first picture, the first sympathy, was gone. 
It was not the law which De Bar was 
fighting now. It was himself. He walked 
ahead of the Indian, listening and pre- 
pared. The cracking of a frost bitten 
tree startled him into stopping; the 
snapping of a twig under its weight of 
ice and snow sent strange thrills through 
him, which left him almost sweating. 
The sounds were repeated again and 
again as they advanced until he became 
accustomed to them. Yet at each new 
sound his fingers gripped tighter about 
his carbine, and his heart beat a little 
faster. Once or twice he spoke to the 
Indian, who understood no word he said, 
and remained silent. They built a fire 
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and cooked their supper, when it grew 
too dark to travel. Later the moon rose 
over the forests, filling them with a light 
more brilliant than the somber gloom 
of day, and they went on. At dawn the 
trail was still old. There were the same 
cobwebs of frost, the same signs to show 
that De Bar and his Mackenzie hound 
had preceded them hours before. Dur- 
ing the next day and night they spent 
sixteen hours on their snowshoes, and the 
lace work of frost in De Bar’s trail 
grew thinner. The next they traveled 
fourteen, and the next twelve, and there 
was no lacework of frost at all. There 
were hot coals under the ashes of De 
Bar’s fires. The crumbs of his bannock 
were soft. The toes of his Mackenzie 
hound left warm, sharp imprints. It was 
then that they came to the frozen water 
of the Charlot. The Chippewayan turned 
back to Fond du Lac and Philip went 
on alone, the two dogs limping behind 
him with his outfit. 

It was still early in the day when 
Philip crossed the river into the Barrens, 
and with each step now his pulse beat 
faster. De Bar could not be far ahead 
of him. He was sure of that. Very soon 
he must overtake him. And then—there 
would be a fight. He was equally certain 
of that. De Bar would not be taken by 
surprise. 

At noon he halted and built a small 
fire between two rocks, over which he 
boiled some tea and warmed his meat. 
Each day he had built three fires, but 
at the end of this day, when darkness 
stopped him again, it occurred to him 
that since that morning De Bar had 
built but one. Gray dawn had scarcely 
broken when he again took up the pur- 
suit. It was bitterly cold and a biting 
wind swept down across the barrens from 
the Arctic icebergs. His pocket thermom- 
eter registered sixty degrees below zero 
when it was left open on the sledge, 
and six times between dawn and dusk 
he built himself fires. Again De Bar 
built but one, and this time he found 
no bannock crumbs. 

For the last twenty miles De Bar had 
gone straight into the north. He con- 
tinued straight into the north the next 
day, and several times Philip scrutinized 
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his map, which told him in that direction 
there lay nothing but peopleless barrens 
as far as the Great Slave. 

There was growing in him now a fear 
—a fear that De Bar would beat him 
out in the race. His limbs began to ache 
with a strange pain, and his progress 
was becoming slower. At intervals he 
stopped to rest, and after each of these 
intervals thespain seemed to gnaw deeper 
at his bones, forcing him to limp, as the 
dogs were limping behind him. He had 
felt it once before, at Lac Bain, and 
knew what it meant. His legs were giving 
out—and De Bar would beat him yet! 
The thought stirred him on, and before 
he stopped again he came to the edge 
of a little lake. De Bar had started to 
cross, and then, changing his mind, had 
turned back and skirted the edge of it. 
Philip followed the outlaw’s trail with 
his eyes and saw that he could strike it 
again and save distance by crossing the 
snow covered ice. 

He went on, with dogs and sledge at 
his heels, unconscious of the hollow 
warning underfoot that had turned De 
Bar back. In mid-lake he turned to urge 
the dogs into a faster pace, and it was 
then that he heard under him a hollow, 
trembling sound, growing in volume even 
as he hesitated, until it surged in under 
his feet from every shore, like the rolling 
thunder of a ten-pin ball. With a loud 
cry to the dogs he darted forward, but 
it was too late. Behind him the ice 
crashed like brittle glass and he saw the 
dogs and sledge disappear as if into an 
abyss. In an instant he had begun a mad 
race to the shore a hundred feet ahead 
of him. Ten paces more and he would 
have reached it, when the toe of his snow- 
shoe caught in a hummock of ice and 
snow. For a flash it stopped him, and 
the moment’s pause was fatal. Before he 
could throw himself forward on his face 
in a last effort to save himself the ice 
gave away, and he plunged through. In 
his extremity he thought of De Bar, of 
possible help even from the outlaw, and 
a terrible cry for that help burst from 
his lips as he felt himself going. The 
next instant he was sorry that he had 
shouted. He was to his waist in water, 
but his feet were on bottom. He saw now 














what had happened, that the surface of 
the water was a foot below the shell of 
ice, which was scarcely more than an inch 
in thickness. It was not difficult for him 
to kick off his snowshoes under water, 
and he began breaking his way ashore. 

Five minutes later he dragged himself 
out, stiff with the cold, his drenched 
clothing freezing as it came into contact 
with the air. His first thought was fire, 
and he ran up the shore, his teeth chat- 
tering, and began tearing off handsful 
of bark from a birch. Not until he was 
cone and the bark was piled in a heap 
beside the tree did the full horror of his 
situation dawn upon him. His emergency 
pouch was on the sledge, and in that 
pouch was his waterproof box of 
matches! 

He ran back to the edge of broken 
ice unconscious that he was almost sob- 
bing in his despair. There was no sign 
of the sledge, no sound of the dogs who 
might still be struggling in their traces. 
They were gone—everything—food, fire, 
life itself. He dug out his flint and steel 
from the bottom of the stiffening pocket 
and knelt beside the bark, striking them 
again and again, yet knowing that his 
efforts were futile. He continued to strike 
until his: hands were purple and numb 
and his freezing clothes almost shackled 
him to the ground. 

“Good God!” he breathed. 

He rose slowly, with a long, shudder- 
ing breath, and turned his eyes to where 
the outlaw’s trail swung from the lake 
into the north. Even in that moment, as 
the blood in his veins seemed congealing 
with the icy chill of death, the irony of 
the situation was not lost upon Philip. 

“Tt’s the law versus God, Billy,” he 
chattered, as if De Bar stood before 
him. “The law wouldn’t vindicate itself 
back there—ten or fifteen years ago—but 
I guess it’s doing it now.” 

He dropped into De Bar’s trail and 
began to trot. 

“At least it looks as if you’re on the 
side of the Mighty,” he continued. “But 
we'll see—very soon—Billy—” 

Ahead of him the trail ran up a ridge, 
broken and scattered with rocks and 
stunted scrub, and the sight of it gave 
him a little hope. Hope died when he 
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reached the top and stared out over a 
mile of lifeless barren. 

“You’re my only chance, Billy,” he 
shivered. ‘“‘Mebby, if you knew what had 
happened, you’d turn back and give me 
the loan of a match.” 

He tried to laugh at his own little 
joke, but it was a ghastly attempt, and 
his purpling lips closed tightly as he 
stumbled down the ridge. As his limbs 
grew weaker and his blood more sluggish, 
his mind seemed to work faster and the 
multitude of thoughts that surged 
through his brain made him oblivious of 
the first gnawing of a strange dull pain. 
He was freezing. He knew that without 
feeling pain. He had before him, not 
hours, but minutes of life, and he knew 
that, too. His arms might have been 
cut off at the shoulders for all feeling 
that was left in them; he noticed, as he 
stumbled along in a half run, that he 
could not bend his fingers. At every step 
his legs grew heavier and his feet were 
leaden weights. Yet he was surprised to 
find that the first horror of his situation 
had left him. It did not seem that death 
was only a few hundred yards away, and 
he found himself thinking of Mac- 
Gregor, of home, and of the golden 
haired girl at Lac Bain as calmly as if 
his warm camp were only a short distance 
ahead. He wondered if some one of the 
other four had played the Game, and 
lost, in this same way; and he wondered, 
too, if his bones would never be found, 
as theirs had never been. 

He stopped again on a snow-ridge. He 
had come a quarter of a mile, and yet it 
seemed to him that he: had traveled ten 
times that distance. 

“Sixty degrees below zero—and it’s 
the vindication of the law!” 

His voice scarcely broke between his 
purple lips now, and the bitter sweep of 
wind swayed him as he stood. 

Suddenly a great thrill shot through 
him, and for an instant he stood rigid. 
What was that he saw out in the gray 
gloom of Arctic desolation, creeping up, 
up, up, almost black at its beginning, 
and dying away like a ghostly winding- 
sheet ? Smoke! A gurgling cry rose in his 
throat, and he went on, panting now like 
a broken winded beast in his excitement. 
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[It grew near, blacker, warmer. He 
fancied that he could feel its heat, which 
was the new fire of life blazing within 
him. 

He went down between two great 
drifts into a pit which seemed bottom- 
less. He crawled to the top of the second, 
using his pulseless hands like sticks in 
the snow, and at the top something rose 
from the other side of the drift to meet 
him. It was a face, a fierce, bearded face, 
the gaunt starvation in it hidden by his 
own blindness. It seemed like the face 
of an ogre, terrible, threatening, and he 
knew that it was the face of William De 
Bar, the seventh brother. 

He launched himself forward, and the 
other launched himself forward, and 
they met in a struggle which was pa- 
thetic in its weakness, and rolled together 
to the bottom of the drift. Yet the strug- 
gle was no less terrible because of that 
weakness. It was a struggle between two 
lingering sparks of human life, and when 
these two sparks had flickered and blazed 
and died down, the two men lay gasping 
an arm’s reach from each other. 

Philip’s eyes went to the fire. It was 
a small fire, burning more brightly as he 
looked, and he longed to throw himself 
upon it so that the flames might eat 
into his flesh. Philip had mumbled some- 
thing about police, arrest, and murder 
during the struggle, but De Bar spoke 
for the first time now. 

“Vou’re cold,” he said. 

“I’m freezing to death,” replied 
Philip. 

“And I’m—starving.”’ 

De Bar rose to his feet. Philip drew 
himself together as if expecting an at- 
tack, but in place of it De Bar held out 
a warmly mittened hand. 

“Vou'’ve got to get those clothes off 
—quick—or you'll die,” he said. “Here!” 

Mechanically Philip reached up to his 
hand, and De Bar took him to his sledge 
behind the fire and wrapped about him 
a thick blanket. Then he drew out a 
sheath knife and ripped the frozen legs 
of his trousers up and the sleeves of his 
coat down, cut the strings of his shoe- 
packs and slit his heavy German socks, 
and after that he rubbed his feet and 
legs and arms with snow until Philip 


began to feel a sting like the prickly bite 
of nettle. 

“Ten minutes more and you'd been 
gone,” said De Bar. 

He wrapped a second blanket around 
Philip, and dragged the sledge on which 
he was lying stillenearer to the fire. Then 
he threw on a fresh armful of dry sticks 
and from a pocket of his coat drew forth 
something small and red and frozen, 
which was the carcass of a bird about 
the size of a robin. De Bar held it up 
between his forefinger and thumb, and 
looking at Philip, the flash of a smile 
passed for an instant over his grizzled 
face. 

“Dinner,” he said, and Philip could 
not fail to catch the low chuckling note 
of humor in his voice. “Its a Whisky 
Jack, man, and he’s the first and last 
living thing I’ve seen in the way of 
fowl between here and Fond du Lac. 
He weighs four ounces if he weighs an 
ounce, and we'll feast on him shortly. I 
haven’t had a full mouth of grub since 
day before yesterday morning, but you’re 
welcome to a half of him, if you’re 
hungry enough.” 

“Where'd your chuck go?” asked 
Philip. 

le was conscious of a new warmth 
and comfort in his veins, but it was not 
this that sent an added heat into his face 
at the outlaw’s offer. De Bar had saved 
his life, and now, when De Bar might 
have killed him, he was offering him 
food. The man was spitting the bird on 
the sharpened end of a stick, and when 
he had done he pointed to the big Mac- 
kenzie hound, tied to the broken stub of 
a dead sapling. 

“I brought enough bannock to carry 
me to Chippewayan, but he got into it 
the first night, and what he left was 
crumbs. You lost yours in the lake, eh ?”’ 

“Dogs and everything,” said Philip. 
“Even matches.” 

“Those ice-traps are bad,” said De 
Bar companionably, slowly turning the 
bird. “You always want to test the lakes 
in this country. Most of ’em come from 
bog springs, and after they freeze the 
water drops. Guess you’d had me pretty 
soon if it hadn’t been for the lake, 
wouldn’t you?” 
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He grinned, and to his own astonish- 
ment Philip grinned. 

“T was tight after you, Bill.” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the outlaw. 
“That sounds good! I’ve gone by another 
name, of course, and that’s the first time 
I’ve heard my own since—” 

He stopped suddenly, and the laugh 
left his voice and face. 

“Tt sounds—homelike,” he added more 
gently. ‘‘What’s yours, pardner?” 

“Steele—Philip Steele, of the R. N. 
W. M. P.,” said Philip. 

“Used to know a Steele once,” went 
on De Bar. “That was back where—it 
happened. He was one of my friends.” 

For a moment he turned his eyes on 
Philip. They were deep gray eyes, set 
well apart in a face that among a hun- 
dred others Philip would have picked 
out for its frankness and courage. He 
knew that the man before him was not 
much more than his own age, yet he ap- 
peared ten years older. 

He sat up on the sledge as De Bar 
left his bird to thrust sticks into the 
snow, on the ends of which he hung his 
frozen garments close to the fire. From 
the man his eyes traveled to the dog. It 
was a huge beast, and old. The hound 
yawned in the heat and he sawgthat one 
of his fangs was gone. 

“Tf you’re starving why don’t you 
kill the dog?” he asked. 

De Bar turned quickly, his white teeth 
gleaming through his beard. 

“Because he’s the best friend I’ve got 
on earth, or next to the best,” he said 
warmly. ‘‘He’s stuck to me through thick 
and thin for ten years. He’s starved with 
me, and fought with me, and half died 
with me, and he’s going to live with me 
as long as I live. Would you eat the flesh 
of your brother, Steele? He’s my brother 
—the last that your glorious law has left 
to me. Would you kill him if you were 
me?” 

Something stuck hard and fast in 
Philip’s throat and he made no reply, 
as De Bar came toward him with the 
hot bird on the end of his stick. With 
his knife the outlaw cut the bird into 
two equal parts, and one of these parts 
he cut into quarters. One of the smaller 
pieces he tossed to the hound, who de- 
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voured it at a gulp. The half he stuck 
on the end of his knife and offered to his 
companion, 

“No,” said Philip. “I can’t!” 

The eyes of the two men met, and De 
Bar, on his knees, slowly settled back, 
still gazing at the other. In the eyes of 
one there was understanding, in those of 
the other stern determination. 

“See here,” said De Bar, after a 
moment, “don’t be a fool, Steele. Let’s 
forget, for a little while. God knows 
what’s going to happen to both of us 
to-morrow or next day, and it’ll be easier 
to die with company than alone, wont 
it? Let’s forget that you’re the Law, and 
that I’ve killed one orstwo. We’re both 
in the same boat and we might as well 
fight it out together, and be just a little 
bit friendly for a few hours, and shake 
hands, and be at peace when the last 
minute comes. If we get out of this, and 
find grub, we'll fight fair and square, 
and the best man wins. Be square with 
me, old man, and I'll be square with you, 
s’elp me God!” 

He reached out a hand, gnarled, 
knotted, covered with callouses and 
scars, and with a strange sound in his 
throat Philip caught it tightly in his 
own. 

“T’ll be square, Bill!” he cried. “I 
swear that I’ll be square—on those con- 
ditions. If we find grub, and live, we’ll 
fight it out—alone—and the best man 
wins. But I’ve had food to-day, and 
you're starving. Eat that and I’ll still be 
in better condition than you. Eat it and 
we'll smoke. Praise God I’ve got my pipe 
and tobacco!” 

They settled back close in the lee of 
the drift, and the wind swirled white 
clouds of snow-mist over their heads 
while De Bar ate his bird and Philip 
smoked. The food that went down De 
Bar’s throat was only a morsel, but it put 
new life into him and he gathered fresh 
armsful of sticks and sapling boughs 
until the fire burned Philip’s face and his 
drying clothes sent up clouds of steam. 
Once, a hundred yards out in the plain, 
Philip heard the outlaw burst into a 
snatch of wild forest song as he pulled 
down a dead stub. 

“Seems good to have comp’ny,” he 
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said, when he came back with his load. 
“My God, do you know I’ve never felt 
quite like this—so—so easy and happy 
like, since years and years ago? I wonder 
if it’s because I know the end is pretty 
near?” 

“There’s still hope,” replied Philip. 

“Hope!” cried De Bar. “Its more than 
hope, man. Its a certainty for me—the 
end, I mean. Don’t you see, Phil—” He 
came and sat down close to the other on 
the sledge, and spoke as if he had known 
him for years. “It’s got to be the end for 
me, and I guess that’s what makes me 
cheerful like. I’m going to tell you about 
it, if you don’t mind.” 

“T don’t mind; I want to hear,” said 
Philip, and he edged a little nearer, 
until they sat shoulder to shoulder. 

“It’s got to be the end,” repeated De 
Bar in a low voice. “If we get out of 
this, and fight, and you win, it’ll be be- 
cause I’m dead, Phil. D’ye understand ? 
I’ll be dead when the fight ends, if you 
win. That'll be one end.” 

“But if you win, Bill.” 

A flash of joy shot into De Bar’s eyes. 

“Then that'll be the other end,” he 
said more softly still. He pointed to the 
big Mackenzie hound. “I said he was 
next to my best friend on earth, Phil. 
The other—is a girl—who lived back 
there—when it happened, years and years 
ago. She’s thirty now, and she’s stuck to 
me, and prayed for me, and believed in 
me for—a’most since we were kids to- 
gether, an’ she’s written to me—‘Bill 
Symmonds’—once a month for ten years. 
God bless her heart! That is what’s kept 
me alive, and in every letter she’s begged 
me to let her come to me, wherever I 
was. But—I guess the devil didn’t git 
quite all of me, for I couldn’t, *n’ 
wouldn’t. But I’ve give in now, and we’ve 
fixed it up between us. By this time she’s 
on her way to my brothers in South 
America, and if I win—when we fight 
—I’m going where she is. And that’s 
the other end, Phil, so you see why I’m 
happy. There’s sure to be an end of it 
for me—soon.” 

He bowed his wild, unshorn head in 
his mittened hands, and for a time there 
was a-silence between them. 

Philip broke it, almost in a whisper. 


’ 


“Why don’t you kill me—here—now 
—while I’m sitting helpless beside you, 
and you’ve a knife in your belt?” 

De Bar lifted his head slowly and 
gazed with astonishment into his com- 
panion’s face. 

“I’m not a murderer!” he said. 

“But you’ve killed other men,” per- 
sisted Philip. 

“Three, besides those we hung,” re- 
plied De Bar calmly. “One at Moose 
Factory, when I tried to help John, and 
the other two up here. They were like 
you—hunting me down, and I killed ’em 
in fair fight. Was that murder? Should 
I stand by and be shot like an animal, 
just because it’s the Law that’s doing it? 
Would you?” 

He rose without waiting for an answer 
and felt of the clothes beside the fire. 

“Dry enough,” he said. “Put ’em on 
and we'll be hiking.” 

Philip dressed, and looked at his com- 
pass. 

“Still north?” he asked. “Chippewayan 
is south and west.” 

“North,” said De Bar. “I know of a 
Breed who lives on Red Porcupine 
Creek, which runs into the Slave. If we 
can find him we'll get grub, and if we 
don’t—” 

He laughed openly into the other’s 
face. 

“We wont fight,” said Philip, under- 
standing him. 

“No, we wont fight, but we’ll wrap up 
in the same blankets and die, with 
Woonga, there, keeping our backs warm 
to the last. Eh, Woonga, will you do 
that ?”’ 

He turned cheerily to the dog, and 
Woonga rose slowly and with unmis- 
takable stiffness of limb, and was fast- 
ened in the sledge traces. 

They went on through the desolate 
gloom of afternoon, which is all but 
night above the Sixtieth in late winter. 
Ahead of them there seemed to rise bil- 
low upon billow of. snow-mountains, 
which dwarfed themselves into drifted 
dunes when they approached, and the 
heaven above them, and the horizon on 
all sides of them, were shut out from 
their vision by a white mist which was 
intangible and without substance and yet 
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which rose like a wall before their eyes. 
It was one chaos of white mingling with 
another chaos of white, a chaos of white 
earth smothered and torn by the Arctic 
wind under a chaos of white sky; and 
through it all saplings that one might 
have twisted and broken over his knee 
were magnified into giants at a distance 
of half a hundred paces, and men and 
dog looked like huge specters moving 
with bowed heads through a world that 
was no longer a world of life but of dead 
and silent things. And up out of this, 
after a time, rose De Bar’s voice, chant- 
ing in tones filled with the savagery of 
the north, a wild song that was half 
Breed and half French, which the forest 
men sing in their joy when coming very 
near to home. 

They went on, hour after hour, until 
day gloom thickened into night, and 
night drifted upward to give place to 
gray dawn, plodding steadily north, rest- 
ing now and then, fighting each mile of 
the way to the Red Porcupine against 
the stinging lashes of the Arctic wind. 
And through it all it was De Bar’s voice 
that rose in encouragement to the dog 
limping behind him, and to the man limp- 
ing behind the dog—now in song, now 
in the wild shouting of the sledge-driver, 
his face thin and gaunt in its starved 
whiteness but his eyes alive with a strange 
fire. And it was De Bar who lifted his 
mittened hands to the leaden chaos of 
sky when they came to the frozen streak 
that was the Red Porcupine, and said, 
in a voice through which there ran a 
strange thrill of something deep and 
mighty, “God in Heaven be praised, this 
is the end!” 

He started into a trot now, and the 
dog trotted behind him, and behind the 
dog trotted Philip, wondering, as he had 
wondered a dozen times before that night, 
if De Bar were going mad. Five hundred 
yards down the stream De Bar stopped 
in his tracks, stared for a moment into 
the breaking gloom of the shore, and 
turned to Philip. He spoke in a voice low 
and trembling, as if overcome for the 
moment by some strong emotion. 

“See—see there!” he whispered. “I’ve 
hit it, Philip Steele, and what does it 
mean? I’ve come over seventy miles of 


barren, through night an’ storm, an’ I’ve 
hit Pierre Thoreau’s cabin as fair as a 
shot! Oh, man, man, I couldn’t do it 
once in ten thousand times!” He gripped 
Philip’s arm and his voice rose in ex- 
cited triumph. “I tell ’ee, it means that 
—that God—’r something—must be with 
me!” 

“With us,” said Philip, staring hard. 

“With me,” replied De Bar, so fiercely 
that the other started involuntarily. “It’s 
a miracle, an omen, and it means that 
I’m going to win!” His fingers gripped 
deeper, and he said more gently, “Phil, 
I’ve grown to like you, and if you believe 
in God as we believe in Him up here— 
if you believe He tells things in the 
stars, the winds, and things like ¢his, if 
you're afraid of death—take some grub 
and go back!” 

Swiftly the blood leaped through 
Philip’s veins and he laughed as he flung 
De Bar’s hand from his arm. 

“I’m not afraid of death,” he cried 
angrily. “Don’t take me for a child, Wil- 
liam De Bar. How long since you found 
this God of yours?” 

He spoke the words half tauntingly, 
and as soon regretted them, for in a voice 
that betrayed no anger at the slur De 
Bar said: 

“Ever since my mother taught me the 
First Prayer, Phil. I’ve killed three men 
and I helped to hang three others, and 
still I believe in a God, and I’ve half a 
notion He believes a little bit in me, in 
spite of the laws made down in Ottawa.” 

The cabin loomed up like a black 
shadow amid a shelter of spruce, and 
when they climbed up the bank to it they 
found the snow drifted high under the 
window and against the door. 

“He’s gone—Pierre, I mean,” said 
De Bar over his shoulder as he kicked 
the snow away. “He hasn’t come back 
from New Year’s at Fort Smith.” 

The door had no lock or bolt and they 
entered. It was yet too dark for them to 
see distinctly, and De Bar struck a 
match. On the table was a tin oil lamp, 
which he lighted. It revealed a neatly 
kept interior about a dozen feet square, 
with two bunks, several chairs, a table, 
and a sheet iron stove behind which was 
piled a supply of wood. De Bar pointed 
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to a shelf on which were a number of 
tin boxes, their covers weighted down 
by chunks of wood 

“Grub!” he said. 

And Philip, pointing to the wood, ad 
ded, “‘Fire—fire and grub.” 

There was something in his voice 
which the other understood, and there 
was an uncomfortable silence as Philip 
put fuel mto the stove and De Bar 
searched among the food cans. 

When the outlaw turned he was gnaw- 
ing at a handful of frozen beans. 

“Here’s a bannock and cooked meat 
—frozen,” he said, “‘and beans.” 

He placed tins of each on the stove 
and then sat down beside the roaring fire, 
which was already beginning to diffuse 
a heat. He held out his twisted and 
knotted hands, blue and shaking with the 
eold, and looked up at Philip who stood 
opposite him. 

He spoke no word and yet there was 
something in his eyes and face which 
made the latter cry out softly, and with 
a feeling which he tried to hide: 

“De Bar, I wish to God it was over!’’ 

“So do I,” said De Bar. 

He rubbed his hands and twisted them 
until his knuckles cracked. 

“T aint afraid, and I know you aint, 
Phil,” he went on, with his eyes on the 
top of the stove, “but I wish it was over, 
just the same. Somehow I’d a’most rather 
stay up here another year or two than— 
kill you.” 

“Kill me!” exclaimed Philip, the old 
fire leaping back into his veins. 

De Bar’s quiet voice, his extraordinary 
confidence, sent a flush of anger into his 
face. 

“You're talking to me again as if I 
were a child, De Bar. My instructions 
were to bring you back, dead or alive 
and I’m going to!” 

“We wont quarrel about it, Phil,” re- 
plied the outlaw, as quietly as before. 
“Only I wish it wasn’t you I’m going to 
fight. I’d rather kill half-a-dozen like the 
others than you.” 

“T see,” said Philip, with a perceptible 
sneer in his voice. ‘“‘You’re trying to work 
upon my sympathy so that I will follow 
your suggestion—and go back. Eh?” 
“You'd be a coward if you did that.” 
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retorted De Bar, quickly. ““How are we 
going to settle it, Phil?” 

Philip drew his frozen revolver from 
its holster and held it over the stove. 

“Tf I wasn’t a crack shot, and couldn’t 
center a two inch bull’s-eye three times 
out of four at thirty paces, I’d say pis- 
tols.” 

“T can’t do that,” said De Bar unhesi- 
tatingly, “but I have hit a wolf twice out 
of five shots. It’ll be a quick, easy way, 
and we’ll settle it with our revolvers. Go- 
ing to shoot to kill?” 

“Not if I can help it. In the excite- 
ment a shot may kill, but I want to take 
you back alive, so I’ll wing you once or 
twice first.” 

“IT always shoot to kill,” replied De 
Bar, without lifting his head. ‘““Any word 
you'd like to have sent home, Phil ?” 

In the other’s silence De Bar looked 
up. 

“T mean it,” he said, in a low earnest 
voice. “Even from your point of view it 
might happen, Phil, and you've got 
friends somewhere. If anything should 
happen to me, you'll find a letter in my 
pocket. I want you to write to—to her— 
an’ tell her I died in—an accident. Will 
you ‘a 

“Yes,” replied Philip. “There’s a let- 
ter in my pocket, too, De Bar. Shake!” 

Over the stove they gripped hands. 

‘“‘My eyes hurt,” said De Bar. “It’s the 
snow and wind, I guess. Do you mind a 
little sleep—after we eat? I haven’t slept 
a wink in three days and nights.” 

“Sleep until you’re ready,” urged 
Philip. “I don’t want to fight bad eyes.” 

They ate, mostly in silence, and when 
the meal was done, Philip carefully 
cleaned his revolver and oiled it with 
bear grease, which he found in a bottle on 
the shelf. 

De Bar watched him as he wiped his 
weapon and saw that Philip lubricated 
each of the five cartridges which he put 
in the chamber. 

Afterward they smoked. 

Then De Bar stretched himself out in 
one of the two bunks and his heavy 
breathing soon gave evidence that he was 
asleep. 

For a time Philip sat beside the stove, 
his eyes upon the inanimate form of the 
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outlaw. Drowsiness overcame him then, 
and he rolled into the other bunk. He was 
awakened several hours later by De Bar, 
who was filling the stove with wood. 

“How’s the eyes?” he asked, sitting 
up. 

“Good,” said the other. “Glad you’re 
awake. The light will be bad inside of an 
hour.” 

He was rubbing and warming his 
hands, and Philip came to the opposite 
side of the stove and rubbed and warmed 
his hands. For some reason he found it 
difficult to look at De Bar, and he knew 
that De Bar was not looking at him. 

It was the outlaw who broke the sus- 
pense., 

“T’ve been outside,” he said in a low 
voice. ‘““There’s an open in front of the 
cabin just a hundred paces across, It 
wouldn’t be a bad idea for us to stand 
at opposite sides of the open and at a 
given signal approach, firing as we want 
to.” 

“Couldn't be better,” exclaimed Philip 
briskly, turning to pull his revolver from 
its holster. 

De Bar watched him with tensely anx- 
ious eyes as he broke the breech, looked 
at the sh ning circle of cartridges, and 
closed it again. 

Without a word he went to the door, 
opened it, and with his pistol arm trail- 
ing at his side, strode off to the right. For 
a moment Philip stood looking after him, 
a queer lump in his throat. He would 
like to have shaken hands, and yet at the 
same time he was glad that De Bar had 
gone in this way. He turned to the left, 
and saw at a glance that the outlaw had 
given him the best light. De Bar was 
facing him when he reached his ground. 

“Are you ready?” he shouted. 

“Ready!” cried Philip. 

De Bar ran forward, shoulders hunch- 
ed low, his pistol arm half extended, 
and Philip advanced to meet him. At 
seventy paces, without stopping in his 
half trot, the outlaw fired and his bullet 
passed in a hissing warning three feet 
over Philip’s head. The latter had 
planned to hold his fire until he was sure 
of hitting the outlaw in the arm or shoul- 
der, but a second shot from him, which 
seemed to Philip almost to nip him in the 


face, stopped him short, and at fifty paces 
he returned the fire. 

De Bar ducked low and Philip thought 
that he was hit. 

Then with a fierce yell he darted for- 
ward, firing as he came. 

Again, and still a third time Philip 
fired, and as De Bar advanced, unhurt 
after each shot, a cry of amazement rose 
to his lips. At forty paces he could nip 
a four-inch bull’s-eye three times out of 
five, and here he missed a man! At thirty 
he held an unbeaten record—and at 

@hirty, here in the broad open, he still 
missed his man! 

He had felt the breath of De Bar’s 
fourth shot, and now with one cartridge 
each the men advanced foot by foot, until 
De Bar stopped and deliberately aimed 
at twenty paces. Their pistols rang out 
in one report, and standing unhurt, a 
feeling of horror swept over Philip as he 
looked at the other. The outlaw’s arms 
fell to his side. His empty pistol dropped 
to the snow, and for a moment he stvuod 
rigid, his face half turned to-the gloomy 
sky, while a low cry of grief brust from 
Philip’s lips. 

In that momentary posture of De Bar 
he saw, not the effect of a wound only, 
but the grim, terrible rigidity of death. 
He dropped his own weapon and ran for- 
ward, and in that instant De Bar leaped 
to meet him with the fierceness of a 
beast ! 

It was a terrible bit of play on De 
Bar’s part and for a moment took Philip 
off his guard. He stepped aside, and with 
the cleverness of a trained boxer, he sent 
a straight cut to the outlaw’s face as he 
closed in. But the blow lacked force, and 
he staggered back under the other’s 
weight, boiling with rage at the advant- 
age which De Bar had taken of him. 

The outlaw’s hand gripped at his 
throat and his fingers sank into his neck 
like cords of steel. With a choking gasp 
he clutched at De Bar’s wrists, knowing 
that another minute—a half minute of 
that death-clutch would throttle him. He 
saw the triumph in De Bar’s eyes, and 
with a last supreme effort drew back his 
arm and sent a terrific short-arm punch 
into his stomach. 

The grip at his throat relaxed. A sec- 














ond, a third, and a fourth blow, his arm 
traveling swiftly in and out like a piston 
rod, and the triumph in De Bar’s eyes 
was replaced by a look of agony. The 
fingers at his throat loosened still more, 
and with a sudden movement Philip 
freed himself and sprang back a step to 
gather force for the final blow. 

Che move was fatal. Behind him his 
heel caught in a snow covered log and he 
pitched backward with De Bar on top of 
him. 

Again the iron fingers burned at his 
throat. But this time he made no resist- 
ance, and after a moment the outlaw rose 
slowly to his feet and stared down into 
the white still face half buried in the 
snow. Then he gently lifted Philip’s 
head in his arms. There was a crimson 
blotch in the snow and close to it the 
black edge of a rock. 

As quickly as possible De Bar carried 
Philip into the cabin and placed him on 
one of the cots. Then he gathered certain 
articles of food from Pierre’s stock and 
put them in his pack. He had carried the 
pack half-way to the door when he 
stopped, dropped his load gently to the 
floor, and thrust a hand inside his coat- 
pocket. From it he drew forth a letter. It 
was a woman’s letter, and he read it now 
with bowed head—a letter of infinite 
faith, of cheer, and hope, and love, and 
when once more he turned toward Philip 
his face was filled with the flush of a 
great happiness. 
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‘“Mebby you don’t jest understand, 
Phil,” he whispered, as if the other was 
listening to him. “I’m going to leave you 
this.” 

With the stub of a pencil he scribbled 
a few words at the bottom of the crum- 
pled letter. 

He wrote in a crude, awkward hand: 


You’d won if it hadn’t been for the 
rock. But I guess mebby it was God 
thet put the rock there, Phil. While you 
was asleep I took the bullets out of your 
cartridges and put in damp paper, for I 
didn’t want to see any harm done with 
the guns. I didn’t shoot to hit you, and 
after all, I’m glad it was the rock that 
hurt you instid of me. 


He leaned over the cot to assure him- 
self that Philip’s breath was coming 
steadier and stronger, and laid the letter 
on the young man’s breast. 

Five minutes later he was plodding 
steadily ahead of his big Mackenzie 
hound into the peopleless barrens to the 
south and west. 

And still lecer Philip opened his eyes, 
and saw what De Bar had left for him. 
He struggled into a sitting posture and 
read the few lines which the outlaw had 
written. 

“Here’s to you, Mr. Felix MacGreg- 
or,” he chuckled feebly, balancing him- 
self on the edge of his bunk. “You’re 
right. It’ll take ¢wo men to lay out Mr. 
William De Bar—if you ever get him at 
all!” 


Billy Hargrave and a Resurrection 


BY JAMES HENRY MACcLAFFERTY 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


SK ANY San Franciscan what hap- 
pened April eighteenth — never 
mind the year—and he’ll know; for at 
quarter past five, on that morning, the 
dwellers about the shores of San Fran- 
cisco Bay arose, en masse, at the same 
minute. a 
Coming from the general to the par- 
ticular. Billy Hargrave was as busy for 
the greater ‘part of that minute as the 


rest, in a desperate attempt, mental and 
physical, to prevent his center of gravity 
from falling outside the base. And never 
did man dance to more terrifying ac- 
companiment—a deafening roar, as of a 
thousand cannon, showers of plaster, and 
of everything else used for purposes of 
utility and adornment. When, the minute 
over, Billy surveyed results, he saw the 
bureau thrust half a length into the 
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closet ; a “Rock of Ages,” the only mural 
adornment provided by his landlady, lit- 
erally turned toward the wall, and on the 
painted floor, a seismograph, resembling 
a spider-web, covering two square feet ; 
evidence that one of the castors on his 
bed, had, under the stress of the moment 
refused its duty. 

Inspections of the downstairs rooms, 
after a quick dressing, revealed greater 
and more serious damage, and it is not 
to be wondered, if in the busy hour that 
followed, Billy scarcely gave a thought 
to what the results might be, across the 
“Bay,” in San Francisco. It was not until 
an hour later, after he had boarded the 
train, and learned from the gossip of his 
fellow passengers that no car lines were 
running on the Oakland side, and that 
the telephone and telegraph service was 
entirely suspended, that he began to form 
the first, hazy conception of the magni- 
tude of the disaster. 

At every step of the journey, thereaf- 
ter, the conception grew and strength- 
ened, yet was infinitesimal »y comparison 
with the reality that met his gaze as the 
boat pulled out from the slip. From a 
dozen parts of the city, pillars of black 
smoke, solid, gigantic, were ascending to 
a vast, umbrella-like dome, that hung 
like a pall beneath the calm sky of that 
April morning. At the base of each pil- 
lar, red daggers of flame, darted in and 
out with the wicked malignance of an- 
gry serpents’ tongues. The effect repre- 
sented nothing so nearly as a banyan 
tree, covering miles, sending numerous 
trunks to the earth, drawing through 
each, the sustenance to make the canopy 
larger. 

Emerging from the Ferry Building, 
he saw evidences of destruction all about 
—buildings shooting flames to the black 
clouds above, others already in ruins. 
The store in which he was confidential 
man, The Preston Paper Company, was 
situated only seven or eight blocks from 
the Ferry, and making his way toward 
it he was forced to take the middle of the 
street, to avoid overthrown walls and 
fallen cornices. When still a block away, 
he saw flames spouting from every win- 
dow, and had he wished to go further, it 
would have been impossible to pass 


through the lines of Federal Troops, 
which had been thrown around the dis- 
trict. But he had no desire, and as he 
turned, silent and sick at heart, to re- 
trace his steps—he hardly knew why or 
where—he came upon Mr. Preston, his 
employer. 

Sitting dejectedly on the curb, his feet 
extended wide apart across the gutter, 
a forearm resting on each knee, his gray 
head bare, the old man made a picture of 
acute despair; and even after Billy 
touched his shoulder, he continued star- 
ing blankly at the destruction about him. 
And small wonder, for this was a stag- 
gering blow to a man of sixty-five, whose 
wordly all, outside his home, was being 
licked up by the insatiable flames; the 
effort of years, gone in an hour. 

“Pretty bad, Mr. Preston,” Billy said, 
with an attempt at cheerfulness. 

This time the old man responded, but 
his gleam of recognition was such as is 
exchanged by mourners at a funeral. 
“Bad,” he groaned. “It’s the judgment 
of God on this wicked city, Billy. I knew 
it must come—sometime.”’ 

But wickedness is sometimes a ques- 
tion of liver and often of viewpoint ; and 
like most healthy people, Billy loved San 
Francisco. 

“Oh, rats !’’ he laughed, with the spirit 
that had always made him a favorite 
with the man whom he was contradict- 
ing. “The old town isn’t any more 
wicked than any other of its size. If they 
do conceal their vices less than some 
others, they are at least half-way decent 
in their indecencies.” 

“Well, it’s doomed, anyway,” the old 
fellow moaned. “My business is ruined. 
Everything is gone—merchandise, ac- 
count books, insurance policies—every- 
thing! everything!” 

“Oh, they may be able to stop the 
fire,” Billy argued. “There is a lot left 
yet. Chief Sullivan has always been pre- 
pared for just such an emergency.” 

“But he can’t save the Preston Paper 
Company,” the old man groaned again. 
“There'll never be another town here. 
The town’s gone, I tell you, Billy. The 
earthquake has killed this whole coun- 
try. The water-mains are broken, and 
that means the business section will be 
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wiped out. Ninety per cent of our city 
trade will go up in smoke, and you know 
how most of them keep books. Our books 
are gone, too, and we shall never know 
how much they owed us.” 

“But the books are in the safe, and 
that safe took the prize at the Chicago 
fair,” argued Billy. 

“The safe has fallen into the base- 
ment’ Wiping the perspiration from his 
brow, he added, ‘There wont be any- 
thing left in it. 
I’m afraid I can 
never do any- 
thing more for 
you, Billy.” 

“Well, then,” 
replied the 
younger man, 
cheerfully, “I'll 
have to do some 
thing for my- 
self.” Mentally 
he added, ‘And 
for you, too, and 
the sooner I be 
gin, the better.” 

Stooping, he 
placed one hand 
under the old 
man’s shoulder, 
and having as- 
sisted him to rise, 
led him away to- 
ward the Ferry, 
trying his best to 
console him as 
they walked 
along. But like 
many _ another 
who had fought 
his way up, only to be stricken down in 
old age, Preston was completely dis- 
couraged. And as they made their way 
between buildings that were belching 
smoke and fire, he persisted in his as- 
sertions, that the doomed city had been 
visited by the wrath of God. 

Nor was he alone in this belief. The 
men who stood watching the crowds hur- 
rying to escape by the ferries were alike 
stupefied by fear and despair. Looking 
back from the boat that carried him 
across to Oakland, at the towering col- 
umns of smoke and fire, it did seem as 


























a picture of despair 


The old man made 


if the old man’s Jeremiads were justi- 
fied; and the wonder is that the last 
spark of Billy Hargrave’s optimism 
should have been able to survive the 
combination. But survive it did, and 
after he had left the old gentleman at 
home in the care of Marjorie, his daugh- 
ter, the said spark grew under the breath 
of hope, becoming first, a small flame, 
and then a cheerful fire. 

Not that there was anything impracti- 
cal about his im- 
aginings. He 
knew very well 
that if the Pres- 
ton Paper Com- 
pany was ever to 
be rehabilitated 

& it was “up to 
him,” Billy Har- 
grave, to do it. 
Neither did he 
underestimate the 
difficulty of the 
task. With rec- 
, ords destroyed, 
city trade wiped 
completely out, it 
would have ap- 
peared impossi- 
ble to anyone who 
lacked Billy’s in- 
centive. The in- 
centive? Why, 
M arjorie 
to be sure! 
M arjorie 
with the 
golden hair and 
pink cheeks. Mar- 
jorie, whom he 
had secretly loved these many years, and 
who now, from unattainable distance had 
drawn suddenly near. 

He might have been a trifle less opti- 
mistic if he had known that at the very 
minute of his planning, the wall of the 
Preston Paper Company’s building had 
fallen in, and made a literal oven of all 
beneath it. While he was running over in 
his mind a list of the contents of the 
safe, bundles and cases of paper were 
burning about it, at white heat, which 
was to continue for many days. But Mr. 
Preston expected it, nor did he fail to 
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state it when Billy called that evening 
Sitting on the veranda, with his head 
clearly outlined against the wall by the 
glow of the conflagratic1, he resumed his 
Jeremiads. 

“Don’t talk to me about rehabilitation, 
Billy. I’ve bee. through this in the Chi 
cago fire. 1 tell you, it will bast the in 
surance companies.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” suggested Billy, 
hopefully. “I guess some of them will 
pull through.” 

“Most of ’em will bust!” the old man 
querously reaffirmed. “And some that 
don’t, will take advantage of the calam- 
ity to offer fifty cents on the dollar. And 
God help us that have lost our policies!” 

“But the safe may hold,” Billy per- 
sisted. 

“Nonsense!” The old man almost 
screamed it. “You never saw paper burn 
in bulk. I have. And I tell you, that 
while it takes a long time to get it going, 
it burns at white heat—like a furnace. 
[t’ll melt the safe down to slag. Oh, 
Heavens!” he groaned in conclusion, “if 
we could only have saved the city ledger, 
and the policies!” 

Seeing that it was useless to expect 
help, and realizing more than ever that 
it was indeed “up to him,” Billy took his 
departure, but not before he had dropped 
a few reassuring words to Marjorie, at 
the gate. 

“Don’t you be afraid,” he said to her. 
“It’s bad. Bad as it can be. But take my 
word for it, inside a year you'll see the 
Preston Paper Company in a larger 
building, in a greater San Francisco.” 

“Do you really think so,” she asked, 
her eyes opening wide, and his courage 
and conviction wonderfully reinforced 
by their blue magic. 

“Do I? Well, I guess, yes!” he stoutly 
answered. 

His courage would have gone even 
higher if he could have seen the glance 
of soft admiration which followed him 
into the street. But perhaps it was well he 
did not see it, for it would certainly have 
interfered with his plans for the cam- 
paign he had mapped out while sitting 
on the hill watching the distant fire. 

It was a beautiful as well as a terrible 
sight—the great line of fire, four miles 


long, that stretched across the city from 
the Presidio to the Potrero. There, un- 
der his eyes, a city loved around the 
world, struggled in her death-throes, and 
the dull detonations of dynamite might 
well have been her death-cries. That 
morning’s ‘quake had killed its thou- 
sands, and in a few days, gaunt hunger 
would seek more victims among the 
burned street8. Had Billy’s mind been 
less occupied, he might have thought, 
not only of these things, but also have 
noticed that his clean-cut shadow upon 
the ground, was not made by the moon. 
There was none. 

But during the two hours he sat there, 
his thoughts sought constantly for a way 
to build up the insurance records in case 
the contents of the safe should be de 
stroyed. If that could be done, he felt 
sure of his ability to win out. And as he 
thought, little by little, the way was 
clear; and when, striking his knee with 
the flat of his hand, he rose and made his 
way down the red-lighted hills, his be- 
lief had reached the stage of certainty. 


While Billy was thinking and plan- 
ning, Mr. Preston was sleeping the 
heavy, dead slumber of exhausted old 
age; and though every bit as pessimistic 
when he arose the next morning, he was 
sufficiently refreshed to take a renewed 
interest in things. 

“It may not be so bad as you think,” 
Marjorie said at breakfast, out of the 
new-born hope she had taken by conta- 
gion from Billy. 

“Not a chance! Not a ghost of a 
chance!” he replied, glumly; and he re- 
stated his belief in almost the same terms 
to Mr. Selby, the head of the eastern 
connection of the Preston Paper Com- 
pany, who had come to Oakland, by first 
train from Del Monte. 

A big man, fat and florid, who had 
bottled up within him a head of steam 
acquired during six weeks’ vacation, 
Selby, while just as pessimistic, was not 
content to sit in idleness. 

“Let’s take a walk down town, any- 
way. I came straight from the station, 
and I’ve seen nothing yet.” 

“Well, there isn’t muck to see on this 
side,” the old man gloomily responded. 
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Nevertheless, he put on his hat, and a 
quarter of an hour later the pair were 
mixing with the excited crowds on 
Broadway. 

“Looks pretty lively here, at any rate,” 
Selby remarked. And it surely did. The 
usual suburban quiet of Oakland was re- 
placed with feverish activity. Every- 
where, on both sides of the streets, cot- 
ton signs, with great letters in red and 
black, rose tier on tier upon the faces of 
the buildings, setting forth the greatest 
of San Francisco’s mercantile names. 
And stopping presently before the very 
largest, which entirely covered the very 
smallest window in town, Mr. Preston 
rubbed his eyes. 

“Holy Smoke! Selby! Have I gone 
crazy? Read that sign!” 

And Mr. Selby read—as aforesaid, in 
the largest red and black letters, on the 
very biggest sign, over the very smallest 
window, “Preston Paper Company.” 

“How do you account for it?” Selby 
inguired. “Looks like someone was try- 
ing to steal your name. Isn’t your con- 
cern incorporated ?” ‘ 

“Sure!” Preston answered. 

Then losing his chew in his excite- 
ment, he exlaimed: “Damn me! It must 
be Billy!” 

“Billy? Billy who?” 

“Why, Billy Hargrave. That blamed 
kid!” Preston yelled, with excess of feel- 
ing. 

“Hum!” Selby coughed, and, as fol- 
lowing Preston through the door, he got 
his first glimpse of Billy, he thought, 
“He’s evidently a kid that does things.” 

And if Preston’s surprise had been 
great at what he saw on the outside, it 
was certainly not lessened on entering. 
When Billy arose with the sun that 
morning, he had determined that its set- 
ting should see the Preston Paper Com- 
pany in business again. Six o’clock had 
found him in a real estate office, seeking 
a location, which even at that early hour 
was the scarcest thing on the market. In 
twenty-four hours, office accommoda- 
tions had soared three hundred per cent ; 
furnished rooms and residences were 
renting at fairy prices. But, long ago, 
Billy had noticed a little frame building. 
tucked almost out of sight between a 
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hotel and a livery stable, and having 
caught the owner in bed, before he had 
time to get news of the rise in prices, 
Billy closed a year’s lease at double the 
previous renfal. Half an hour thereafter, 
he dragged a sign painter out of bed, and 
almost before the man had cleared his 
eyes of sleep, the first word on the big 
sign was finished. 

In the meantime, he had charged a 
second-hand store with indifferent suc- 
cess. However, he had managed to snatch 
two-kitchen chairs and a table out of the 
scramble, He required now, only a type- 
writer—the scarcest thing of all. The 
few that were to be had, soared at prices 
that cooled even his audacity, but not his 
invention. For, jumping on a car, he had 
rushed out to the Claremont district and 
pulled his third man out of bed, a liter- 
ary friend, who followed “art for art’s 
sake,” and who, in the simplicity of his 
heart, parted with his machine at only 
twenty-five dollars advance over the 
price paid for it a year before. 

Sitting down in the midst of this elab- 
orate equipment, and with the assistance 
of Miss Henrietta Skillings, the firm’s 
stenographer, whom he had captured on 
the street, he had plunged head over 
heels into business. First, the railroads 
were notified to stop cars for the Preston 
Paper Company in Oakland. Then, leav- 
ing the stenographer to write out orders 
on the eastern connection of the company 
for fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
goods, he, himself, had plunged once 
more into the street, and in ten minutes 
purchased two truck-loads of chemical 
manila and book-paper from a manufac- 
turing concern to whom he had sold it 
less than a week before. And now, while 
Preston and Selby stood in the door, 
staring in amazement, he went on, su- 
perintending the stacking of it in sepa- 
rate piles. 

“Great Scott!’ the old man muttered 
again, as he listened to the familiar click, 
and saw Miss Skillings breaking the ma- 
chine into sordid commercialism with the 
old delicate touch. 

Nor did he come out of jis trance un- 
til he heard Billy roar from the other 
end of the room, “How much do those 
orders foot up?” 
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** Don't talk to me about rehabilitation, B 


“About fifty-one thousand,” she an 
swered. 

“Oh, that’s pretty fair for a starter,” 
he was saying, when, as aforesaid. the old 
man emerged from his trance. 

“Billy! What does this mean? What 
are you doing?” 

Billy looked surprised, “Oh, it’s you, 
Boss! What does it mean? Simply that 
we’re in business again.” 

“Humph!” Preston looked sarcastic- 
ally around. “You seem to have a very 
elaborate stock ?” 

“Oh, we'll have more to-morrow.” 

His cheerful laugh produced a reflec- 
tion in Selby’s smile. 

We have two cars of flats and bonds, 
right now, down in the West Oakland 


Yards. And with every business concern 
in San Francisco out of office stationery, 
[ don’t think it will be very hard to sell.” 

“But what are you going to do when 
that’s gone?’ Preston grumbled. 

“Oh, we always have twenty thousand 
dollars in merchandise, en-route.” 

“Oh, by the way,” Mr. Preston turned 
to his companion, “Mr. Hargrave, this 
is Mr. Selby, the head of our eastern 
conection.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Selby,” Billy 
beamed. “Just mailing you orders for 
fifty thousand dollars. Wont you be 
seated ?” 

Again the look of horror overspread 
Preston’s face. He dropped into one of 
the kitchen chairs. 
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“Fifty thousand dollars?” he echoed. 
“Billy, you’re crazy! Clean crazy!” 

“Twenty thousand are to come right 
out of the New York house,” Billy ig- 
nored the compliment. “Can’t wait for 
them all to come from the mills.” 

“Worse yet,” wailed Preston. “That 
means extra cost for New York han- 
dling.” 

“Cost don’t count,” Billy shrugged. 
“Everybody is out of paper, and they 
will be glad to pay the extra. What they 
want now is the goods, and I guess the 
Preston Paper Company can furnish 
them as soon as anybody.” 

In the meantime Selby had dropped 
into a chair, and sitting sideways, he lis- 
tened, a look of admiration on his face. 

“Anyway,” Billy continued, “our com- 
petitors are burned cut. We are no worse 
off, and maybe not so bad.” 

“But. we’ve lost our records, “Preston 
argued. “And, worst of all, our insur- 
ance policies—and our city ledger. How 
in the devil can we ask Mr. Selby to give 
us credit, when we can’t prove a single 
claim for insurance ?” 

He brought his fist to the table with 
a thump that caused Miss Henrietta 
nervously to feel of her back hair. 

Billy faced him. 

“We don’t know for sure that our pol- 
icies are destroyed. If the fire don’t get 
into the safe, they are not. There is a 
chance that we can read the data on their 
backs, and if we can, it will give us the 
names of the companies, the policy num- 
bers, amounts and expirations. That is all 
we need.” 

“But supposing we can’t?” Preston 
stubbornly insisted. 

“Well, if we can’t, I can prove ’em, 
anyway. If I thought I couldn’t, I would 
not have been so quick in ordering these 
goods.” 

While this sparring was going on, 
Selby had not uttered a word. A favorite 
theory of his was on trial—the virility of 
the men of the west. And while the af- 
firmative was getting the worst of it in 
the person of the old man, it was being 
triumphantly established by the younger. 

“Mr. Hargrave,” he suddenly began, 
“how much merchandise had you on Ap- 
ril first ?” 
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‘About one hundred and forty-seven 
thousand dollars.” 

Preston nodded assent as Billy turned 
to him. 

“How much insurance?” 

“About one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand on merchandise, and ten thou- 
sand on furniture and fixtures.” 

“How much accounts receivable ?” 

“In accounts, and bills receivable, we 
had about thirty thousand, city; twenty- 
five thousand, country.” 

“Our ledgers are gone, don’t forget 
that, Billy,” Preston again interrupted, 
“and most of our city customers are 
burned out, too, so we can’t verify those 
city accounts.” 

“Well,” Selby deliberated, unheed- 
ingly, ‘cut your city receivables in half, 
and even that leaves you approximately, 
one hundred and eighty-five thousand 
total assets. How much do you owe?” 

“We paid every bill due April first, on 
April fifteenth, so we only owe for in- 
voices from April first,” Billy answered. 

Selby was now staring in undisguised 
admiration. “And you say that even if 
your policies are destroyed, you can still 
prove your claims?” 

“T believe I can,” Billy affirmed. 

“Then you are evidently counting on 
your broker’s having saved his records.” 

“We had no broker—placed every- 
thing direct.” 

For the first time, Selby’s face clouded, 
and noticing it, Billy hastened to ex- 
plain. , 

“In San Francisco, the companies all 
have general offices for the Coast, and 
buy more or less supplies in the way of 
paper. I always placed the insurance 
myself, so as to distribute it where it 
would do us the most good in a reciptocal 
way. Most of it I placed through the 
supply men, in the employ of the differ- 
ent companies. They are usually our 
friends, and who often received com- 
missions from their companies for busi- 
ness they brought in. It is through these 
supply men that I expect to prove our 
claims.” 

“Indeed?” Selby returned, politely, 
but with a look of incredulity, and notic- 
ing it Preston broke in. 

“T say. Billy, the thing to do is to hold 
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} ' up those orders till you know you can 
7 prove the claims.” i 
“But I know it now! I’m positive! I’ve 
got the list made up, and I’ll bet I’m not 
five thousand out of the way.” 
“How are you going to do it ?” 
| “You leave that to me,” Billy turned. 
impatiently. “Just you believe I can do 
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; “What is the earliest date on which 
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ri “Tess than a week,” was the prompt 
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answer. 

“Well, if you can verify them in less 
than a week,” Selby continued, with his 
usual, solid deliberation, “I'll not only 
give you fifty thousand credit, but [’ll 
double it, and what’s more, Mr. Har- 
grave, I believe you can do it.” 

During this controversy, Miss Hen- 
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rietta had been working under slow speed, 
and if Billy had required proof that he 
had won out, it would have been 


ot %gm presented, when, feeling reason- 
aa ably sure of her job, she struck her 


old gait. However, he did not re 

quire it, and as to the victor be- 
longs the spoils, it required only the 
accidental fortune which sometimes at- 
tends the brave to complete the victory. 
As Miss Henrietta’s typewriter struck up 
the old tune, the door opened, and a man 
walked in—a dust-begrimed individual, 
who wearily hugged to himself a loose- 
leaf ledger. 

“Gasset !” 
ond look. 
ledger !”’ 

“Yes, it’s me—what’s left.”” And what 
of the heavy ledger he had lugged with 
him the last thirty-six hours, the quali- 
fication was necessary. 

Making one grab, Billy seated the man 
in the chair from which Selby had just 
risen, while he seized the book. 

“Hurray!” he shouted. “You’re a 
brick, Gasset !” 

“And it’s posted up to the night of the 
seventeenth,” Gasset sighed. 

“And the policies?” Preston inquired, 
eagerly, as he looked expectantly at Gas- 
set. “Did you save them, too?” 

But his face fell as the bookkeeper 
shook his head. “Why the devil didn’t 
you?” he snapped. “And how did you 
get the book? You know it’s not allowed 
out of the office.” 

And then, poor patient Gasset, not 
even suspecting that disobedience to or- 
ders could possibly be offset by the sav- 
ing of the city ledger, told apologetically 
how he had taken it to his home the night 
before the fire, to look for his balance. 
Told how, the house where he roomed 
being burned, he had escaped with noth- 
ing but the book—worth thirty thousand 
to the Preston Paper Company—and 
slept with it for a pillow the night be- 
fore, in Holy Cross @emetery. 


Billy shouted, after a sec- 
“And—by gum! the city 


By the time the third day had rolled 
along, Billy had his force well organized, 
and, although with almost no merchan- 
dise on hand, the Preston Paper Com- 
pany was fairly in business. Two or three 
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cars, already on the road, had arrived, 
and goods were also on the way from 
mills in Oregon and Washington. So, 
with matters well in hand, so far as the 
store was concerned, he set about prov- 
ing his assertion that he could verify the 
policies. 

On his part, Preston had continued his 
pessimism all along the line, viewing, 
above all else, the increasing indebted- 
ness with great disfavor. And while he 
observed it with secret amusement, Sel- 
by greatly admired Billy’s adroitness in 
handling the hardest problem of all—his 
employer. 

“He’ll never remember, Billy. He'll 
never remember,” the old man insisted, 
when, on the fourth morning after the 
fire, they had hunted down Peter Elliott, 
the supply man of the Eastern & West- 
ern Insurance Company. 

“That’s his trou- 
ble, leave it to him,” 
Billy answered, con- 
fidently. “All I ask 
you to do is to re- 
member the _ part 
you are to play,” 
and entering, the 
new offices of the 
company he carried 
with him the same 
breezy air of author- 
ity. 

“Pete,” he said, 
introducing Mr. Sel- 
by, and following 
the pre-arranged 
plan, “this is our 
principal Eastern 
creditor, Mr. Selby. 
He is out here to in- 
quire Into our con- 
dition, and to assist 
us if possible, to re- 
establish our busi- 
ness.” 

Buttonholing 
Pete, he went on his 
friendly, confiden- 
tial manner. 

“We've already 
given him an idea as 
to the amount of our 
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know, it wont do to open our safe, for at 
least a couple of weeks, so we are just 
taking him around to see the insurance 
people. So long as he is satisfied, he 
thinks we are entitled to a good big 
credit.” 3 

Now, not only did Pete like Billy, but 
he also had a thrifty eye for future com- 
missions, and so he answered at once: 
“Well, you’ve got some with us all 
right.” 

“Just what I told him, and as it was 
placed through you, personally, I felt 
sure you’d remember. You see, as I say, 
we can’t open the safe—” 

“No! No!” Pete interrupted. “Give it 
plenty of time to cool. Smith & Com- 
pany were foolish enough to ofen theirs 
to-day, and as soon as the air siruck the 
inside, the contents burst in.o flames. 
Give it two weeks, anyway.” 
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“Sure, we will! And in the meantime, 
you can remember the amount, can’t you? 
We just want to satisfy Mr. Selby,” he 
repeated. 

“Why, of course! It was ten thou- 
sand.” 

“There! I told you so!” Billy turned 
to Preston. “I told you Pete would re- 
member. You're all right, Pete. Just you 
look round again when we get going, and 
we'll see if we can’t throw something 
bigger your way.” 

And, going out, he called back in an 
offhand way: 

“Say, Pete! Would you mind mailing 
us a memorandum? Just so Mr. Selby 
can show it to his people East.”’ 

“Why, sure!” the obliging Pete an- 
swered ; gain—and he did, that very day, 
having, s+ aforesaid, a thrifty eye for fu- 
ture business. 

He might have been a trifle less ready, 
had he witnessed the little byplay acted 
on the street. Taking out their note books, 
each, without comparison or consultation, 
made note, that on such and such a min- 
ute on such and such a day, Mr. Peter 
Elliott of the Eastern & Western Insur- 
ance’ Company, had, in answer to ques- 
tions propounded by Mr. William Har- 
grave, answered, so and so. 

On Billy’s list were fifteen companies, 
some. of whom had found temporary 
quarters in Oakland, others in Berkeley, 
and a few outside the burned district be- 
yond Van Ness Avenue, in San Fran- 
cisco. With no street cars running, in fact, 
no streets, it was a hard task, that occu- 
pied the larger part of five days. In a 
few cases the work was made easy by 
managers, who threw open their books 
at once for inspection. But others had 
not yet opened their vaults, and not a 
few displayed hesitancy in answering any 
questions. With these two classes it be- 
came necessary to adopt the ruse that had 
proven so successful in the case of Pete ; 
and, in not one instance, so skillfully did 
Billy handle them, was it less successful, 
In ignorance of the fact that his words 
would presently be jotted down by three 
individual witnesses, one and all certified 
to the amounts of the policies carried by 
the Preston Paper Company in their 
companies. Hot, tired and dusty, black 


with smut of the burned streets, weary 
from climbing piles of debris, they kept 
at it until the list was verified full and 
complete. 

And Billy had his reward, when at 
Preston’s house, under the eyes of Mar 
jorie. Selby smote him a friendly blow on 
the shoulder: “Billy, you're all right.” 

Perhaps even Mr. Selby would have 
been less sanguine could he have fore 
seen the dilatory tactics—which ranged 
between vexatious delays and downright 
welching — that would be pursued by 
some of the companies during the 
coming weeks. On his part, Billy had 
foreseen it, and from the moment the 
list was complete, he directed all his 
energies toward working up a “pull” 
on the committee of fifteen that formed 
the governing board. Of the methods 
he pursued, this history remains silent ; 
sufficient that, for craft and clean gall, 
they would have put a hardened poli- 
tician to shame. Sufficient also that, 
at the conclusion of his labors, he was 
able to call two of the most prominent 
members his own. Through them he se- 
cured an early committee assignment for 
the hearing of his claim, and the story 
goes on at eight o’clock of the morning 
that he and Preston and Selby appeared 
before the Committee of adjusters. 

Now, if this committee had been com- 
posed of local men, the claim would 
doubtless have gone through flying. But 
in this emergency the friend who had 
sold the insurance was not the man who 
had settled the loss. The adjusters were 
imported from afar—the East, and even 
England; most prominent among them 
a blustering, pompous individual, who re- 
joiced in the name of Bummel. While 
the other adjusters were severe for the 
sake of their companies, Bummel pos- 
sessed a naturally overbearing nature; 
and from the very first he displayed un- 
usual animosity toward Billy’s claim. 

“Well,” he demanded at once, “where 
are your policies ?”’ 

“Burned,” Billy answered. 

‘What ?”” Bummel snorted, and pick- 
ing up his hat, without another word, 
started for the door. 

But Billy reached it first. Placing his 
back against it, he drew fifteen letters 
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from his pocket, and naming each com- 
pany, threw them on the table one by 
one. 

“There,” he quietly finished, “I guess 
you'd better take a little time.” 

“T think he had,” one of the other ad- 
justers spoke up. ‘This looks like busi- 
ness, Mr. Bummel.” 

And reluctantly laying aside his hat, 
the blusterer sheepishly returned to his 
seat. Moreover, he remained in it until, 
late that evening, the Preston Paper 
Company’s loss was proven to the amount 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. 


As, after dinner, Selby and Preston sat 
on the veranda, enjoying their cigars, the 
former glanced slyly over his shoulder at 

silly and Marjorie, whom he could see 
through the open window. Being a sym- 
pathetic, as well as a kind man, it is un- 
necessary to add that he turned as 
quickly away—and very properly, for 
neither of the pair suspected observation. 


With a vivid picture of a fair head 
closely cuddled into the hollow of a 
shoulder, he turned*to do his share in 
paving an easy way for Cupid. 

He nudged Preston. “Say, that man 
Hargrave seems to be a pretty fine type 
of fellow.” 

“You bet he is!” 
cally agreed. 

‘Not a bad idea to set aside a block of 
stock for him,” Selby ventured. “Just as 
a business proposition it would be a good 
policy. Somebody is likely to try to take 
him from you.” 

“Exactly what I’ve been thinking,” 
Preston agreed again. ‘‘What’s more, he 
deserves it—nobody knows it better than 
4 

Feeling safe, Selby touched his arm, 
with a backward nod, ‘‘Look!” 

And when, a half minute later, the old 
man faced round again, Selby saw a tear 
in his eye. 

““Makes me think of her mother,” he 
whispered. 


Preston enthusiasti- 


The One Who Ran 


BY GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 


Author of To The Rescue,”’ etc. 


ELICIA!” the shrill voice sang 
across the road, starting little echoes 
ibove the girl crouching behind a tree. 

“Felicia!” the deep-toned voice roared 
across the road, breaking into rumbles 
about the girl’s feet. 

In varying shades of impatience, ac- 
companied by peerings into trees and 
looking under impossible fences, the 
name was repeated for about three min- 
utes. 

Then the deep-toned voice said, “We 
can’t stay here all day.” 

“Tf silly persons insist upon doing silly 
thifigs,” agreed the shrill one, “why it’s 
wiSer to let them go ahead.” 

“Most certainly wiser,’ the deep-toned 
one said. 

After that, there was a quick rustle of 
skirts, a second’s pause—and a car, shin- 
ing in the summer sun like a huge, rain- 


washed beetle, sped up the smooth road, 
over a little rise, around a curve, and into 
distance. 

When the distance had become a cer- 
tainty, Felicia stepped from behind the 
tree, and shaking down her hair, gold in 
the sun and sepia brown in the shadows, 
plaited it into a dangling braid. This 
done, she snatched off her broad collar ; 
laughed ; climbed a fence; hesitated be- 
fore the mild surprise of a cow ; and then, 
on the other side, was running away. 

“This is a shocking thing to do,” she 
thought jerkily, scrambling over a sing- 
ing brook. “They’ll never get through 
talking. But I could not stay there a sec- 
ond longer. I don’t know where I’m go- 
ing any more than the man in the moon! 
I’m— Mercy !—what’s this ?” 

It proved another brook, and on the 
other side a cotton-headed boy intent 
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upon a string. Felicia brought her hands 
together. Here was the first thread in the 
glad pattern of to-day! 

Swish !—a line swung out over the 
water ; plunk !—something made a round 
hole and disappeared. 

“I’m going to watch,” announced 
Felicia to a yellow butterfly, and began 
hopping over the stones. 

Felicia lived in the city most of the 
time, chaperoned by a stiff-necked aunt ; 
but Felicia wanted to push chaperons 
over the edge of her world into the sea of 
nothingness. Felicia’s father wanted her 
to be, as her mother had been before her, 
a season’s belle, with the wind-up of a 
big wedding ; but Felicia wanted to romp 
and throw her arms high and breathe 
deep and, in all good time, meet the ideal 
that, despite youth and the world’s well 
wishes, she had hidden away in her heart. 
l'o-day, being bored by her kind - and 
stirred by vague desire for the unattained, 
she had sought adventure across wide, 
open fields. 

Now, she dropped beside the boy; to 
spring up again, with ‘““What are those?” 

“Worms,” answered the boy. 

Felicia bent over a tin can whose bot 
tom was covered by brown, wriggling 
things. 

‘‘How—elemental !” she breathed. 

The boy opened and shut his mouth. 
“Fish gobble ’em up.”’ 

Felicia shuddered. There was some- 
thing not unlike worms about this boy. 
His hands were black with earth and on 
one of the knuckles a wart. sprouted. 
Picking up brown pebbles, she threw 
them at the water. Summer had hushed 
the air into sleeping peace. It was a day 
tiptoe upon great adventure. While 
Felicia slung pebbles, from somewhere in 
the maze of the woods, a whistle began, 
faint at first as of a bird flying homeward, 
then, as it drew nearer, resolving into the 
clearest, dreamiest whistle that ever 
puckered masculine lips. 

Felicia fixed round eyes upon the spot 
it seemed likely to develop. The boy went 
on fishing. Unlike most expected things, 
the whistle did not prove the unexpected. 
A young man in a wide-brimmed country 
hat, whose eyes were the color of a 
spring’s first bluet, plunged through the 
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tangle of undergrowth te the edge of the 
bank. 

Seeing Felicia, he called eut amazed 

“Hel—lo!” 

“Hello!” said the boy. 

Felicia sat up very primly, her eyes 
upon the edge of the world where fleecy 
clouds banked. 

“May I come over ?”’ the voice from the 
other side inquired. 

The boy said, “‘Sure.”’ 

As he came, from under her lashes 
Felicia noted that his feet slipped on the 
very stones that her feet had slipped on. 
When, seated a little distance away, he 
began to sling brown pebbles at the 
water, Felicia could not hide a smile. 

“Is this reality,” he asked, “or are we 
walking through day dreams ?” 

She frowned. “It isn’t just the proper 
thing to—” 

“The country’s a world of friends,” he 
explained quickly. 

She shook her head, glancing at him 
half shyly. “But, you see, I’m from the 
city.” 

His eyes took in her hair and the 
whiteness of her hands. “‘T see.” 

The boy caught Felicia’s attention by 
reefing in his line and, without so much 
as a backward glance, walking off. Even 
people you dislike can hurt you. 

“But he wasn’t pleasantly elemental,” 
Felicia mused. ‘He was—dirty !” 

“Don’t let’s waste any of this day on 
the boy.” Then the young man in the 
broad-brimmed country hat got to his 
feet. “What shall we waste it on?” 

“Why, it’s this way with me,” Felicia 
explained uncertainly. “We were going 
to the Westmere Links in Reggie Town- 
ley’s car, and I was simply bored into 
making an excuse to hide. The poor 
things were nearly frantic—but they 
knew I could get a train back to town 
any time I wanted one, and—well, they 
are used to me.” 

He laughed. “You left the old world 
for the new. How jolly to let me be your 
guide through unfound moments; mo- 
ments that, after all, may prove barren. 
There’s nothing out here but the sky-roof 
and wild berries. It’s all very simple.” 

“T love it,” Felicia said. 

His eyes went to the distant hills, 
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cheated by city spires. “So do I. I call 
that man’s world back there.” He laid a 
hand over the gold of a buttercup. “And 
this is God’s world.” 

Felicia had never heard a man, a 
young man with eyes like a spring’s first 
bluet, say a thing like this before. Unex- 
pected tears burnt her eyes; her lips be- 
gan a stammering explanation. 

“IT didn’t know anyone—except freaks 
—really felt that way. Out here, going to 
church must be like going to a—” 

“Strawberry festival,” he finished ; 
and then, “But we’ve a round of sight- 
seeing. Come! Let’s follow the way that 
bird flies.” 

And that was the beginning of a day 
to be dreamed over and, in fancy, gone 
back over every shining minute. A day 
wherein Felicia found the ideal hidden 
in her heart in the midst of the blossom- 
ing Summer. 

The shadows were casting long, purple 
rafters across fields when they turned re- 
luctant feet towards the depot. Discon- 
tent overtook Felicia. Her step slowed. 
She did not want to go back to the world 
of realities. 

“Of course I'll see you again,” he said. 

“Of course,” she echoed, a little 
weakly ; she was not sure that she wanted 
to take this ideal away from ideal sur- 
roundings. She had vague thoughts that 
the city might blur the freshness of him, 
and that he would be ashamed to say 
things like “‘God’s country” before Reg- 
gie Townley. 

They had mounted the last hill, and 
the depot was taking clear form with the 
rapidity that disagreeable things always 
develop. “You’ll give me your address,” 
he insisted. 

She hesitated; and then broke into 
rapid speech. “Oh, you would hate the 
life I lead—its paltriness—its little tri- 
umphs and despairs—its lack of sin- 


cerity. After to-day— Let’s leave these 
hours to remember. One perfect, summer 
dream.” 

He smiled. “Are there so few perfect 
dreams as that? No, it wouldn’t be fair 
to our friendship.” As she still shook her 
head, he threw out his hands with a light 
gesture. “Oh well—what’s an address? A 
hidden corner of the earth would make 
no difference.” 

She became alarmed. “If you feel that 
way, I'll give it to you and, please, write 
it down. Otherwise, you might get lost.” 

“Lost!” Suddenly the blue eyes under 
the country hat began to laugh. He did 
not speak again, until stationed under the 
window of her seat in the train. Then he 
said: “I hate to break the dream; but I 
don’t think I’d lose my way, even without 
writing it down. You see, I live just 
around the corner from you.” 

“You—what ?” 

His eyes pleaded forgiveness, “It’s a 
shame—but I’m not any more country 
than—you. I was born in the city, raised 
in the city, and have been bored by the 
city. That’s why I’m taking a long vaca- 
tion in the open. Reggie Townley was my 
college chum.” 

She gasped a little. The train began to 
move. 

“If you can’t speak,” he begged, “just 
smile. 

She could not speak—she was dumb 
from amazement ; but she did smile. And 
after that, the train put distance between 
Felicia and the clear-eyed “countryman.” 

Felicia propped her chin in her hands. 
“T ran away,” she mused. “I spent all 
that time and saw those awful worms and 
that boy, to find what was just around 
the corner. I went miles, when inches 
would have done. It’s one of the silly 
things of life that people are doing all 
the time and never realizing how foolish 
they are.” 
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BY JAMES J. CARROLL 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY H. J. MOWAT 


NOWLES, the chairman of the But I, personally, think it extremely un- 


Board of Pardons, was, individually 
opposed to the freeing of Braley, for 
the reason, as he ventured to state to 
the Governor—of whom he had been 
a strong political supporter—that the 
turning loose of such a man on the com- 
munity before his sentence was com- 
pleted, would be at best, hazardous. 
Nevertheless, he was not prepared to 
go on record officially as being opposed to 
the Governor exerting his clemency to- 
ward the man. 

“Tf you are insistent in the matter, 
Governor,” he stated, “ I wont attempt 
to influence the Board against Braley. 


wise to extend pardon to a forger!” 

“It is true, Braley once committed 
a forgery,” the Governor said. “But 
1 have reason to believe that he did not 
do so for his own profit. 

“As the story was told to me, Braley 
was only trying to help out a friend 
who was in a particularly tight place. 
He had every reason to believe that his 
friend would repay him in time to allow 
Braley to cover his act. But the man 
failed to do so, and discovery of the 
forgery, and conviction of Braley speedi- 
ly followed. 

“Braley told nothing of this at his 
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trial—it wouldn’t have helped him, any- 
way—but, some few months ago, the 
other man, on his death-bed, told of his 
share in the transaction. The persons he 
told it to repeated it to some others 
who are interested in Braley’s fate, and 
they placed the matter before me. 

“Now, I don’t condone Braley’s of- 
fense,’” the Governor added, “but I 
think the man has already been suffici- 
ently punished for his generous—if un- 
wise—impulse.”’ 

“So do I,” Knowles conceded, ‘and 
I would not oppose his pardon if I 
thought it would be fair to the communi- 
ty to turn him loose. But, personally, I 
do not so think. We have, already, too 
many uncaged forgers roaming about. 

“If he had—through motives of 
revenge—taken the life of another, it 
might be that he would not again com- 
mit such a crime. I would not, of course, 
advocate the release of such a man. But 
if I were compelled to make a choice be- 
tween a man that had taken life, and a 
forger, I should lean toward the former; 
for the reason that a man blinded by 
rage, jealousy, or any one of the stronger 
emotions, might take a human life, and 
still be less criminal than one who would 
deliberately perfect himself in the art 
of copying another’s signature for gain!” 

“But Braley is penitent—” 

“Of course. They all are—when they 
are caught,’ Knowles interrupted. “But, 
Governor, what proof have we that he 
is?” 

“None, of course, other than his own 
statement, and the assurance of his 
friends,’ the Governor admitted. 

“That isn’t enough,” Knowles inti- 
mated, “not nearly enough.” 

“What would you accept as sufficient 
proof of the man’s penitence?” the Gov- 
ernor asked, a trifle testily. 

“Well—proof that he could be, would 
do. Let me explain my position, Gover- 
nor: If Braley has the criminal instinct, 
he couldn’t be penitent. He might simu- 
late that feeling well enough to deceive 
his friends—to deceive you, even. But, 
once uncaged, he would, sooner or later, 
abandon the—to him—impossible path 
of rectitude. A man can’t for any length 
of time, get far away from his inborn 


traits—whether they be criminal or 
otherwise !” 

“You have been listening to Meyer,” 
accused the Governor, smiling. 

Knowles reddened. 

“Well, I have,” he admitted. “But 
his lectures only served to clarify my 
previous opinions. I have always felt 
strongly that—pardon me—there has 
been altogether too much injudicious 
clemency exercised toward people who 
are unfitted by nature to be at large.” 

“Then you are opposed to my signing 
this man’s pardon?” 

“Oh I wouldn’t put it that way, Gov- 
ernor,” Knowles fenced. “I’m opposed 
to turning loose men who would be likely 
again to prey on the community. Braley 
may not be such a man—but, then again, 
he may. We don’t know.” 

“And the worst of it is we can’t 
know,” observed the Governor. “There- 
fore, we have to take chances.” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” rejoined 
Knowles. “If we had in this country a 
few expert criminologists like Meyer it 
might be possible to tell whom we might 
with safety, liberate.” 

“H’m.” 

“You are skeptical, I know, Gover- 
nor,” pursued Knowles. “But the man 
has done splendid work in Europe. And, 
I think, if he were permitted, he would 
do even better here.” 

“All of which leads you to the point 
that you would like his expert opinion 
on Braley?” shrewdly observed the Gov- 
ernor. 

“Well—I would,” admitted Knowles. 

For a few minutes the Governor sat 
in apparent abstraction. Then he said: 

“Would Meyer go out to the prison ?” 

“He'd be glad to, I’m sure. It’s in the 
line of his life’s work, you know.” 

“Would you undertake to arrange the 
matter with him ?” 

“Gladly.” 

“Would you object to my imposing 
certain conditions upon you?” 

“Name the conditions, Governor?” 
smiled Knowles. 

“They are that you let me know be- 
forehand when it will be convenient for 
Meyer to go out there; that you accom- 
pany him to the prison; that you lead 














him into the warden’s office and intro- 
duce him to my secretary. After that 
you are not to utter a syllable until I 
address you.” 

_“Will it be convenient for you to be 
there, Governor ?” 

“T’ll make it my convenience. And | 
think I can induce your colleagues on 


the Board to make it theirs. Do you 

subscribe to all my conditions ?” 
“Readily. But the last one, I think 

uncalled for. You surely don’t im- 


agine—’”’ 

“T don’t.” 

“Then, why—” 

“Am I imposing an impossible condi- 
tion ?”’ 

“No, but—”’ 

“Will it be a hardship for you to re- 
main silent for an hour or so?” quizzed 
the Governor. 

“Of course not, But—’ 

“Then you consent?” 

Knowles flung up his hands. “You 
always did have your way somehow!” he 
surrendered. “I agree to a// the condi- 
tions.” 


When Knowles and Professor Meyer 
entered the warden’s office, the Gov- 
ernor’s secretary hastened forward. 

“Permit me to introduce you to the 


Governor’s secretary,” said Knowles, 
turning to his companion. 
“Mr. Thomas Terhune, Professor 


Franz Adolph Meyer of Berlin.” 

Then, when the two newly-made ac- 
quaintances had shaken hands, he ap- 
proached a group comprising his col- 
leagues of the Board of Pardons, and 
the prison warden. He greeted each of 
them with a nod, and sat down. 

The secretary led Professor Meyer 
forward to a desk at which sat a man 
toying with a fountain-pen. 

“Governor,” he said, with an easy 
familiarity of a private—and confiden- 
tial—secretary, “allow me to introduce 
to you Professor Meyer of Berlin.” 

The Governor inclined his head, but 
did not extend his hand. 

“T have heard of Professor Meyer 
and his work,” he said, smiling. Meyer 
bowed his gratification. 

“IT am pleased to learn,” he said, with 
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a slight foreign accent, “that my poor 
fame has reached the ears of so exalted 
a personage as Your Excellency.” 

“Yours is a worthy work,” said the 
Governor warmly, “a very worthy work. 
I am gratified that I am the first in this 
country to extend to you an invitation 
to study one of our criminals.” 

Meyer bowed his acknowledgment. 

“The man, Braley, whom you are to 
study, is a person who has been recom- 
mended to me for a pardon. I am not 
quite sure, however, that it would be 
safe to turn him loose at this time. His 
friends assure me that the man is peni- 
tent; but it may be that they are de- 
ceived—to say the least. Personally, -I 
should be inclined to give him a chance; 
but the Board of Pardons think there 
should be no doubt: So, at the suggestion 
of Mr..Knowles, the chairman of that 
body, you have been invited to give 
an expert opinion on the man. If you 
find that he is a person not likely again 
to trangress the laws, I will sign his 
pardon.” 

As he finished, the Governor indicated 
an unsigned pardon “blank” befor2 him 
on the desk. 

“Would an oral report on the man be 
sufficient at this time?” inquired Meyer. 
“You see, just before leaving my hotel 
I received am urgent call to a neighbor- 
ing state. And it would be some time 
before I could place before Your Ex- 
cellency a detailed statement of my find- 
ings.” 

“An oral report will be sufficient,” re- 
turned the Governor. “Indeed, I should 
prefer that there be no delay. If the man 
is to be freed it cannot happen too soon. 
If he is not—” 

His shrug was eloquent of all he left 
unsaid. 

The secretary now made as if to lead 
Meyer away, but the Governor waved 
him back. 

“Professor,” he began, “would you do 
me a favor?” 

“T am honored,” bowed Meyer. “What 
can I do to serve Your Excellency?” 

The Governor glanced around at his 
silent auditors. Then he said: 

“Just previous to the last election there 
were some hard things said about me. 





Meyer bowed his gratification 


Many people professed to believe them. 
Indeed,” he smiled whimsically, “I al- 


most believed some of the statements 
myself. Now you are an expert in such 
things, and, perhaps, you wouldn’t mind 
looking me over professionally. Then, 
for the benefit of my friends here, you 
might state if, in your opinion, I would 
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be likely to deliberately steal a horse, 
wreck a bank, or—well, commit a forg- 
ery.” 

“Pardon me, but I am afraid I don’t 
quite catch your meaning,” said Meyer. 
“Is it that you would have me examine 
you as I would a criminal ?” 

“Exactly,” smiled the Governor. ‘For 











the benefit of my friends here, you know. 
Some of the things that have been said 
about me may still linger in their minds.” 

“And you would have me remove such 
false impressions, eh?” 

“I would have you tell the truth as 
you see it,” returned the Governor force- 
fully, ‘even though it be damning!” 

Meyer shrugged. 

“It is a most unusual request,” he 
said. “Still, if Your Excellency de- 
sires—”’ 

“IT do.” 

“Place your hands palms downward 
on the desk, with the thumbs together, 
and the fingers spread,” Meyer directed 
abruptly 

The Governor promptly obeyed. 

Meyer slightly readjusted the thumbs, 
and examined them minutely. Then he 
gave his attention to the fingers sepa- 
rately. 

“Nothing abnormal here,” he com- 
mented, Then lifting his eyes to the Gov- 
ernor’s face, ‘Your features—even your 
ears—are perfectly balanced. And your 
eyes—open them a little wider, please— 
are set normally apart, and show no evi- 
dence of shiftiness. The color of the 
irises is true, and shows no traces of ac- 
cidentals. I frequently find dashes of 
green, red, and other colors in the eyes 
of criminals. The presence of such acci- 
dentals in the irises would not, alone, 
proclaim the possessor as being crimi- 
nally inclined ; but in my system—which 
is, if I do say so, distinct from that of 
any other criminologist—I compute their 
presence as three in the percentage. Now, 
may I see your teeth ?” 

The Governor bared them to the gums. 

“Yes, Now sit in your normal posi 
tion.” 

The Governor lifted his hands from 
the desk, and sat upright. 

Meyer stepped back a pace or two 
and surveyed the Governor steadily. 

“Would you please walk the length of 
the room—and back ?” he asked. 

Without hesitation the Governor left 
his seat, and walked smartly to the other 
end of the office. Then he wheeled sharp- 
ly and returned to the desk. 

' “Once more—but slowly?” requested 
Meyer. 
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‘Che Governor obeyed, to Meyer’s sat- 
isfaction. 

“Well?” inquired the Governor when 
he had resumed his seat. 

‘““My examination of Your Excellency 
has not been very exhaustive,” began 
Meyer, “still, it has, I think, been suf- 
ficiently so for the purpose in hand, I 
should unhesitatingly declare that, ex- 
cept when greatly under the control of 
one of the stronger emotions, you would 
act in all things fairly to your fellowmen 
—and to yourself! But, so controlled, 
you would act impulsively—and not 
always wisely.” 

“You mean that I would commit a 
crime ?” 

“Not necessarily. Your impulse might 
not tend in that direction. It might lead 
you to an over-generous act. But much 
would depend on the circumstances that 
started the impulse.” 

“Then you would say that, ordinarily, 
I would act—er—fairly ?” 

“Ordinarily.” 

“T’d like to ask, if it wouldn’t be too 
much, how you arrived at that conclusion 
that, under certain circumstances, I 
would be likely to act impulsively ?” 

Meyer smiled reservedly. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t the time, just 
now, to go into that,” he said. “But I 
will state that your manner of walking 
betrayed your one weakness.”’ 

“Would you say to these gentlemen 
that, ordinarily,” there was a noticeable 
shade of anxiety in his voice, “I could 
be trusted not to commit a crime?” 

“Indeed, yes,’’ returned Meyer un- 
hesitatingly. “And that is as much as I 
would care to say for,” he looked around 
at the others, then finished diplomatical- 
ly, “myself.” 

“Thank you,” said the Governor with 
some warmth, Then, as if wearied of the 
game: “You will find the other subject 
in the inner office—alone. He is a ‘trusty’ 
and will give you no trouble. We are 
somewhat considerate of his feelings, 
and think it best that none of us should 
be present during your examination of 
him.” 

Meyer looked his surprise. 

“We are not so considerate in Eu- 
rope,” he shrugged 
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Chen he bowed and entered the inner 


office. 


For some minutes after Meyer had 
left the room, there. was a constrained 
silence. Then the members of the Board 
of Pardons began to converse in a desul- 
tory fashion. Knowles, the chairman, 
however, maintained absolute 
Occasionally he glanced quizzically at 
the Governor’s secretary who, with hands 
thrust deeply in his trousers-pockets, was 
wandering aimlessly about. 

So an hour passed. Then Meyer en- 
tered the room, and stepped briskly 
across to the desk. 

[he Governor, who had apparently 
fallen into a fit of abstraction, sat up. 

“Well?” he inquired briefly. 

“T have made as careful and thorough 
an examination of the man as my limited 
time would permit,” Meyer reported in 
crisp tones, “and I find that he is not 
a person whom I would consider it wise 
to set at large.” 

He consulted some notes held in his 
hands. 

“Here is a brief synopsis of my find- 
ings,” he went on. “The subject states 
that he is right-handed, yet his left is 
slightly the larger. His thumbs reach 
quite to the middle phalanges of the 
forefingers, and, consequently, do not 
balance with his digits. And the latter 
lack repose. I tried them ‘epeatedly 
on a flat surface, but always they con- 
tracted slightly. The man’s finger-nails, 
too, although well-kept, have a percep- 
tible talonic curve. Besides, his palms 
are unusually long, and give the im- 
pression that, even without the digits, 
they would still be prehensile. Then his 
features do not balance and his under- 
jaw, while shapely enough, projects 
slightly. Besides, the irises of his eyes 
are largely flecked with accidentals.” 

“T should call the man fairly 
looking,” ventured the Governor. 

“According to common acceptance, 
perhaps, said Meyer, a trifle stiffly. 
“But, Your Excellency forgets that I 
not called here to pass upon his 


silence. 
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general appearance, but to examine him 
from the viewpoint of a criminologist— 
so that you could decide from my report 
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if he were a ¢rustable person; one that, 
under normal conditions would—could 
is the better word—act fairly!” 

“No,” hastened the Governor, “I 
hadn’t forgotten. I only meant to speak 
of his looks as they impressed me. But, 
proceed.” 

“When the man sat in what he stated 
was his normal attitude,” Meyer resumed, 
“his trunk and head leaned slightly for- 
ward; and his feet, instead of being 
placed together and planted evenly on 
the ground, were drawn apart, the right 
slightly in the rear and the heels of both 
perceptibly raised. The man’s whole at- 
titude then gave the impression of alert- 
ness—the alertness of an animal fre- 
pared for any eventuality. 

“And, whether walking briskly, or 
slowly, there was no flexion of the knees.” 

“T have heard that our Indians so 
walk,” observed the Governor, “and as 
the man in there, spent his early years 
in the West, he may have acquired the 
trick from them.” 

“It is possible, of course,” shrugged 
Meyer, “but in my opinion, his character- 
istics are inherited—not acquired !” 

“Then you think it unsafe to set him 
at liberty at this time?” 

“Most assuredly. And further, I 
would strongly advise that a watchful 
eye be kept on him after theexpiration 
of his sentence. Such a man as he 
couldn’t help reaching out after any- 
thing he considered worth the taking !” 

“But there are many things worth the 
taking that a man might reach after 
legitimately, and with credit to him- 
self,”’ argued the Governor. 

“That is true, of course,” Meyer ad- 
mitted, “but,’”’ he shrugged and nodded 
toward the inner office, “legitimate 
reaching after things creditable seldom 
leads to detention.” 

“T see the point,” accepted the Gov- 
ernor smiling. 

Meyer then consulted his watch. 

“T trust you will pardon me if I seem 
too leave you too abruptly,” he said 
apologetically. “But I find I will have 
to hurry in order to catch my train.” 

He bowed his adieux, and, followed 
by Knowles, made a hurried exit. 

After a while the chairman returned, 
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but he ventured no remark. Neither did 
any of the others. 

Presently the door connecting the 
offices opened, and a man entered and 
addressed the Governor’s secretary. 

“T trust, Tommy,” he said, “that the 
practise you had in your reportorial days 
has enabled you to commit to memory 
ill that has been said here in my ab- 
sence ie 

“I haven’t forgotten my early train- 
ing,” returned Terhune confidently. 

“Then repeat all that Meyer said 
about the ‘Governor.’ ”’ 

Terhune obeyed as readily and con- 
cisely as if he had taken notes. 

“Very fair ‘copy,’ Tommy,” nodded 
the other encouragingly. “And now, 
what did he say of me?” 

Che secretary hesitated. 

Che other seemed amused. 

“Come, come, Tommy,” he urged, 
‘let me hear it all. The others here have, 
you know, so why shouldn’t I?” 

“But it’s all rot, you know, Governor,” 
the secretary blurted. 

“Presumably. But let me hear it.” 

The secretary then, haltingly, told the 
Governor all that Meyer had said about 
the supposed convict. 

“A very fair diagnosis,’’ commented 
the Governor, when Terhune had 
finished. “‘But I rather think he allowed 
the garb he found me in to color his 
conclusions.” 

Then, turning to the chairman: 

“Do you consider the tests unfair, Mr. 
Knowles ?” 

“As a matter of fact I do not,” re- 
turned the chairman emphatically. “It 
is Meyer’s business to judge men. And if 
he allows the garb he finds them in to 
prejudice his conclusions the fault is his 
own. Not that I am prepared to state 
that his conclusions are wholly erron- 
eous,” he finished, with a sly grin. 

The Governor smiled* good-hu- 
moredly. 

“How would you like to have Meyer 
give an expert opinion of you?” he asked. 

Knowles hastily thrust his hands be- 
hind his back. 

“Not for mine,” he grinned. 

The Governor turned to his desk. 

“If you will let me have my pen, Bra 
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ley,” he said, “I'll attach my signature 
to this ‘blank.’ Later my secretary will 
fill it in.” 

Braley—he was now standing in an at- 
titude of humility—respectfully offered 
the pen to the Governor. The latter turned 
the blank around, and was about to write 
his name at the bottom, when something 
attracted his attention. He bent down, 
and scrutinized the paper. 

“I see you have anticipated your par- 
don,” he said with some sharpness, “You 
have written in your name here!” 

Braley maintain his attitude of humil- 
ity. But he said nothing in defense of his 
act. 

[he prison warden took a quick step 
forward. 

“What liberties have you been taking, 
3004 ?”” he demanded sternly. 

The convict raised his eyes to the war- 
den’s face, and as quickly lowered them. 
But he remained silent. 

The Governor handed the paper to 
the warden. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, “it is ‘Michael 
Daniel Brady’ he has written in!” 

The warden glanced at the writing; 
then he demanded frowningly, “Why 
did you write this name here, 3004 ?” 

The convict turned to the Governor. 

“T might have known I wouldn’t get 
away with it, sir,’ he began humbly, 
“but I wanted to—if I could. You see, 
sir, Brady is in for a twenty-year stretch. 
He was attacked in a bar-room by a local 
bruiser, and—in self-defense—he hit the 
man on the head with a bottle. Brady 
was frightened at the time, and struck 
harder than he meant to. The man died, 
and his friends,—those in the saloon 
when the row started—swore that Brady 
began the trouble. 

“T heard the story in here,” he glanced 
apprehensively at the warden, “somehow. 
And I often thought if Brady could get 
out and away to some place where his 
record wouldn’t be known—he might yet 
make something of himself. He’s—he’s 
a lot younger than I am,” Braley ended 
lamely. 

The Governor considered for a minute 
or two. Then he addressed the warden. 

“What do you know about this 
Brady ?” 
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The warden shrugged non-committal- 
ly. But he conceded, ‘“‘He isn’t trouble- 
some.” 

The Governor again addressed the 
convict. 

“When [ explained my plan to you 
earlier in the day, did you have it in your 
mind to employ this subterfuge?” he in- 
quired. 

“No, sir,” returned Braley, “I hadn’t 
thought of doing anything of the kind 
then. It was after Professor Meyer en- 
tered the inner office that it occurred to 
me to write Brady’s name on the blank.” 

“Tt was a sudden impulse then?” 

“‘I—I expect so, sir.” 

“Are you satisfied to let it remain 
thus? Think, man! Do you wish this 
Brady to have your chance?” 


For a minute or two the convict hesi- 
tated. Then he answered steadily. 

“T want him to have my chance, sir. 
He is younger than I am, and might yet 
‘make good.’ ” 

The Governor’s eyes interrogated those 
of the members of the Board of Pardons. 
Then, seemingly satisfied that the men 
would endorse his action, he took the 
blank from the warden, and attached 
his signature. 

“Fill this in correctly, and hand it to 
the chairman of the Board of Pardcns,” 
he said to his secretary. 

And to the warden: 

“Take care of this man for a while 
longer, warden—until I have had time 
to consider if he isn’t too impulsive to 
be allowed at large!” 
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THEY sat opposite each other before 
the brightly burning fire and listened 
to the rumble and rattle in the street be- 
low. A clock ticked peacefully on the 
mantlepiece, and from time to time the 
man and the boy glanced up at the slowly 
moving hands and then at each other. 

“She must be here in a minute,” the 
boy said, with an uncontrollable move- 
ment of impatience. “It’s over at eleven— 
half an hour to change, a quarter of an 
hour to drive here, that makes a quarter 
to twelve—yes, she ought to be here in 
five minutes.” 

“You leave no margin for accidents or 
delays, Dicky,” the man observed, smil- 
ing faintly. “The mother usually re- 
quires more than half an hour to change, 
you know.” 

“Not to-night!” was the quick an- 
swer. “She will know how anxious we 
are and will hurry for all she is worth. 
By Jove! I wish I had been there. I can 





fairly hear the people cheering and clap- 
ping, can’t you? There’s no one can sing 
like the mother, is there ?” 

“No one,” the man agreed gravely. 

Somehow the tone of the reply seemed 
to trouble his companion. He scrambled 
out of the arm-chair in which he had 
been comfortably curled and stood with 
his back to the fire, looking his father 
earnestly in the face. 

“You think it’s all right—that it’s a 
sure thing?” he asked. 

The man lifted his eyes from their 
dreamy contemplation of the flames and 
looked at the young upright figure in the 
Eton suit. The Eton suit shone too 
brightly at the elbows to be elegant, but 
the face atoned for all other deficiencies. 
It was a twelve-year-old edition of his 
own face, without the lines of care and 
illness, but strong, bold, and handsome 
in its fearless honesty. 

“T hope it’s all right, old chap,” he 
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said, ‘“You know, everybody in this world 
has a different opinion, and though, of 
course, we are quite right in saying that 
no one sings like the mother, still, we 
can’t prevent other people from think- 
ing—’’ 

He stopped short. His son’s lips had 
parted, his whole attitude showed that he 
was not listening to him but to the 
sounds in the street. 

Che next moment with a joyful, un- 
grammatical cry “It’s her!” he sprang 
over the foot-stool, over a chair, and 
down the stairs three steps at a time. 

Richard Angus, senior, listened to the 
clatter with a half-melancholy, half- 
whimsical line about the mouth. He held 
out his hands to the blaze and began to 
sing in an undertone, carefully, anx- 
iously, as if he were testing his own voice. 
It was a rich tenor, but after the first 
few bars it broke and he sprang to his 
feet with a smothered exclamation of 
pain and irritation. 

“My God, how long will it last?’’ he 
muttered despairingly. “How long must 
I bea helpless dependent ? How long—’ 

He clenched his teeth on the last bitter 
complaint and turned, the expression of 
his face softening as if by magic. 

“Nina!” he cried. 

Dicky, flushed and breathless, had re- 
entered the room, but this time he was 
not alone. A woman stood beside him on 
the threshold, her arm about his shoul- 
der, her eyes smiling an answering wel- 
come. The bright hair was disordered, 
the fine though irregular features still 
bore the traces of paint and powder, and 
the opera cloak hung from her shoulders 
as if it had been snatched up in reckless 
haste. Yet there was a resolute dignity in 
her bearing and the determined set of 
the fine mouth made it seem almost hard. 

Her husband came unsteadily towards 
her and she met him half way, resting 
against his shoulder with a sigh of weari- 
ness. 

“Oh, I am so glad to be home!” she 
murmured. ‘So glad!” 

He held her closer with a nervous 
strength. 

“How was it?” he asked. “Did everv 
thing go well ?” 

“Ves. verv well. I have never sung 


better—it was for you and Dicky and 
my whole soul was in it. And the people 
cheered me. It was grand—for after all 
they had never heard of me before.”’ 

“And Herr Grimm—the manager ?”’ 

“He, too, was delighted. He congratu- 
lated me warmly.” 

He looked down into her face and saw 
that her eyes did not reflect the triumph 
of her words; they were grave, overcast 

“So it’s all right—you will be engaged 
for the next season? The contract is 
signed ?” he questioned. 

“No, the contract is not signed,’ came 
the slow answer. 

“Why not?” 

“Herr Grimm said he was sorry—he 
could decide nothing until to-morrow 
night. To-morrow night Senora Veroni 
is singing ‘Carmen.’ When he has heard 
her, he will decide between us.” 

“Veroni?” he echoed, doubtfully. 

“She is well-known on the Continent 
and you know her, too—under another 
name.” 

She turned and bent tenderly over the 
boy beside her. 

“Dicky, go to bed now, there’s a dear 
fellow. It’s late for you and I have some- 
thing I must talk to your father about.” 

“Can’t I talk, too, mother?” he asked. 

She laughed at his tone of wounded 
dignity. 

“No. I know you are the Grand Coun- 
sellor and Wise Man of the family, but 
this time we must try and get on with- 
out you. I will come and say good-night 
later on.” 

She kissed him and for a moment he 
held her by the shoulders, looking ques- 
tioningly into the grave eyes. 

“Mother—then it isn’t quite all 
right 2?” 

“Not quite. You mayn’t believe it, but 
it seems there is actually someone more 
wonderful than I am—a great rival.” 

He shook his head. 

“T don’t believe it,’ he said, stub- 
bornly. ‘And anyhow, it’s all right so 
long as we three keep together, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, dear, yes.” 

He went off obediently, his head lifted, 
his shoulders thrown back, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets. There was a 
whole world of challenge in his attitude 
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He stood with his back to the fire tooking his father earnestly in the face 


and she watched him, half-smiling, un- 
til the door had closed upon him. 

Then she went to her husband. 

He had gone back to the fire and was 
seated with his face between his hands, 
gazing moodily before him. 

Her touch, as she laid her arm about 
his neck, was tender and almost pitying. 

“Dear,” she said, “I think I ought to 
tell you—the Veroni has another name, 
one that you know very well.” 


“What name ?” 

He looked up and their eyes met in a 
flash of painful understanding. 

“Your name, husband.” 

“You mean — Dicky’s mother — my 
wife?” 

“Dicky’s mother and your wife that 
was,” she corrected, proudly. 

He rose to his feet and stood with her 
hand clasped between his own. His face 
had grown older and grayer, as if a 
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shadow from the long past had fallen 
upon it, and she saw that his lips were 
tightly compressed. 

“What tricks Fate plays with us!’ he 
said, under his breath. “‘That she of all 
people should cross our path now!” 

For a moment she did not speak, then 
she changed her position so that they 
stood opposite each other. 

“Richard,” she began, “hitherto I have 
never asked you about the past. I was 
content when you told me that—that the 
other woman had played a part in your 
life and that it had been a tragic failure. 
I loved you and I loved your baby child 
and that was all that mattered. Now— 
the other woman and I have been fated 
to meet on another field—and I want to 
know—I have become curious. Will you 
tell me, or will it be too painful for 
you?” 

He patted her hand absently. 

“Even if it were painful you have the 
right to know,” he said. 

“When I married Violetta Andrée as 
she then called herself,”’ he began, ‘‘I was 
scarcely out of my twenties—a young 
fool, mad over my profession. She had 
the voice of an angel—yes, of an angel,” 
he repeated, with a curious inflection of 
enthusiasm. “There was no woman in 
Europe who could sing as she could— 
not even you, my wife. Nina, I don’t 
need to tell you all that happened. It was 
a ghastly, awful mistake. At the end of 
the first year—after Dicky was born— 
I knew the truth. The angel was a devil 
and my life ruined beyond all hope.” 

He stopped a moment, as if over- 
whelmed by painful memories, and then 
went on with a voice that he strove to 
render unmoved. 

“For another year I did my best. I 
fought against her—God_ knows, I 
fought for her against her worse self, but 
it was of no good. At first she laughed at 
my warnings—and then she grew to hate 
me. In her hatred she knew neither pity 
nor justice. She dragged me down, lower 
and lower, until, in desperation, I freed 
myself from her. I had the right and it 
seemed to me my duty to myself—above 
all to Dicky. But my career, my life. 
were ruined. And then you came.” 

In spite of his efforts his voice broke, 


and taking her face between his hands he 
kissed her in a kind of desperate passion 
of gratitude. 

“My salvation, you came! You took 
the ruined man and the motherless baby 
into your strong, pure hands and lifted 
both out of the mire to another life, a 
fresh hope. Why did you do it, Nina? 
Why did you do it ?” 

“Because I loved you both,” she ex 
plained simply. 

“And your reward?” He half-turned 
from her with a movement of profound 
bitterness. ““A few years of peace and 
success, and then—a broken man who 
cannot help himself, who must depend 
on a woman—his wife—”’ 

“Don't!” she interrupted, sternly. 
“Why do you talk like that? Next year 
your voice will come back—the doctor 
said so—and you will be the world’s 
darling as you were before.” 

“My voice!” He laughed. “Oh, yes, it 
will come back—if I go abroad, if I rest, 
if I take care, if I live in the lap of ease 
and luxury. And I—improvident fool 
that I am—cannot even buy food to feed 
my wife and child.” 

“Then it is my place to help you!” 
she cried, triumphantly. “If I get the 
engagement all will be well—’”’ 

“If! Nina, my little woman, you have 
no chance against her. I tell you, no one 
can sing as she can when she will.” 

“And she was a bad woman?” 

‘“Nina—I haven’t the right to throw 
stones—perhaps I goaded her some- 
times—but as the world judges—yes, she 
was a bad woman.” 

She nodded and stood leaning against 
his shoulder. The momentary look of 
doubt and uncertainty had gone out of 
her eyes, which shone brightly in the 
glow of the firelight. 

“Richard,” she said, “you are not to 
despair. Whatever happens we can but 
do. our best. And we three will hold to- 
gether to the very end. Then nothing 
really bad can happen to us, can it?” 

“God bless you, Nina!” he said, 
brokenly. 

They stood an instant, clasped in each 
other’s arms, and then Nina Angus drew 
quickly back 

Someone had knocked at the door and 
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the next moment a tired, slatternly look 
ing servant made her appearance. 

“There’s a lidy downstairs ‘oo wants 
to speak to you, missis,” she said, sleepily. 
“T told ’er it was far too late, but she 
said it was very important and so I took 
‘er into the parlor. Wot shall I do with 
er, please ?”’ 

Nina looked at her husband, her fine 
brows, her puckered mouth, her eyes dark 
with anxious thought. Then she nodded 
resolutely, as if in answer to some un- 
spoken question. 

“T will see her,” she said. 


[] 


[he two women confronted each 
other without greeting. The light from 
the cheap kerosene lamp, which the ser- 
vant had placed upon the table, reflected 
a yellow light up into the visitor’s face. 
She was standing with her head bent, 
toying petulantly with the fringe of the 
opera cloak which hung from her bare 
white shoulders, but as Nina entered she 
looked up and her expression changed. 

A cool, supercilious interest crept over 
the flushed, coarse features, the over- 
brilliant eyes flashed with a disagreeable 
amusement. 

“You are Mrs. Angus, I presume?” 

“Yes. You wish to speak to me?” 

‘“That’s what I came for. I sent a note 
round to your dressing-room telling you 
to wait, but when I came you had flown 
and so I just flew after you. It’s quite 
simple.” 

The visitor’s voice rang hard and un- 
pleasant and she spoke loudly, as if she 
wished to be heard outside the room. 

Nina closed the door quietly behind 
her. 

“It would have been better if you had 
waited,” she said. 

“No doubt it would have been better 
for you. But I’m not such a fool. I strike 
while the iron is hot.” 

She looked about her, taking in the 
poor furniture, the unmistakable signs of 
struggle, with an unconcealed satisfac- 
tion. 

“And so this is the home of Richard 
Angus, the spoiled child of fortune!” 
she remarked sneeringly. 
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Nina came a step further into the 
room. 
“This is our home,” she said. 


The color had died out of her cheeks. 
She looked pale and care-worn; her 
beauty faded before the other’s coarse 
splendor, but her eyes had become bril 
liant. 

“Bad times, eh?’ her visitor asked. 

“That concerns us alone.”’ 

“On the contrary —it concerns me 
also.” She laughed again. “You see, I 
happen to have had the honor of being 
Richard’s wife and I am Dicky’s mother. 
You can’t argue that fact out of the 
world. Consequently, I have the right to 
be interested. That’s one of the reasons 
I have come myself insteal of waiting 
for your most gracious answer. I wanted 
to see what sort of a woman Richard’s 
second choice was. I suppose he had had 
enough of the devil and has tried the 
woolly lamb and bread and milk. How 
does he like it ?” 

Nina’s face remained unmoved. 

“Have you only come here to be in- 
sulting ?” she asked quietly. 

“No, you can bet your bottom dollar 
on that. I’ve come on strict business. 
They say that my old pious Richard is in 
a bad way. Is that true?” 

Nina hesitated and then answered with 
an effort. 

“He has been very ill.” 

“He wont be able to sing again?” 

“We hope—next year with care—”’ 

“With care!’ 

She threw up her head and sniffed the 
smoky atmosphere. “In this hole I should 
lose my voice in a week, And I dare say 
he doesn’t get enough to eat, either, poor 
fellow. Does my baby Dicky get the 
scraps?” 

Nina made no answer. She turned as 
if to go to the door, but her visitor de- 
tained her with a theatrical gesture of 
command. 

“There’s no object in your getting into 
a rage,” she said, coolly. “I don’t blame 
you for hating me and my boy into the 
bargain. Frankly, I hate you, and if you 
and Richard had children, I should wish 
them at the bottom of the sea with my 
whole heart. It’s quite natural and right 
that it should be so. We were destined to 
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be rivals, otherwise we shouldn’t be 
matched against each other behind the 
footlights. I heard you sing to-night. 
You sing well but not so well as I do— 
not enough temperament, devil, or what- 
ever you like to call it; too much of the 
woolly-lamb and bread and butter re- 
spectability about it. I’m afraid you 
haven’t much chance against me.” 

She waited an instant, and then as 
Nina made no answer a deeper flush 
mounted the florid face. 

“No doubt Richard tells you differ- 
ently,” she went on tauntingly. “No doubt 
he tells you I haven't got a voice at all 
and pours over you all the compliments 
with which I used to be regaled. I know 
his sort. But it wont help him or you, 
either. The public prefers the devil and 
Herr Grimm knows it.” 

“In that case your triumph will be 
complete,” Nina answered, quietly. 

For a moment her rival measured her 
with angry admiration, then _ she 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“What will you do then—starve ?” 

“That, at least, is our concern.” 

“Poor Richard! He wont like starving 
much.” 

She sat fidgeting with the rings upon 
her thick overloaded fingers, and then 
she looked up cunningly. 

“We had better get to business,” she 
said. “If you told the truth, you would 
admit that your Richard’s whole future 
hangs on this engagement. I have a sure 
tip that if anything went wrong with me 
you would be chosen, but I tell you can- 
didly, that, as things are, you haven’t a 
chance. I stand in your daylight, and un- 
less I have good reason for changing my 
mind, I shall go on standing there. It 
depends on you, whether I change my 
mind or not.” 

“On me?” 

“Give me back my son and I'll leave 
the road clear for you!” 

For a full moment neither spoke. Nina 
Angus stared sightlessly before her. Her 
pulses. were beating; a vision of peace 
and plenty, of a man freed from care, 
winning his way back to health and suc- 
cess rose before her. She saw the end of a 
long bitter struggle, the dawning of a 
new life. And then she saw Dickv. He 


came before her mental vision in the same 
moment that her eyes fell on the face op- 
posite her own. 

In the coarse painted features she read 
a greedy eagerness, an ugly triumph, and 
with a shock of recollection Nina re- 
membered her husband’s words, ‘‘Yes, a 
bad woman.” The cloak had fallen from 
the massive shoulders; diamonds flashed 
on the thick neck, on the arms, from the 
ears beneath the waves of stiffly curled 
hair; an atmosphere of vulgarity—or 
worse—seemed to surround her and fill 
the room with a heavy, overpowering 
perfume. And Dicky? She sought to 
trace a likeness and found none. Dicky 
was his father’s son—this woman be- 
longed to another world and she would 
drag the boy, as she had dragged her 
husband down into the mire of her own 
life. 

Nina Angus lifted her head higher. 
The moment’s hesitation was over. The 
boy was hers—she had won him fairly by 
her love, by years of faithful, unswerv- 
ing devotion. This woman had forfeited 
all right. 

“Why do you want Dicky?” she de- 
manded, and a faint, unconscious scorn 
sounded through her words. 

“He is my son—no law on earth can 
alter that.” 

“You do not love him.” 

The Veroni stamped her foot. 

“What is that to you?” she cried, vio 
lently. “I need him—I want him. | 
want to get him out of your hands—I 
want to give him a decent time—I can 
afford it. I shall bring him up like a 
prince—not in this beggary.” 

“He shall live an honest life as his 
father has done,” Nina _ interrupted 
“That is all that matters.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that I wont give Dicky up to 
you—not for the whole world. We three 
must keep together.” 

The half-unconscious echo of the 
boy’s words gave her. the strength to face 
the uncontrolled passion which broke 
like a storm from the painted lips. 

The Veroni leaned across the table and 
shook her fist in the white face of her 
enemy. The thin varnish of culture and 
refinement—such as it was—was gone; 
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the natural savage brutality of her na- 
ture had broken down every barrier of 
self-control. 

“You hypocrite—you pitiful little 
hypocrite! What are you playing that 
high tragedy for? What more do you 
want for him? Haven't I offered enough? 
Do you want money as well? There— 


take all that—they’re wortu thousands— 
take them and give me my son!” 

There was something more than rage 
in the high voice, in the gesture with 
which she tore the diamonds from her 
fingers and arms, but Nina did not hear 
it. With a calm dignity she pushed aside 
the dazzling pile of gems which the 
woman had flung upon the table. 

“I said ‘not for the whole world,’ she 
reminded her, “and you have no claim. 
You forfeited your rights years ago and 
I have won mine in those years. You 
went out of Dicky’s life of your own 
free will—you cannot come back now.” 

For a moment she thought the 
clenched fist would have struck her, but 
with an effort the Veroni recovered her- 
self. Contemptuously she began to 
gather up the rings and bracelets, but 
her lips were trembling with rage. 

“As you like,” she said. “You can 
make your choice. If I do not hear from 
you by to-morrow afternoon, I shall out- 
sing you. By — I'll use every power on 
earth to make you impossible; I'll ruin 
you! Mark what I say!” 

“You must do as you think best,” was 
the quiet answer. 

The Veroni swept past the fearless, 
upright figure and out of the room. 
Down below, in the street, a man in 
evening dress awaited her. Without a 
word he helped her into the carriage 
and sprang in beside her. 

“Well?” he queried, nonchalantly, as 
they rattled out of the street into the 
great thoroughfare. 

“They wont give him up,” she said. 

“T thought not. And, anyhow, what 
does it matter? What do you want with 
the brat ?” 

She gnawed her under lip. 

“Perhaps I wanted him to keep be- 
tween me and the devil.” 

“Do you mean your humble servant by 
any chance?” 


, 


“Perhaps I do—who knows ?” 

They both laughed but her laughter 
sounded dry and hard. 

“Supposing you come and have a rat- 
tling champagne supper with the Devil ?” 
he suggested. “Wont that make up?” 

“No,” she said between her teeth. 
“To-morrow I am going to sing. I must 
sing better than I have ever done. After 
that—bah—yes! Why not?” 

“So it’s war to the knife?” he asked, 
chuckling. 

“To the knife!’ she echoed. 


III 


The Veroni sat before the looking- 
glass in her dressing-room and smeared 
on the paint with a practiced hand. Her 
Carmen costume hung over the back of 
her chair and she herself was in a dis- 
orderly negligée. The man in the easy 
chair watched her with an insolent in- 
terest which did not seem in the least 
to disconcert her. 

“T’ll bet you'll wake them up to- 
night,”” he remarked, as she leaned back, 
sighing with satisfaction. “You are a 
devil, Vi, if anybody is. I believe the 
thought that you are ‘doing’ your late 
lamented and his new partner is just like 
a spur to you. Women are queer crea- 
tures. What are you so spiteful about, I 
wonder ?” 

“TI wonder!” she echoed, ironically. 

And then bringing her clenched fist 
down on the table in a sudden gust of 
temper: 

“What’s there to wonder about? He 
drive me wrong with his goody-goody 
ways and his eternal preaching—and 
then they took the boy from me. They 
had no right to, but they took him 
and—” She tossed her head. “I hate that 
woman. No doubt she tells him lies about 
me—sets his heart against me—makes 
out I am the devil incarnate—” 

“Well, aren’t you?” he interposed, 
laughing. 

“Yes, I am now. That’s why I’m go- 
ing to pay them out. Wait and see! I'll 
drive them into a corner; I’ll humble 
them. I’ll have that boy yet and bring 
him up as I like. I’ll make him a devil, 
too, if it’s only to spite them—” 
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She stopped short, choking with inar- 
ticulate rage. Her cheeks were purple, 
her eyes blazing and there was some- 
thing tigerish in her attitude which made 
her companion instinctively draw back. 

“By Jove! You vixen!” he said, half 
laughing. 

“Bah!” she said. “I am a fool to ex- 
cite myself. It will spoil my voice. Give 
me that wine over there and 
open the door, there’s a good boy. Some 
one is knocking.” 

He obeyed her, and while she was 
pouring herself out a glass from the half 
empty bottle, he went to the curtained 
doorway and for a moment disappeared. 
The Veroni sat and sipped at the strong 
liquid, humming snatches of her part and 
glancing at herself in the glass with a 
critical interest. Close to looked 
coarse and vulgar, but she knew that 
viewed from the gallery, even from the 
dress circle, she was still beautiful and 
the knowledge gave her a vicious satis- 
faction. 

“Well, what is it?” she asked, as her 
companion came bck to her side. 

“Something thac will interest you,” he 
answered with a grimace: “Here! The 
porter said he wouldn’t have bothered 
you only you had told him that if anyone 
of that name—’”’ 

She snatched the card from him and 
read the inscription with an_ ill-sup- 
pressed excitement. She laughed shrilly 
and triumphantly. 

“Tt’s old Richard himself! Come to 
eat humble-pie! Stay there, if- you want 
a real bit of domestic comedy.” 

“Oh, I'll stay all right,” he said. 

He seated himself on the arm of the 
easy-chair, admiring his elegantly booted 
feet with languid indifference. 

“Show Mr. Angus in!” he called. 

There was a moment’s silence, as if 
someone were hesitating outside. Then 
the curtain parted. 

The man on the chair did not look up. 
Perhaps he did not feel himself alto- 
gether very comfortable, or perhaps his 
boots proved too absorbing. At any rate, 
it was a startled exclamation which first 
compelled him to raise his eyes to the 
newcomer. Then he suppressed an oath 
of surprise. 
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A small boy in a carefully brushed 
Eton suit stood on the threshold, look- 
ing from one to the other with a curious 
mixture of bewilderment and disappoint- 
ment on his flushed face. 

“I beg your pardon,” he stammered. 
“Perhaps there is some mistake—” 

[he man pulled himself up casually 
from his insolent lounging attitude. The 
Veroni drew her laces about her shoul- 
ders, and with a hasty, instinctive move- 
ment shifted the half-empty bottle be- 
hind the looking-glass. 

“T expected a Mr. Angus,” 
curtly. “Who are you?” 

“I am Mr. Angus—junior,” he ex- 
plained. “I took one of father’s cards. I 
hope it doesn’t matter.” 

She had taken a quick step forward 
and now stood staring at him with hun- 
gry, triumphant eyes. 

“No, it doesn’t matter,” she 
“And there’s no mistake, Dicky. 
were sent to see me, weren’t you ?” 

She held out her hand as if to draw 
him to her, but he held himself erect and 
stiff. 

‘“‘My name is Richard Angus,” he said, 
severely. “And I have not been sent. I 
came all by myself.” Then, as if he 
feared to have offended her, he added 
hastily, “You see, only mother calls me 
Dicky.” 

The Veroni sank back in her chair. 
The moment’s confusion was over. Her 
attitude alone expressed determination. 

“T shall call you what I like,” she said, 
and then after a moment: “So you came 
all by yourself ? That means you know all 
about me?” 

“Oh, yes, mother and father talk a 
great deal about you. You are the great 
singer who is to sing to-night, aren’t 
you?” 

“The great singer? Yes—I suppose I 
am. Is that all you know ?” 

His eyes opened wider with surprise. 

“Yes, that’s all.” 

“Then they never told you that—” 

She broke off. His frank, open gaze 
seemed to trouble her. A dark flush 
mounted her cheeks. 

“You mustn’t stare so, Dicky,” she 
said, with an awkward laugh. “What’s 
wrong ?” 


she said, 
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He made no answer. He was looking 
from her to the man, and his grave face 
betrayed a doubt which she seemed to 
understand. 

“Haven't I introduced you?” she cried 
hilariously. “That comes of not living 
with your father, dear fellow—one gets 
so slack with one’s P’s and Q’s. Permit 
me—Mr. Richard Angus, Junior—the 
Count—” 

She stopped again. Her eyes met the 
boy’s, wavered and fell. 

‘my husband,” she finished slowly. 

The Count laughed. 

Dicky bowed but he did not offer his 
hand. 

“T am glad to meet you, Mr. Veroni,” 
he said. 

Then he turned back to the woman. 

“It’s awfully good of you to see me,” 
he said. “You see, no one knows I have 
come, not even mother—”’ 

She sprang up violently, as if the name 
goaded her. 

“Why do you call her mother?” she 
demanded. “She isn’t your mother. Your 
mother—” 

“is dead,” he interrupted with a 
grave inclination. 

“Dead !” she echoed. 

“Ves, she died when I was quite a 
baby,-you know.” 

The Veroni came slowly to his side. 
She put her hands on his shoulders and 
looked down into his up-turned face. Her 
own face had suddenly lost all color. 

“Ts that all you know of her, Dicky?” 
she asked. “‘What else have they told 
you?” 

She felt how he stiffened under her 
touch. 

“T don’t like talking about my mother 
to—to strangers,” he stammered. 

“But I’m not a stranger, Dicky! I’m— 
at least—you see, I knew your mother.” 

“Did you?” 

In an instant his whole. expression 
changed. The smothered distrust and an- 
tagonism in his eyes changed to a frank 
delight. 

“Now I know why you called me 
Dicky. How splendid! Then you can 
tell me all about her! 

“Look, I have her photo. I always 
carry it with me.” 


He fumbled at his breast-pocket and 
drew out an untidy piece of pasteboard. 

“Tsn’t it good ?”’ he asked. 

She took it from him. The picture was 
old and faded. It represented a young 
and lovely girl, a bundle of music in her 
hand, surrounded by a garland of arti- 
ficial roses. The Veroni looked up and 
saw her own face reflected in the glass. 
There was no resemblance left—none. 
Twelve years had gone by, twelve years 
of hard, wild living and they had done 
their work. 

“It is a good likeness,” she said, me- 
chanically. 

He nodded and put the photograph 
carefully back in his pocket. 

“Wasn't she beautiful?” he said, in a 
tone of mingled awe and enthusiasm. 
“Mother is always saying how beautiful 
and good she was and how I must grow 
up to be like her—good, you know.” 

“Good !” she repeated, blankly. 

The man behind her smothered a 
laugh. 

Dicky swung round upon him, his 
cheeks blazing with anger. 

“Why do you laugh? Did you know 
her, too?” 

There was a fierce challenge in his 
voice and a curious note of alarm. 

The Veroni leaned forward. She 
looked at the man and the sneering laugh 
died on his lips. 

“My husband did not know her as I 
know her,” she said, slowly and dis 
tinctly. ‘He cannot tell you—how good 
she was.” 

She drew Dicky gently to her so that 
she stood between them. He felt her 
hands shake. 

“Do you love your mother?” she 
asked. 

“Rather—at least—” He hesitated. 
‘as much as one can love anyone one 
hasn’t seen, you know,” he finished. 

“Because she was beautiful and good 
—and good ?” 

He nodded. 

“It’s ripping to have a mother of 
whom you can be proud,” he said. 

“And—your other mother?” 

Again the same lighting up of the 
young face. 

" “Oh, she’s a brick!” he said. “She’s al- 










































ways saying that 
she can’t make up 
for my real 
mother, but she 


does—quite !” 

The Veroni 
turned away. She 
saw herself in the 
glass and the man 
behind her and 
there was a curi- 
ous twitching 
about the painted 
lips. 

“Tell me, 
Dicky,” she said. 
“What have you 
come to me 
about ?” 

He took a deep 
breath and 
straightened him- 
self. 

“Tt’s about to- 
night —and_ the 
mother,” he stam- 
mered. “I don’t 
believe it, but she 
says you sing bet- 
ter than she does 
—and—and 
everything de- 
pends on her 
getting this en- 
gagement. You 
see, father has 
been so ill and we 
have no money 
left—” 

He stopped 
short. 

“Well?” 

“T wondered— 
I thought of it 
last night in bed 
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Nina Angus sang her way to triumph 


—if I asked you— it’s awful cheek ogetically, “but you see, I’m awfully 


though, and it isn’t quite sporting—”’ fond of them both and I wanted to 
‘Never mind. Go on!” help—” 
“if perhaps you would not sing “T understand,” she said. 

quite so well—if you would give the She stood playing with the silver 


mother a chance?” 


things on the table and he waited pa- 


It was out now. He watched her half-_ tientiy. Then she turned. A change had 
averted face, his own crimson with dar- come over her face, but he did not see it 


ing and hope. 


and was too excited to notice that therc 
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“It’s all right, Dicky,” she said. 
“You're not to werry. I’ll do my best. 
But go home now, there’s a good fellow. 
I’ve promised you.” 

He held out his small hand. 

“Thank you—you’re a brick, too,” he 
said. 

For a moment she held his hand be- 
tween her own and then she let it drop. 

“It’s for your mother’s sake,” she said. 
“T’d like to do something which will 
keep her in your memory. Don’t forget 
her, Dicky. She—she loved you, you 
know. And—you might kiss me good- 
by.” 

“Rather!” he said. “It’s awfully good 
of you, you know.” 

He touched her painted cheeks, awk- 
wardly, hurriedly, then went out of the 
room without a word for the man in the 
armchair. The door closed with a bang 
behind him and they heard him running 
down the corridor. 


The Veroni went back to her dressing- 
table and slowly and methodically began 
to remove the paint from her face. Her 
companion watched her for a moment in 
blank silence. 

“That was a good joke about the hus- 


band, Vi!” he began at last. ‘““What’s 
your game now, eh?” 

“Please tell Herr Grimm that he had 
better send for Nina Angus at once,” she 
answered. “I am not going to sing to- 
night.” 

“Not going to sing!” 

“I am going abroad.” 

He took an impulsive step towards her. 

“With whom ?” 

“Alone.” 

“Vi, you’re clean, stark, staring mad!” 

“Yes, I’m quite mad.” 

“You don’t mean to say you are going 
to keep your promise to that young 
fool—” 

“He is my son,” she said, “and what I 
do I do for the sake of his dead mother.” 
“My dear girl, you go beyond me!” 

“That would not be difficult. Please 
do as I ask!” 

He shrugged his shoulders, hesitated, 
and left her. 

That night Nina Angus sang her way 
to triumph. It was her great chance, and 
she rose to it as only those can rise who 
feel themselves uphelc by a great love. 

Her rival heard the thunder of ap- 
plause from her dressing-room where she 
lay with her face buried in her arms. 
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HE sun fell, like a golden orange, 

into the maw of the white-toothed 
Cordilleras. A night-mist, flat and sinu- 
ous as a snake, crept along the low and 
alluvial shore-line. The sea, churned by 
the screw of the coaster, showed phos- 
phorescent in the steamer’s wake. Away 
to the south-west a few lights glimmered 
at the water’s edge. 

“Never thought they’d keep so close 
to these shores at night,” said the yellow- 
faced civil-engineer. 

“You never know how they're going 
to do things. in the Banana Belt!” 


scoffed the fat man in the steamer- 
chajr, as he lifted his feet to the rail- 
top. “Look at their elections! Instead 
of having primaries, they have pin-wheel 
revolutions. Look at their presidents! In- 
stead of being statesmen, they’re play- 
actors! Look at Vinacosta! Look at 
Mediz himself !” 

“Who’s Media?” languidly inquired 
the engineer. 

“He’s the main squeeze of Vinacosta. 
I got to know him some when I was cof- 
fee-buying in that tin-horn republic of 
his. T also got to know the U. S. consul 
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up there. And I’ve got 
to tell you about that 

“His name was Hoke 
Button. He hailed 
from Illinois, and be- 
ing new to the tropics, 
thought Chicago the 
finest seat of culture in 
all North America. We 
had some fine old ar- 
guments over that cul- 
ture-center—you see, I 
come from Jersey City 
myself. 

“When Hoke left 
dear old Chi’ for a tor 
rider zone, his sister 
made him a farewell 
present of a chafing- 
dish. She said you 
could never tell how 
things were cooked in 
those foreign places. 
Wanted him to promise 
to cook all his food on 
it; but Hoke 
found it easier to 
mix cocktails. Be- 
sides, Felipe, his 
half-caste hombre, 
preferred a wood- 
fire on a baked clay 
hearthstone. Some- 
times of an even- 
ing, however, 
Hoke’d bring out 
the chafing-dish to make a welsh-rarebit. 
We’d sandwich it between a couple o’ 
cocktails, and it’d go very well. 

“One day—Hoke told me himself— 
the President, riding back from inspect- 
ing a new fort or something, dropped in 
at the consulate to return the last official 
visit of Mr. Button. Hoke did the honors 
of Washington, and mixed cocktails for 
him and his aides. The President was 
pleased as punch to see the inside of one 
of those queer Americano habitagiones. 
Hoke says he rubbered round like a rube 
from Cass County, Iowa, watching the 
White Lights. 

“Then, to give him an extra treat, 
Hoke trots out the nickel-plated chafing- 
dish, and lights the alcohol. He had a 
lot of ready-to-cook stuff lying handy, 
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**Whenever he'd 


see a pretty one he’d twirl his mustache”’ 


so he puts it over the flame. Soon he 
ladles out to those surprised Vinacostians 
a plateful each of first-class made-while- 
you-wait welsh rarebit. 

“Say, were the President and his aides 
pleased? Were they? Well, they let out 
about twenty carambas of joy, and said 
it was the most beautiful thing they had 
ever tasted. 

“All except one of the aides—Baron 
von Smerk—a fellow that’d been kicked 
out of the German army. He seemed 
quite satisfied with the consul’s whiskey. 

“But the President fell on Hoke’s 
neck, and wanted to kiss him. 

“What is it that you call it?’ he 
asks, taking another forkful. 

“Welsh rarebit,’ says Hoke. ‘D’ye 
like it, President ?” 
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“*Magnificent !’ gurgles the President 
‘It is a fine rabbit" 

“*Rarebit,’ repeats Hoke. ‘Welsh-rare- 
bit.’ 

“*Rabbit, of course,’ says the Presi 
dent. ‘It is one of your funny Ameri- 
canisms. You say ‘‘Mock-duck,” ‘Mock- 
turtle,” and ‘“Mock-rabbit !”’ Ha, 
ha! The joke is good.’ 

“And Hoke couldn’t get him to think 
anything different. 

“But say, if the Welsh business pleased 
the President’s palate, the chafing-dish 
fitted in on his want-list. He took to it 
like a country cousin does a free ticket 
to a first-night performance. 

“In fact, he got so tickled with it, that 
he ordered another on the spot—C. O. D. 
Though, when he found it’d take a couple 
o’ weeks to bring one from New York, 
his jaw fell. Hoke said he felt real sorry 
for the old chap. So he puts on his coat, 
makes a neat little speech, and presents 
the chief executive with his own chafing- 
dish. 

“Did the President refuse with dig- 
nity? Well, Hoke says he acted like a 
suburbanite at a bargain sale. 

“That was the way the game began 
that nearly smashed up the noble-hearted 
government of a trustful republic. The 
President became so interested in his 
little onwe-killer that he let the official 
business slide. It was a regular figure-8 
to him. He bought cook-books, subscribed 
to a Spanish household magazine, and 
laid in gallons of wood-alcohol. 

“First he tried his hand on the Cabinet 
at a midnight council meeting. They 
daren’t refuse what he handed out, and 
next morning they looked like plaster 
busts dug out of Pompeii. The second 
time he invited them to supper, they re- 
But he wouldn’t ac- 


how 


signed in a bunch. 
cept their resignations, so they had to 


resume office. 

“The next time I mixed in with this 
funny business was when I strolled up to 
the Palace to get some concession papers 
signed. The chocolate-colored sentry on 
guard woke up, and after I’d tipped him 
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and the noise from the plaza reminded 
me of Coney Island on a quiet July day. 

“But the noise didn’t seem to worry 
the President any. Just then he was too 
busy to hear it. He had a ladies’ pocket- 
knife in his fist, and was digging it into 
an ochre-maroon cheese. I’m not sure if it 
was Rocquefort; it might have been 
Dutch ; but I think it was Dago. I didn’t 
like to go too near. 

“*Umm,’ says the President. ‘This is 
pleasant cheese, but not just the flavor 
for a rabbit—Greetings, sevor,’ he chirps 
to me. ‘You are opportunely come. Do 
you like cheese ?” 

““Why, yes, President,’ I says; ‘I cer- 
tainly do. But let that pass; I’m a veg- 
etarian to-day.’ 

“But the old boy wasn’t listening. He 
digs a hole in the cheese and pours in a 
lot of white wine—to improve the flavor, 
I suppose.. Coal-oil would have done as 
well! I saw the chafing-dish, set on one 
of those Louis-Quinze tables, like a Ger- 
man-Ohio antique on a teak fruit-stand. 

“The reception-room in the Palace 
at Vinacosta couldn’t look the Waldorf- 
Astoria in the face, but it was all there 
with the Fifth Avenue fixings, so far as 
those gimcrack places go. The high pil- 
lars at each corner used to be white, but 
at that time they were burnt-orange, and 
two of them had been cracked by careless 
revolutionists.. / thought the blue and 
green festoons over the windows and 
door looked quite artistic. But I didn’t 
like to see a sliced melon dripping over 
an elegant purple plush sofa. 

‘Just as I got my business finished, the 
door swings open, and in marches Gen- 
eral Anastasio Casandra, the President’s 
chief adjutant. 

“*Your Excellency,’ says he, bowing, 
‘as were your orders the charlatan— 
quack doctor—has been arrested. He 
awaits below.’ 

“*Eh, what!’ says the President, wak- 
ing up. ‘Quack? What has he done ?’ 

“*VYour Excellency will remember,’ 
goes on the General, ‘that the German 
consul requested his deportation.’ 


“Oh, yes,’ says the President wearily, 
‘I remember. I would like to have his 
opinion on a little dish—But I suppose 
it can’t be.’ 


two centavos, passed me in. I found the 
President in the reception-room, fussing 
over a piled-up table. The double doors 
leading onto the front balcony were open, 
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“What will we do with him, Excel- 
lency ?” 

““*Oh—er—let me see,’ wiggles the 
Old Man. ‘Oh, send him to Porto Cruz 
and put him on board that ship in the 
harbor bound for New York. They like 
quacks. I read in Blanco y Negro that in 
the New York cafés alone they devour 
immense numbers of canvas-backed 
quacks. What cannibals Americanos are" 

“*Your orders shall be carried out,’ 
says the adjutant-bird. ‘But also I have 
sequestered the doctor’s medicine-chest. 
What do you wish done with it?’ 

““*Do with it?’ repeats the President. 
‘Can’t you see I am busy, general? Bring 
it in here, and I'll look over it when I 
have time. By the way,’ he calls, as Cas- 
andra backs out, ‘when the vegetable-man 
comes with the onions, show him up.’ 

‘Just then one of his aides hurried in. 
He was only a colonel, but he made it up 
in his uniform. 

‘“*VYour Excellency,’ says he, ‘I have 
to report that last night the garrison of 
San Jupe mutinied and in the courtyard 
burnt Your Excellency in effigy.’ 

“ «Tut, tut,’ says the President. ‘Where 
did you say they burnt me, Colonel ?” 

“ ‘Right in the center of the courtyard, 
your Excellency!’ 

“They were interrupted by Casandra 
bringing in a little black leather case, 
fixed up with rows of labeled bottles. 
You know the kind; about the size of a 
kid’s dress-suit case. He put it down by 
the table, and we went out, leaving the 
President to his carnivorous thoughts. 

“In the hallway the General dropped 
a few tears on my shoulder. 

“*Ah, senor,’ says he, ‘you have seen! 
Is it not sad? Our President gives so 
little time to affairs of state; his mind is 
occupied with foolish vanities! And even 
now Don Esteban, the Liberal leader, 
makes speeches against the government, 
and no one arrests him! I believe it eats 
lettuce and blades of grass.’ 

“‘*What does?’ I asks, startled, ‘the 
Liberal leader ?” 

“ ‘No, sefor, the rabbit,’ says the Gen- 
eral, weeping some more. 

“I felt so sorry for the poor old man 
that I took him over to the American 
bar and gave him a drink. 
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‘Going back, as | passed the old Span- 
ish cathedral, I met Baron von Smerk, 
one of the President’s aides. The baron 
was standing at one side, watching the 
women come from mass. Whenever he’d 
see a particular pretty one he’d twirl his 
mustache and puff out the new uniform 
that he’d stolen from a German band con- 
ductor. 

“He was glad to see me; quite affable 
in fact. I heard later that the President 
had just given him ten per-cent of the 
customs dues, 

“After we’d passed a few cheerful re- 
marks I mentioned being up at the Pal- 
ace. 

“*Yes, it is unfortunate,’ says the 
baron. ‘The President wastes his time on 
fool things. And he burns alcohol—ac- 
tually sets it on fire—alcohol! Ach Him- 
mels/can men be so crazy !I hear the Lib- 
erals are organizing an army in the north. 
There will be a revolution! What will be 
the outcome? I do not know.’ 


“The next day I dropped in at the 
consulate to get a taste of home. Hoke 
met me wearing a smile, wide as the lake 
front at dear old Chi’. 

“It’s awful funny,’ says he, beginning 
to mix the cocktails; ‘the fact is, this 
dear old President has went and gone and 
invited the Cabinet Ministers and all his 
favorite Generals to a special midnight 
supper at the Palace.’ Hoke burst out 
laughing, and nearly upset the olives. 
‘He wont take any refusal, so the poor 
beggars have to go or be arrested! I’m to 
go, too,’ he says, ‘sort o’ delicate com- 
pliment to the U. S. A.! And the whole 
show is simply for us to taste one of the 
President’s—’ 

“*Can it!’ I yells, ‘I see them in my 
dreams!’ 

“ ‘Well, anyway, that’s what it’s for,’ 
finishes Hoke, handing me a glass. 
‘That’s better than the stuff we'll get to- 
night!’ 

“The rest of the story I got partly 
from what I picked up, but mostly from 
my friend the consul. 

“Hoke hustled into his party ducks 
and made the Palace in time to help the 
President with his nickel indigestion 
plant. 
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ed up his sleeves and began”’ 
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“After a while the other guests strag 
gled in by twos and threes. There were 
about ten little greasy-faced, frock 
coated men, and a dozen Generals. Talk 
about gorgeousness! Say, as far as deco- 
rations go, the military bugs of Vina- 
costa have the Russian Grand Dukes 
breaking stone at Sing Sing! Champagne 
and sandwiches were served out—to give 
"em an appetite, Hoke said. It made them 
look more cheerful, anyway. 

“Then the President rolled up his 
sleeves and began. First he poured a bot- 
tle of English beer into the saucepan and 
started it to simmering. Then he un- 
wrapped the cheese. 

“Just then General Casandra hurried 

in. 
“ ‘Your Excellency,” says he, ‘the tele- 
graph operator reports the revolution- 
ary army has captured the town of San 
Blanco, fifty miles away.’ 

“*Well,’ says the President, sweetly, 
‘is not San Blanco still fifty miles away ?’ 

“The General didn’t have the answer. 
‘But—but—’ he says. 

“*Another interruption,’ 
President. ‘I suppose I must do some- 
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thing! How many troops are at our dis- 
posal ?” 

“*There is the garrison of San Jupe;’ 
answers the General, ‘but they have a 
disloyalty ; and there are 125 soldiers at 
the St. Patro barracks. The main part of 
the army, Excellency, is stationed at 
Porto Cruz.’ 

‘In that case,’ says the 
President, ‘we may be thank- 
ful that there is a brewery at 
San Blanco.’ 

“And after that he cut up 
an onion, while the guests 
nervously ate sandwiches. 

“It was getting 
dark, Hoke © said, 
and hot as the East 
side in August, 
when Baron von 
Smerk slams in with 
his clothes all dusty. 

‘“*President!’ he 
shouts, ‘the garrison 
of San Jupe have 
arisen and are 
marching on the 

Palace! I only escaped by the skin of my 
teeth !’ 

“The President looked put out. 

‘But one of the guests, General Este- 
ban Castillo y Urbina, who always spoke 
of home as ‘th’ owld sod,’ stepped before 
the dictator. 

‘“*President dear,’ says he, ‘sure an’ 
I’ll not stand by an’ see ye devoured like 
a timid gazelle by thim black-faced, de- 
cayed sardines! Be jabers, I will not! I 
think me regimint at the St. Patro bar- 
racks is loyal, so come wid me, President 
dear, an’ we'll swape the white-faced hy- 
enas into the say entirely!’ 

“‘General mio, says the President, 
with a sad, sweet smile, ‘would you, who 
are a soldier and a man of honor, expect 
me to desert a half-cooked rabbit ?’ 

“Most of the Cabinet had slipped out 
the back way, and the Generals weren't 
wasting any time, either. The baron 
stepped out on the balcony; in a minute 
he called back that the rebels were enter- 
ing the square. Hoke went over to have a 
look. He didn’t feel particularly happy, 
and wondered if they’d remember he was 
the U. S. consul. 
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“Well, the troops marched into the 
plaza, while behind them romped a 
crowd of half-caste citizens and riff-raft 
of the outskirts. Hoke says the torches 
threw a lurid glare over the set faces of 
the sullen soldiery. I don’t quite believe 
this, but it sounds good. At one side stood 
a committee of three ‘Liberal’ members 
of Congress. 

“The bare-footed army drew up in a 
line about 150 strong, with the officers in 
front, and a generalissimo to har-rang 
them. 

““*My brave men,’ Hoke heard the 
leader say, ‘I have led you here to redress 
your wrongs! You starve beneath the 
heel of the autocrat! But I will see you 
feed! In twenty minutes, I pledge you 
my word, the private stores of the despot 
will delight your palates, and the Presi- 
dent’s kitchen will cater to your tastes! 
Viva Libertad’ 

“Hoke stepped back to the President. 
‘You better make your getaway right 
now,’ says he. ‘The rabbit must run to 
its little hole.’ 

The President gulped. 


Mugnificent!"’ gurgies the President 
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“*Too late,’ says von Smerk. ‘Here 
they are now!’ 

“All the guests had slipped away ex- 
cept General Castillo, the baron, and 
Hoke. Probably the General hadn’t much 
faith in his regiment; perhaps he liked 
the champagne. As for the baron—well, 
he had nowhere else to go. 

“As Hoke turned to the President 
again, the door swung open, and in strode 
the revolutionary officers. And the Gen- 
eralissimo. 

“They were a beautiful and inspiring 
sight. But the Generalissmo! 

“He was rigged out like a Sioux chief ! 
He had on gold braid enough to start a 
mint ; he had on epaulets, brass buttons, 
medals, and five hundred dollars’ worth 
of rooster feathers in his hat. His near- 
white gauntleted hand grabbed the hilt 
of a sword that looked twice too big for 
him. 

“In the doorway he came to a dead 
halt. He drew his sword a couple of 
inches, and glanced around, giving an 
exact imitation of a Russian prince look- 
ing for a bomb. 
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“Two cottee-colured drummers in the 
plaza began to beat kettle-drums, and a 
five-piece brass-band struck up ‘I’m 
Afraid to Go Home in the Dark!’ The 
committee of three Liberal Congressmen 
slipped in the door, rubbing their hands 
all ready to make speeches. 

“ “Welcome, Sevores, smiles the Presi- 
dent ; ‘you are just in time for the feast. 
You see we are unarmed. So enter.’ 

“*Haah,’ rumbled the Generalissimo, 
and drew his hip-razor another inch. 

“The President wise to what he 
meant. He directed General Castillo and 
the baron to give up their swords. The 
General didn’t want to, but the President 
was firm. The swords were handed over 
to the brigadier. 

“Now, Seviores,’ says the President, ‘I 
beg of you to enter.’ 

“The Generalissimo advanced, frown- 
ing. His shoes squeaked and his sword 
clanked and the drums marked time. He 
stopped, and off came the hat with the 
$500 worth of turkey feathers in a full 
arm sweep. 

“*Tu-rump ! — Tu-rump! — Blumb”’ 
went the drums. 

“General Castillo opened a bottle of 
champagne. 

“The Generalissimo 
President, sternly. 

“*As representing the army of our 
glorious republic,’ he cries, ‘I declare 
you are no longer fit to wield our mani- 
fold destinies. Under you the constitu- 
tion has been frittered away, even as a 
rabbit nibbles cabbage!’ 

“That’s where the 
played into a bunker. 

““Qne moment,’ says the President, 
holding up his hand. “I have here a little 
dish of surpassing deliciousness. I beg, 
Generals and Sefores, you will partake. 
And afterwards we will discuss business. 
Yes?’ 

“The Generalissimo was going to re- 
fuse, when his eye fell on the sweet 
champagne, and he paused. 

“*For a small space I will accept hos- 
pitality,” says he. ‘But remember, if 
treachery is intended, like a bomb-shell I 
will burst through vour perfidy and make 
utter destruction "’ 

“Then he sat down. 


got 


looked at the 


Generalissimo 
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gang sat down. So there they were—a 
round dozen of *em—with one ear cocked 
to the plaza and both eyes on the cham 
pagne. 

‘Hoke poured out fizz for the General 
issimo, his officers, and the three Liberal 
Congressmen. By this time the cheese was 
melted to a nice unwholesome looking 
fluid, about the consistency of oatmeal. 
Che President seasoned it with mustard, 
dropped in Wooster sauce, and 
smelled it. Then he walked over to 
the side-table where the medicine-case 
they'd lifted from the quack-doctor was. 
Out of the corner of his eye Hoke saw 
him pick one of the bottles. It was labeled 
‘Strychnine !’ 

‘“*No, no,’ sighs the President. ‘I will 
never stoop to that. It would give the 
rabbit a bad name.’ And he put it in the 
case again. 

“In a second his eye caught another 
bottle marked ‘Morphine.’ He drew it 
out and went back. The Generalissimo, 
who was putting away his third glass of 
champagne, didn’t notice much. The 


some 


President, smiling winningly, turned his 
back on the company, and emptied the 


morphine bottle into the cheese. After 
shaking in salt and pepper, he added a 
teaspoonful of oleomargarine; then he 
ordered up hot toast from the kitchen, 
also a dozen heated plates. 

“Hoke put the baron wise, and he only 
let the exact number come in. 

“At last,’ says the President, squint 
ing at the flame. ‘My friends, have pa- 
tience! In two or three minutes the dish 
will be cooked to a niceness.’ 

“The Generalissimo didn’t like to keep 
the army waiting, but he felt too sure of 
himself to make a kick. 

“After the President had arranged the 
twelve pieces of toast on the twelve 
plates, he garnished them with cabbage 
and onion, real fancy. 

“Hoke and the baron passed it out. 
But the Generalissimo didn’t seem a bit 
pleased. 

“ ‘Fat and enjoy,’ says the President. 

“*Tt has a queer smell,’ says a Colonel, 
‘but the taste is sweet.’ 

“*Hasten, my dear General,’ smooths 
the President. ‘When you are satisfied 
we will do business.’ 





“*President!’ he shouted, 


“*Well, there are many things I wish 
to say,’ says the Generalissimo. So he gets 
busy. So did the rest of the bunch. They 
finished it up like little men. 

“ “Now that is over, General,’ chirps 
the President. ‘You were saying—’ 

“But the Generalissimo didn’t care 
what he was saying. He stood up and 
waved his hand. Then he sat down again. 

“‘T have a feeling,’ he moans, ‘that I— 
that I—Ah!’ He tried to find his sword. 





‘the garrison of San Jupe have risen!’’* 


“ “Treachery,” he began to mumble, 
with his head resting on an epaulet. ‘We 
are betrayed !’ he whispered indifferently. 
Then he sank dreamily back on the pur- 
ple plush sofa. The other eleven feasters 
hadn’t a word to say. They were busy 
themselves, getting tickets for Dream- 
land. 

“Just then came a racket from out- 
side. It was the army getting impatient. 

“*Food, food!’ they were yelling. 
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‘Give us food! We starve at your door, 
tyrant!’ 

‘**Ah, my soldiers desire food,’ says the 
President. “They are hungry. So! I will 
iddress them.’ 

“The Generalissimo made a last effzit. 
‘Ruffian,’ he whispers, ‘I will call to my 
troops. I will 

“Baron von Smerk drew 
but it wasn’t needed. 

“As the President stepped out on the 
balcony there was an awful outbreak 
from the crowd. Hoke says for a few 
minutes the purple night was lemon-col 
ored with. howls, shrieks, and Central 
American college yells. 

““We demand food!’ the army yells. 
‘We famish beneath you, despot! Down 
with the oppressors of the poor!’ 

“So it was up to the President. 

“ ‘Soldiers,’ he says, in a quiet voice, 
‘listen! Such behavior is most unseemly. 
While the officers who have led you here 
are within, eating their fill and drinking 
the wine of Bordeaux, you should not in- 
terrupt them !’ 

“At that there was another fearful out 
burst. Hoke says he thought some of the 
little soldiers would do themselves an in 
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lis revolver, 


jury. They threw fits. They frothed at the 
mouth. They said things that made the at 
mosphere sizzle. The band broke into the 
‘Merry Widow’ waltz, then suddenly re 
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membering where they were, made a 
quick twist into the ‘Marseillaise.’ At last 
the President got a word in. 
My men,’ he cries, ‘hear! I speak! 
You have been foully cheated! The crea 
tures who have stolen your confidence are 
self-seeking adventurers! They think 
only of filling their own stomachs. They 
come here intending to oust me from my 
sacred trust, using you noble patriots as 
their tools! They say you will be fed. But 
do they keep their promises ? No! They 
do not! But I, Ramon St. Valentino Me- 
dia, have a heart that- beats for my gal- 
lant troops! I, even I, will fed you! Hear, 
[ will the orders. Colonel von 
Smerk,’ he calls over his shoulder, ‘have 
my private stores thrown open to these 
brave lads, and command the Palace 
kitcheners to prepare the necessary sup- 
plies! Now, my friends,” he says, turning 
to the plaza again, ‘in four minutes you 
will be filled to a fullness. Also,’ he 
spouts as a finishing touch, ‘all your back 
pay shall be sent to you to-morrow!’ 
“Say, that fixed it. When the boss 
spell-binder came to an end, the soldiers 
gave one gasp. Then they caught their 
breath and yelled: 
“"*Viva libertad! 
Lo R-@ (2. 2 Ys 
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‘“‘And the rabbit revolution was over.” 
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'*He rose into the air with a whoop” 


The Boomer 


BY BOURDON WILSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM HARNDON FOSTER 


AYNER classed as “a boomer” with 

us. On other railroads, I believe, they 
call them “stake runners,” that is, men 
who remain in a position only long 
enough to get from their wages a “stake” 
upon which to move on to some other 
road and position. Quick of both body 
and brain from long experience in train- 
work, they are excellent trainmen as a 
rule, yet not desirable ones, because not 
so amenable to discipline as men who 
value their positions and wish to keep 
them. Restless and independent fellows 
—punish or reprimand one of them for 
some delinquency, and you get his re- 
signation on the spot. It was not our 
pelicy to employ them, except in emer- 
gencies. We preferred taking in green 
farmer boys from along the line and 


“making’”’ them, for we could count on 
the latter repaying us for our trouble 
by sticking to their jobs in our times of 
need. 

“Good-morning. Have you a vacancy 
for an operator ?” 

I had been dimly conscious for two 
or three minutes that some one was 
standing at my side, but so deeply was 
I engrossed by the file of correspondence 
I was reading that I did not at once look 
up. When at last I did, it was to get my 
first sight of Rayner. He was standing 
in that position of ease which can come 
of only a sound body—erect, but not 
stiffly so, and well balanced; and in the 
level look from his alert steel-gray eyes 
there was none of that embarrassment 
that so often marks the applicant for 
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employment. Independent and self-re- 
liant, was the estimate I formed of him 
in the brief interval between his ques- 
tion and my answer. 

“Where have you worked as opera- 
tor?” I parried. 

“Down in New Mexico. Two years.” 
He did not waste his words. 

“Let me see your clearance,” I pro- 
ceeded. 

A clearance, it should be understood, 
is a letter that is given by most roads 
to an employee upon his quitting the 
service, stating in detail the length of 
time he has been employed, and how, 
his general character, good or bad, dur- 
ing that time—and the cause of his 
leaving. Needless to say, a discharged 
employee rarely ever asks for a clear- 
ance. 

“T have none,” he answered without 
the least hesitation. “I was dismissed.” 

“Then how can you expect me to give 
you employment ?” I asked, coldly, to 
conceal the sympathy which I always 
feel for such unfortunates. 

“There was no fault found with my 
work,” he smiled. “It was nothing to be 
ashamed of ; merely a boyish prank. I'll 
tell you about it, if you care to hear.” 

I didn’t care to hear, I had no time for 
it; and besides, our need for operators 
just then was negligible. But there was 
something about the man that had en- 
gaged my interest in spite of myself; 
perhaps it was his openness of manner 
and look; or perhaps it was merely that 
my curiosity had been aroused by the 
quality of his English—it was so free 
from the slang of railroaders, so much 
the superior of that of men in his walk 
as to mark him as one apart from his 
kind, At any rate, an acquiescent reply 
escaped me before I thought. 

“Have a seat,” I added, waving him 
to the visitors’ chair by my desk. 

It was a humorous story of a mischiev- 
ous escapade that he told.me. Em- 
ployed at a station away out in the moun- 
tains, where he seldom saw a white man 
or woman, and where the work was light, 
time hung heavy on his hands. Driven 
by an idle mind, he finally conceived 
the idea of connecting a storage battery 
with an insulated water-pipe running 


underground from the tank to a tap 
just outside his office. A vibrator and 
switch were added so that he could sit 
at his desk and turn the current through 
the pipe to the tap and thence to the 
ground, provided the circuit was closed 
at the tap end. Where the pipe came 
up from the ground, not far from his 
window, was a favorite place of resort 
for the loafing Indians from a neighbor- 
ing pueblo, who congregated about it 
at all hours of the day, drinking from 
the metal dipper, chained to the pipe. 

“And—” I encouraged him to pro- 
ceed, scarcely able to repress the smile 
that my imagination engendered, pic- 
turing the antics of his victims. 

“It seemed great sport to me then,” 
he went on, his tone one of half contri- 
tion, half self-approval, “to turn on the 
current while some dignified buck was 
in the act of drinking. If he happened 
to be standing where the ground was 
wet, he would raise up in the air with a 
war-whoop of surprise, dropping the dip 
per, and cut for home as fast as his legs 
could take him, the moment he touched 
the earth again. But it lasted only a 
short time. I caught scarcely a dozen of 
them before the news that the devil was 
in that water spread to every Indian 
in the pueblo, after which you couldn't 
get one of them within a mile of the 
station. 

“And I guess they were right, the 
devil was in it—or else in me. One day 
the president of the road came along in 
his special, and stopped at my place, 
an elderly gentleman with gray side- 
whiskers and gold-rimmed glasses, and 
with a high estimate of the importance 
of his position. I think the devil must 
have prompted him to take a drink from 
that pipe, for he had much better water 
in his car; or perhaps it was the devil 
that caused my sleeve to brush that 
switch open while the water was trick- 
ling down his throat. He rose into the 
air with a whoop very much in the style 
of the Indians, presenting a most undig- 
nified appearance to the party of ladies 
sitting in his car. But he didn’t run when 
he came down—his eye was on me—and 
within the next two minutes I found 
myself out of employment.” 
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“And served you right,” I chuckled 
appreciatively. “As it was not the presi- 
dent of this road, however, I suppose 
we can afford not to take notice of it. 
But really,” and my tone changed to 
serious, “I am sorry that I let you waste 
your time telling me about it, for there 
is no place that I can give you. It would 
be different if you were a brakeman. 
We are short of trainmen.”’ 

[he laughter in his eyes disappeared 
in a look of disappointment, or trouble, 
I could not tell which. 

“Then I shall have to change my 
plans,” he responded. “I had hoped 
that you would give me telegraphing 
to do here in this office. But, if you can- 
not, I shall have to take what I can get. 
[ am a trainman, as well as telegrapher. 
Here are my clearances,”’ he ended, tak- 
ing from his pocket a packet of papers, 
which he passed to me for my inspection, 

Slipping off the guardian rubber band 
and unfolding the first of these docu- 
ments, I discovered it to be a letter of 
recommendation that had been given 
him by one of the Mexican roads two 
years before, highly commending both 
his character and his services as a pas- 
senger conductor, in which capacity he 
had been employed there nearly three 
years, 

‘Why did you leave this place?” I 
inquired, gazing at him in surprise, To 
become a passenger conductor is the am- 
bition of every trainman. 

“To get married,”’ he answered, a bit 
drearily, it seemed to me. 

“To get married!” I ejaculated. 
“Why, the rest of us have to stick closer 
to our positions than ever before when 
we marry. They don’t prohibit a man’s 
marrying down in Mexico,.do they?” 

“Not the railroads,” he unsmilingly 
answered, and I detected a tinge of bit- 
terness in his voice. “In my case it was 
the young lady’s family. I had to steal 
her, and bring her to the United States 
to marry her. And I did not dare to go 
back. Her father was governor of his 
State, and—well, I should have been 
shot. They are still feudal down there ; 
a governor may do whatever he pleases.” 

“Ves, I know,” I agreed, carried away 
by the romance of it. “I have lived in 
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Mexico. But how on earth did you suc- 
ceed in getting her out of the country? 
The way they guard the female members 
of their families down there, for the 
life of me I can’t imagine how you did 
Ay 

The fire of adventure leaped into his 
eyes with the recollection of it. “It was 
my knowledge of railroading that en- 
abled me to outwit them,” he grinned. 
“But it was not until after I had em- 
ployed every honorable means of get- 
ting her,”. he quickly added, the mer- 
riment in his face vanishing. “I am a 
gentleman, a college man—” 

“T inferred as much,” I interrupted 
him. 

“Thank you!” And he smiled his ap- 
preciation, as well. 

“IT made love to her openly,” he pro- 
ceeded, “in the Mexican fashion, but 
when I came to ask Don Luis for her, 
it was to find that I was in his eyes 
merely an American adventurer—a no- 
body. He curtly refused to let me have 
her. I rebelled, of course; I knew my 
family to be every bit as blue-blooded 
as his, whatever that counted for in 
reality, and it was no disgrace to be a 
railroad man; I was earning an honest 
living, and could earn one for my wife. 
When I saw Luisita next—we had to 
meet in secret after that—I offered to 
give her up, but she — well; I’ll omit 
the details, Women of Spanish blood 
are either meek and submissive, or else 
all fire and willfulness; Luisita was the 
latter. Then I explained to her what it 
would mean for her to elope with me— 
that she would have to give up all of 
her dear ones, father, mother, relatives, 
everybody ; for we should have to go to 
the United States and remain there, to 
keep out of reach of her father’s wrath. 
But that did not change her. To agree 
to elope, however, and to elope in Mex- 
ico, are two very different things. Under 
the Mexican law, we could not be mar- 
ried without her father’s consent, and 
the Rio Grande was a thousand miles 
away, with all the mechinery of the 
government at the command of Don 
Luis: soldiers, police, everything. It took 
me a month to think up i plan that 
promised success. It was a simple one: I 
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engaged a private car—a box car. Stock 
ing it with provisions where it stood 
in the yard, and whatever else we would 
need, I escorted Luisita to it one night, 
ind a freight clerk friend sealed us in and 
way-billed us as freight to—well, the Rio 
(grande. An hour afterwards, it was 
switched into a train, and we started 
northward. Soldiers and police searched 
the train at every terminal station on 
the way, but only the unsealed cars; I 
had counted on their not breaking the 
seals to look into the others. Fortunately, 
it was night when we reached our des- 
tination and I had prepared the car so 
that I could open it from the inside. 
Within an hour, we were across the 
river in Texas.” 

“Suppose you had been discovered ?” 
I asked. 

“T should have been put out of the 
way—quietly shot, I imagine,” he 
smiled. 

And so he had told me what manner 
of man he was: modest, for there was 
nothing of the braggart in his narra- 
tives; fun-loving, therefore good-na 


tured; lacking in respect for those in 


authority, because he felt himself their 
equal; determined and willful when 
iroused ; resourceful, adventurous, dar- 
ing, but not reckless—and perhaps af 
fectionate. I was unable to decide as to 
the last. Just the man to lead a forlorn 
hope, I summed up, but not the one to 
make an ideal trainman, for trainmen 
always should take the safe side. I have 
found it a good plan to let an applicant 
for employment talk all he would, for 
in that way he usually will tell you more 
about himself, his real inner self, than 
in answer to all the questions he may be 
isked ; it puts him off his guard. 

Taking up the next of the papers Ray 
ner had handed me, I found it to be his 
clearance from a Texas road, by which 
he had been employed six or seven 
months. And now I discovered a change 
in both the man and his manner: a subtle 
look slipped into his eyes, his face hard- 
ened and became inscrutable, and his 
answers to my questions were studied 
evasions. Something had come into his 
life at that time, which he was guarding 
from me, I concluded. But it plainly 


I $7 
was not anything which affected his good 
standing as a railroad employee; the 
clearance told me that, and so I merely 
made a mental note of it and passed on. 
Then followed clearance after clear- 
ance, till nearly every road west of the 
Rockies from Canada to the Gulf was 
represented, all of which he had left 
with a clean record of service, but at 
the end of only a month or two’s em- 
ployment with each. There was nothing 
in them to which to object, except that 
they branded him as a boomer. Ordi- 
narily, that would have damned him in 
my eyes, in spite of the attraction his 
personality held for me, for I long be- 
fore had learned to dissociate my natural 
feeling from that which was my duty, 
and to be governed by the latter in trans- 
acting Company business. But we were 
in the midst of our busy season, experi- 
enced trainmen were scarce, and I knew 
that the Trainmaster would eagerly snap 
him up; therefore I ended the interview 
by passing him along to that official. 


All of the night before, and all morn- 
ing, the wires had been ticking out the 
story of the wild storm that was raging 
high up among the peaks and crags of 
the snow-clad Sierras; a story of shriek- 
ing wind and flying masses of powdery 
snow, of engines dying and wires dead, 
of trains delayed and connections missed ; 
a story through which ran the groan 
of the straining rotaries, and the shrill 
scream of the flanges on frozen rails. 
A story difficult for us to believe at head- 
quarters down in the valley, for there 
California’s sun was shining brightly 
from a flawless sky, and the faint breeze 
Coming in at our open windows, heavy 
with the fragrance of roses and orange 
blossoms, scarcely could rustle the broad 
fans of the palms growing in the little 
park outside. It was a languorous spring 
day, of the kind that calls to a man to 
throw aside papers and books, and come 
out into the fields where the bees are 
buzzing in the flowers—there to lie in the 
shade and doze time away. I was dozing, 
sitting at my desk, for the somnolence 
of it was heavy upon me, dreaming of 
that happy day when I should buy a 
farm and have the wife and babies with 
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me all the day long, when a chair went 
over with a crash somewhere behind me, 
as somebody leaped to his feet, and the 
next moment Reedy came running to my 
desk, his eyes bulging with excitement. 

“Great Caesar!’ he burst out, thrust- 
ing a sheet of familiar yellow paper into 
my hand. ‘Read that—quick !” 

‘It brought me speedy disenchantment. 
As I read the message, the vision of a 
rose-covered cottage, laughing babies, 
smiling green fields and buzzing bees 
swiftly vanished, displaced by one of 
howling, rushing wind and flying wheels, 
terror-stricken child faces, and a wom- 
an’s screams. 


Summit, 2/6 
eS 
Santa B. 

Reiley’s outfit car has just 
been blown out of siding, hurdled the 
points, and gone westward down the 
mountain with his wife and children. 
For heaven’s sake give it clear track 
and let it run. 


B.F.W. 


For half a minute I sat as still as if 
suddenly petrified. But my brain was 
moving as it never had moved before, 
mile by mile reviewing the line to the 
west of Summit, following it where it 
clung like a thread to an all but perpen- 
dicular mountainside, a mere scratch in 
the wall of the cafion blue with depth 
below, then swept in reverse curve into 
the bowels of the earth—to emerge 
half a mile away upon a slender struc- 
ture of steel a hundred feet above the 
roaring torrent beneath. I mentally traced 
it through miles of narrow cuts where 
granite walls reached hungrily toward 
the rails, through forests dark with the 
gloom of giant pines meeting in mid-air 
far above, skirting streams, spanning 
gulches anc gorges, ever plunging down- 
ward, to where at last it wound its way 
out into the level valley. For seventy 
miles it was a steep down-grade, with 
not a foot of level track, and as crooked 
as a ram’s horn. Swept down it by the 
force of gravity at ever-increasing speed, 
only by a miracle could the runaway car 
remain upon the rails till the valley was 
reached! And a plungé from the track 
at any point would mean its annihilation, 


and the instant death of its occupants! 
My mind was filled with it, as I sprang 
to my feet and raced with Reedy to his 
table. One hand jerked a chair to place 
beside his; the other swept a pad of 
paper to me; and with flying pencil I 
wrote: 


All Agts YC to S L 

Reiley’s outfit car just blown out of 
Summit and running away down moun- 
tain with his wife and children. Quick, 
line up all switches for main line and 
let it run, as it may possibly stick to 
rails. Hold your board against all trains 
and hurry them into clear. 


The men along the line must have 
heard the news and been sitting at their 
keys in readiness, for Yellow Cafion 
answered Reedy the instant his fingers 
ticked out the call, and he began sending 
the order to that place as fast as I wrote 
it. Leaving him to get the O. K. from 
the other stations, I jerked his train- 
sheet to me, and with fingers that trem- 
bled in spite of my effort to control them, 
began picking from it the whereabouts 
of nis trains. At a glance, I saw that No. 
22, the Bullfrog Limited, had got safe- 
ly past Summit, going eastward; No. 15, 
a heavy Overland, was out of the way 
at Stonelin, coming westward; and No. 
6, eastbound, would be stopped in plenty 
of time at Oldcastle. Then the freights: 
No. 220, heavy with oranges for the 
East, would also be caught at Oldcastle, 
with time to spare; No, 229, westbound, 
was overdue at Summit, but had not yet 
arrived there; Extra 2745, West, was 
standing at Penloo, where she would 
take the siding if caught there by my 
order to the Agents, or else easily out- 
foot the runaway to Stonelin; Extra 
2746, East, had not yet arrived at Stone- 
lin, and so could not get in the way. 

My breath was coming freer by now— 
for only one train remained to be lo- 
cated, No. 218, the eastbound way- 
freight—but I stopped short in a gasp 
of consternation as my finger swept up 
to the latest entry of that train’s move- 
ments. She was out on the main line, 
directly in the path of the runaway, and 
between telegraph stations, where the 
wire could not reach her till it would be 
too late. My heart leaped up into my 
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Controlling the caboose with the handbrake he could regulate the speed 


throat, almost choking me, as my brain 
pictured the horror of it: No. 218 plug- 
ging her way up the mountain with her 
thirty loaded cars, then the sudden ap- 
pearance of the flying runaway and the 
crash, as it would hurl itself against the 
heavy train, with such terrific force that 
it would smash the light outfit car into 
a mass of scrap and kindling-wood. But 
hope instantly reawoke within me, as 
recollection of the location of No. 229 
flashed into my mind, and I began a 
hasty calculation. No 218 had left Elk- 
horn at 2:11 P. M., and ordinarily 
would arrive at Blumont, the next tele- 
graph station, ten miles away, at 3:50; 
but they doubtless were figuring on meet- 
ing the faster moving No. 229 at that 
place, and so perhaps were making bet- 
ter time than that. The hands of the 
clock on the wall now were pointing to 
3:23, I noted. At what time the runaway 
had started from Summit, I could only 
surmise, but Walter’s telegram had been 
sent at 3.15, and stated that the car had 
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‘‘just”’ been blown out; nor could I form 
a satisfactory estimate of the speed at 
which it was moving. The wind at Sum- 
mit was blowing from the north, I con- 
cluded, for the track there and west- 
ward for a few hundred yards ran due 
south. But at that point began the long 
curve in which the line swung around 
the mountain above the cafion, and com- 
ing out of the tunnel ran northward for 
three or four miles—which would bring 
the runaway against the wind and slow 
it down. Thence to Blumont, about thir- 
ty miles, its course was westerly, in a 
series of curves where the wind would 
retard as much as accelerate the runa- 
way’s movement. And so my calcula- 
tion ended in the air; I could be certain 
only that No. 218 should arrive first at 
Blumont, provided the average speed 
of the runaway did not exceed sixty miles 
an hour, and provided it remained on the 
rails that far. Much as the drowning 
man clutches at a straw, I drew the pad 
to me again and wrote: 
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T.R.N. (Personal) 
lumont. 

Leaving your operator at the key to 
report, go to west end of your passing 
track and wait there. If No. 218 arrives 
before the runaway, open the switch 
and highball her into clear. 


By having Norton at the switch, 
ready to open it and signal the train 
to pull in on the siding at speed, I hoped 
to save several minutes. 

I was about to pass this order to Reedy 
to send, when something else flashed in- 
to my brain, something that caused me 
to hesitate and writhe in mental torture 
—for it involved my taking upon myself 
the most fearful responsibility that ever 
comes to man. Perhaps a second, per- 
haps many minutes I do not know how 
long, I turned it over in my mind ; then, 
with perspiration streaming down i 1v 
face as I wrote the words, I added to 
the order: 


But if the runaway arrives first, then 
open your derailer and ditch it, as 
otherwise it will only collide with No. 
218. 


To throw the car from the track there, 
would give its occupants a shadow of a 
chance for their lives, I had concluded, 
whereas to permit it to dash itself against 
the train would surely give them in- 
stant death. I felt as I imagine surgeons 
feel while performing a major opera- 
tion, as I took the key from Reedy and 
sent the order myself. It was received 
by Norton in person. 

“Send me a message,” he instantly 
answered, “stating explicitly that you 
assume all responsibility for the results, 
and I will obey that part of your order 
directing me to ditch the runaway car; 
otherwise, I will not.” 

It was only just, the responsibility was 
wholly mine, so I sent him the message 
he demanded. Then, leaving the key to 
Reedy again, I sank low down into my 
chair, my muscles quivering, as tired as 
though I had just run a mile-long race. 
Glancing at the clock, I was surprised 
to see that it was only 3 :26, for it seemed 
an age since the receipt of the message 
from Summit. And absently staring at 
the clock, I was beginning to wonder 
why we heard nothing from the runaway, 
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wondering if it already had gone plung- 
ing from the rails, or if some heaven- 
sent accident had brought it gently to a 
standstill—when somebody began gently 
ticking out the dispatchers’ call. It was 
Yellow Cafion, eight miles west of 
Summit : 


Reiley’s car just passed here, going 

a hundred miles an hour. The door was 

closed, and I could not see anybody in 

it. 

A hundred miles an hour, was of 
course an exaggeration, nevertheless I 
dropped back into my chair with hope at 
a very low ebb. And now it was to un- 
dergo the torture of suspense and wait- 
ing in idleness. Never before had time 
passed so sluggishly, I thought. Never 
before had the clock moved its hands 
so slowly! Five minutes that seemed a 
century they at last marked off, then 
eight, then ten, eleven— 

I shot upright in my seat as The 
Crags, ten miles west of Yellow Cajfion, 
began calling. The runaway had just 
gone whizzing past, he reported. 

My eyes sought Reedy’s, wide with 
new-born hope. “Not quite fifty-five 
miles an hour!” I exclaimed. “They have 
a good chance, if it holds down to that!” 

“Yes, it aint makin’ as fast time as it 
might,” Reedy drawled, with exasperat- 
ing coolness. “Maybe there’s a brake 
holdin’ it. But wait till it drops down 
that stretch of two-and-a-half per cent. 
grade to Blumont, and you'll see it go 
some. That’s where I’m expectin’ it to 
take to the woods.” And he scratched a 
match on his trousers to light his pipe. 

A stinging reproof for such heartless 
indifference leaped into my mind, but I 
checked its utterance at sight of him 
vigorously puffing at the pipe, but hold- 
ing the flaming match to the bottom of 
its inverted bowl. ° 

The wait before had been painful, but 
now it became positively nerve-racking. 
Twice, Reedy and I attempted conversa- 
tion, but only to make a failure of it 
each time. Then Summit gave us a short 
respite, asking for orders for No. 229. 

At last it ended, in an excited call 
from Blumont. 

“I hear No. 218 whistling,” the oper- 
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ator reported, jerkily. “No sign of the 
runaway yet.” 

A minute later he went on: 

“No. 218 is heading in at full speed. 
Think she will make it into clear all 
right, as runaway is not yet in sight.” 

And half a minute later, and with 
steadier touch: 


No. 218 now in siding and clear, with 
switch behind her set for main line. 
Think I hear the runaway, but it may 
be wind. 


“I’m bettin’ it’s the wind;” Reedy 
sniffed. “That car’s piled up in the ditch 
somewhere, before this.” 

His tone was one of unconcern, but 
the twitching muscles of his face be- 
trayed the tension of his mind. 

I ignored his remarks. Taking the 
key from him, I sent: 


C. & E., No. 218, 

Blumont. 
Quick, cut off your engine and turn it 
on the Y, then follow the runaway car 
down the mountain, coupling to and 
stopping it if you can. 


I had precious little hope that they 
would be able to accomplish anything, 
more than to bring in that which they 
would find, crushed and lifeless, in the 
wreckage of the car. 

Two minutes of tense silence followed, 
then Blumont clicked out: 


The runaway is coming. I just heard 
it across Dutch Run bridge. 


A great sigh of relief went up from 
me at that, for Dutch Run, half a mile 
east of Blumont, marked the bottom of 
that two-and-a-half per cent. grade. And 
happening to turn my head just then, I 
discovered the Old Man leaning on the 
back of my chair, with every operator 
and dispatcher in the office who possibly 
could leave his key grouped behind him, 
silently taking it all in. Not a sound had 
I heard from them, so noiselessly~ had 
they stolen up. 

Then Blumont reported: 


Runaway just gone by. Going fully 
eighty miles an hour and rocking 
frightfully, but passed over the switches 
all right. 
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And now I had done all that was in 
my power to do. Conscious of not having 
overlooked anything, I was turning to 
the Old Man, to report to him in detail 
what I had done, when an excited click- 
ing, which I recognized as Norton’s 
“send,” whirled me back to the table: 


Brakeman Rayner has cut off No. 
218’s caboose and gone down the moun- 
tain with it ahead of the runaway car. 


A death-like stillness followed that 
astounding message, a stillness broken 
only by the labored breathings of the men 
behind me. Not a man there but instantly 
saw the possibilities of Rayner’s action. 
Controlling the caboose with the hand- 
brake, he could regulate its speed as he 
willed; and permitting the runaway to 
overhaul him slowly, he could bring the 
two cars together gently, coupling them 
by impact, and then stop them. If he 
failed, then, doubtless, his life would 
go out with those of the woman and chil- 
dren, as the one car crashed into the 
other. Recalling the estimate I had made 
of the man in the beginning, a feeling of 
certainty that he would not fail came to 
me, a feeling that brought with it the 
impulse to shout it out to the others. But 
I restrained it and waited in silence for 
confirmation of my hope. And at last it 
came, a swiftly ticked telegram from Elk- 
horn. Rayner, it said, had just brought 
both cars safely to a stop at that place. 
Mrs. Reiley and her children were in a 
pitiable state of fright, but uninjured. 

Then a wild cheer went up from the 
men behind me, in which the Old Man 
led. His face was red and radiant. 

“Who is that fellow Rayner?” he 
shouted at me. “I don’t know him.” 

“Just a boomer,” I answered. “I picked 
him up about two months ago.” 

“Don’t care if he’s a horse-thief !” my 
superintendent forgot his position so far 
as to rejoin. “You get hold of him quick 
as you can and send him in to me; he’s 
the kind I’m looking for!” 


“What do ye think o’ thot, Misther 
Chafe Dispatcher ?” 

I looked up from the papers on my 
desk to find the burly figure of Reiley 
standing at my side, his honest freckled 
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face half-laughing, half-scowling down 
at me, his gnarled forefinger pointing to 
the morning paper, which he was clutch- 
ing in the other hand. 

“Why, hello, Pat!” I exclaimed, jump- 
ing up and holding out my hand—a rash- 
ness that I instantly regretted, as I 
writhed in his horny grasp. 

“How are the wife and kids, after the 
big ride?” I finished, jerking my hand 
away. 

“Glory be! Safe and sound as a big 
iron dollar!” he beamed at me. “Thanks 
to yeerself—and Rayner the boomer— 
they’re ahl right, ah] right.” 

“Glad to hear it,” I lamely rejoined. 
“Their trip was not a pleasant one, I 
imagine.” 

“Indade, it was not!” he agreed. “But, 
how about this?” and his finger went 
back to the newspaper. “Have ye read 
it?” 

“Yes,”’ I smiled. 

“And shall Oi go up and push in the 
face o’ the fellow thot wrote it? Oi’m 
on me road there now, if ye but say the 
wurrud.” 

“No, no!” I laughed. “Let him alone. 
That’s nothing ; we get that sort of thing 
from the papers all the time; we’re used 
to it. It’s popular sport these days, twist- 
ing a railroad’s tail.” 

“D’ye r’aly mane thot, now?” he 
doubtfully inquired. His voice was vi- 
brant with disappointment. “Niver 
moind the foine, O’ll pay thot, mesilf.” 

“T do mean it,” I chuckled. “The Old 
Man will get back at him—the next 
time he wants a pass. Let’s leave it to 
him.” 

“Thin—” and he brought his lips 
close to my ear—“will ye grant me the 
plisure o’ gettin’ ye ryally dhrunk the 
noight ?” 

“Get thee behind me, Satan!’’ I cried, 
playfully pushing him from me. “Don’t 
you know that a dispatcher must keep 
his brain clear? Somebody else’s car 
might take a notion to run away to-mor- 


row.” 


“*Tis thrue!” he sobered. “’Tis 
thrue! But wont ye shmoke a seegyar 
on me, thin? ’Tis a good wan—Oi paid 
two-bits for it, over acrost at Jake’s 
place.” 
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I would, and I did, and finally he 
went out, happy. 

The newspaper article to which he 
referred, was one that occupied a full 
column on the front page of our leading 
daily, where it was accompanied by an 
excellent—for a newspaper—picture of 
Rayner. Beginning with the scare head- 
lines: “Brakeman C. R. Rayner Heroi- 
cally Saves Lives of Woman And Chil- 
dren,” a succinct account of the runaway 
and narrow escape of Mrs. Reiley and 
her children from death followed, where- 
on the writer of it proceeded to spread 
himself, giving his imagination free rein. 
He drew a most graphic picture of theoc- 
currence, lauding Rayner to the skies as 
the “Lowly hero, who, giving no thought 
to self, rode down into the very Valleyof 
the Shadow of Death, while his super- 
iors(?), the high-salaried officials of the 
railroad, serenely lay back in their easy 
chairs, twiddling their soft thumbs in 
idle indifference.” If it was aimed at me 
at all, then it widely missed the mark, for 
I merely laughed at it—that part of it 
containing the castigation of the road’s 
officials. For the rest, I was well pleased 
with it. Wholly of his own initiative, 
Rayner had conceived and successfully 
carried out the only maneuver that could 
have succeeded, one that required not 
only steady nerves, but Nerve, as well 
as a cool head and quick brain. I was 
quite willing that he should have all the 
credit, for it was his plan that had suc- 
ceeded, not mine; and I felt that he 
richly deserved all the paper’s applause. 

It was ten days before it could be 
arranged to relieve him from duty, to 
bring him to the office to see the Old 
Man, and when he came at last, I passed 
him right in. I was not a party to the 
interview that followed, and so have no 
knowledge of what passed between 
them; I only know that Rayner came 
out again with the same unreadable 
face with which he had gone in—its 
expression told me nothing. 

“Well?” I smilingly questioned him. 

His face flushed a little, as if with 
embarrassment. “I am going to leave 
you,” he answered in an even voice. “Mr. 
Carter has agreed to waive the ten-days’ 
notice, so that I can go at once.” 
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Dumbfounded, I silently stared at 
him a moment. “What!” I at last gasped. 
“Going to leave! Why, man! are you 
crazy?” 

His eyes smiled wearily. “No, not a 
bit,” he answered. “It’s—it’s just time 
for me to move on somewhere else. I’ve 
staid in one place as long as I can.” 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense!” I impatient- 
ly exclaimed. “Why don’t you cut out 
all that silly boomer-business and settle 
down? Your fortune is made, if you 
stay here.” 

He held up his hand, shaking his 
head. “I’ve been all over that with Mr. 
Carter,” he silenced me. “I am going.” 

The next morning I was standing out 
on the office balcony, watching the trains 
below come and go, when I caught sight 
of him, dressed in his best, and carrying 
a suitcase in his hand; half-a-dozen of 
the trainmen were with him, to see him 
off. As they chatted, a train from the 
south drew in and stopped its sleepers 
a few feet from where they were stand- 
ing. First, a drummer came hurrying 
from it, a sample-case in hand. Then a 
dainty, graceful little woman, with the 
blackest hair and fairest complexion I 
have ever seen, came slowly down the 
steps, turning her head this way and 
that, as if expecting to be met by some- 
body. Her feet were not yet on the 
ground, when an exclamation that was 
almost a scream burst from her lips, 
and with a leap, light as a bird’s, clear- 
ing the bottom step, she went running to 
Rayner, throwing her arms about his 
neck in an ecstasy of joy, hugging and 
kissing him, laughing and crying and 
talking, all at once, and punctuating it 
all with a series of happy little screams. 
Her words were unintelligible to me, 
but I recognized that they were Span- 
ish. And Rayner hugged and kissed her 
as joyfully, his face shining with hap- 
piness, not in the least abashed by the 
stares and smiles of his companions, 
who, however quickly vanished. Finally, 
he led her away, and from a window I 
saw them enter a carriage, which drove 
uptown-ward. 

He came into the office again next 
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day, his face wreathed in smiles, “I want 
to get you to change my pass,” he said, 
at once coming to business. “I wish you 
would make it read to El Paso instead 
of Los Angeles; and make it for two in- 
stead of one—myself and wife. 

“Oh, I saw you watching us yester- 
day when she came!” he laughed out, 
in answer to my quizzical smile. “You 
understand.” 

“But I do not understand!” I laugh- 
ingly protested. “How can I?” 

“Then I’ll have to tell you about it, 
he grinned. “I don’t mind—and Luisita 
will not, now that it’s all over.” 

It was a story of causeless jealousy 
and misunderstanding. For six months 
following their marriage they had lived 
happily. Then he came in from his run 
one day to find his wife gone, and a note 
telling him that she no longer loved him, 
and so had gone back to Mexico, to her 
father. Ignorant that a fit of jealousy 
was the real cause of her going, he blind- 
ly accepted what she had told him as 
the truth, and that she was therefore 
lost to him. And so thinking, to have 
ventured again into her father’s grasp 
would have been to risk his life uselessly. 
Then, half-insane from grief, he began 
his career of wandering. She, however, 
quickly recovered from her jealousy, but 
fx> father held her practically a pris- 
oner till his death. Then her efforts to 
find Rayner came to nothing, so com- 
pletely had he disappeared from those 
who had known him in Texas and along 
the border. 

“Tt was that article and my picture in 
the paper the other day,” he concluded, 
“that told her where to find me; by ac- 
cident, a copy of it fell into her hands, 
and she recognized me at once. 

“And now I am going back to Mexico 
with her; I am going to take charge of 
the property her father left her. I don’t 
quite like the idea of living on her 
money, but I know that she needs some 
good business man to manage it for her, 
and I think I can earn my keep. At any 
rate, she wants me, and I am going.” 

And so passed from our sight, Rayner, 
“the boomer.” 





Good Training 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


Author of '' The Emerald of the Arsenal,’’ etc. 


] GOT the job at Con McEnany’s 

through my uncle, who had helped 
Mac train some of the big fighters, years 
ago. McEnany himself sat in John L.’s 
corner once. He chummed with a Tam- 
many leader, and so was taken on the 
force; and after he quit the police, he 
bought a place called the Crags on the 
Jersey hills. There he set up a sort of 
gilt-edged training quarters for million- 
aires, and coined money, right from the 
start. 

It was of a Tuesday in June that I be- 
gan there, Spider Farlow drove me in a 
buckboard the six miles between Mac’s 
and the village. They say that Spider 
might have been middle-weight cham- 
pion along in the ’90’s, if he hadn’t been 
so boozy and crooked ; but he was just a 
rubber now for McEnany. The Crags 
was a terribly lonely looking place. It 
had been a gentleman’s country-house, 
lying among the pine trees on top of a 
regular mountain. Mac had turned the 
hay-barn into a gymnasium and dug wut 
a swimming-pool under the garage; and 
the whole joint was shiny as a yacht. 

“This stacks up like a summer hotel,” 
said I to Farlow. “I’m a married man, 
Spider, but it seems to me as if that pi- 
azza had ought to have girls on it.” 

“Not a woman around anywhere, 
Kelly,” says Spider to me. “There’s col- 
ored men for house-help, and me, and 
you, and that grouchy dude of a Holland, 
for the training-work, besides Mac. 
Women are barred. Mac, he’s afraid 
they’d talk, and the chief thing at this 
ranch is to keep your mouth shut.” 

And, sure enough, when McEnany met 
rie on the steps, that was his very first 
word. He was a tremendous, powerful 
old lad, in spite of his gray head; and 
when he gave an order, folks jumped, 
whoever they were. I’ve seen him boss a 
U. S. senator, same as you’d haze a fresh 
bell-boy. 


“Kelly,” says Mac, “gentlemen come 
to this place to be private. Nothing gets 
out or in. Understand that, and I hope 
you make good,” and he stuck out his 
fist and tried my grip, which I’d thought 
was pretty husky, up to then. 

Well, I hadn’t been there a day before 
I understood. Our boarders might have 
lived in a safe-deposit box, so far as 
some things were concerned. Mac looked 
over the mail and the newspapers, and 
kept the key to the telephone-booth. Of 
course, many a gentleman kicked. 

“You knew exactly what to expect, 
sir,” Mac would say, “and if you don’t 
like it, just pack your trunk. You’re here 
to train—not to bother about Wall 
Street.” 

McEnany handed that advice, I re- 
member, to a bank president, who tried 
to bribe me to smuggle in a stock report. 
He left the next morning. But the most 
of them would serve their time and go 
away feeling like game birds, after the 
month or so of gym stuff, and roadwork, 
and plain living. So it had got to be the 
fashion in New York and Washington 
for rich men to go to the Crags when they 
were out of condition. At the village 
store, the hayseeds called the name of 
Mac’s place as if it began with a J ; but, 
as a matter of fact, only a few gentlemen 
came there for over-drinking. More came 
because of over-rushing in business ; and 
some because their shirt-collars had be- 
gun to pinch ; and some just because they 
were worried and blue, and the doctors 
didn’t know what was wrong with them. 

I had a bedroom opening out of young 
Holland’s, and I didn’t take much of a 
fancy to him, although he was nearly my 
age, and had worked at an athletic club 
in Canada, the same as I had in Boston. 
Not that he wasn’t civil and accommo- 
dating; but he was frozen up, as you 
might say. I wanted company, too, be- 
cause I was homesick from thinking of 
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Louise and the kid in Roxbury; and of 
course I couldn’t pal with McEnany, and 
crooked Spider Farlow I had no use for. 

One night, I was waked up by smoke 
in my nose. Holland always shut the door 
between him and me, but now it was 
ajar; and I spotted a flicker in his room. 
[ whirled out of bed and ran in there. 
He hadn’t undressed, and he was burn- 
ing papers on the hearth. 

“Keep out !”’ growled Holland. “What 
do you mean by this, you low-lived 
sneak ?” and he jumped from a chair, and 
his blue eyes were mad as thunder. 

“T smelled fire, that’s what!’’ said I to 
him back, pretty mad myself, thank you. 
“And I’ll punch that name down your 
throat, right now!” said I. 

So I up with my guard and put for 
him. But then a queer thing happened. 
Taking a close look at the fellow’s face, 
I saw that in it that checked me, sort of, 
almost like he’d landed on my mark. His 
face was white and strange—lI’d never 
seen any lad that way before. 

“Leave me alone to-night, Kelly!’ he 
says. ‘‘Leave me alone to-night, for God’s 
sake !” 

I felt foolish, and not knowing what to 
say, I fiddled with my pajamas and 
stared at a bunch of letters on the edge 
of his trunk; and before I was exactly 
wise to what I was doing, I’d taken note 
that those letters were from a girl, and a 
high-toned girl, too, by the writing. Hol- 
land had slumped into a chair, his head 
in his hands, and I went to bed again 
without more talk. 

Early the next morning, I was fussing 
around the gym by myself, when in 
sailed Holland, smiling as cool as you 
please, and walked straight to the glove- 
rack. 

“Kelly,” said he, “I had the bad luck 
to insult you last night. Will you take it 
out of me?” 

“I’ll try,” I answered up; and it’s 
funny, but it seemed I’d ought to have 
tacked on a “sir” to it, because that 
smile of his for the first time put me in 
mind of the young bloods I’d sparred 
with at the club. 

Well, for my weight and reach, I’m no 
easy pudding, if I do say it; but if I 
didn’t get pepper by the full quart that 
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morning, I don’t want to hear another 
gong. He wasn’t stretching to the limit, 
either, which made it worse. Finally, he 
let me paste him in the neck, giving me 
the opening on purpose as plain as could 
be. 

“Is that enough?” I sputtered, speak- 
ing thick by reason of a hook on my jaw. 

“Yes, and I apologize,” said Holland. 

So we shook hands, and I liked him 
very fine from that minute. 

Spider Farlow strolled in while we 
were hanging up the gloves. Holland left 
the gymnasium without noticing Farlow, 
but I stayed behind to squeeze a cold 
sponge against my face, and Spider 
grinned at the swelled lip. 

“Do you want to get even with that 
dog?” said Farlow to me. 

I mumbled something in the wash- 
basin. 

“IT know how you can do it, Kelly,” 
said Spider. “Ask Holland where he 
sneaks off to every evening. I’m on, I am. 
I’ve trailed him. Couldn’t I trail his yel- 
low hair and that dude coat of his in the 
dark? Holland sneaks off to a poverty 
stricken farm-house, a couple of miles 
down the hill. Folks live in it by the 
name of Yeo. There’s no young woman 
among ’em—I’ve found that out—but 
I’ll bet he meets one, and when I catch 
her and him together, I’ll show ’em who’s 
who.” 

Then I caught Farlow square in his 
mouth with the wet sponge, and you 
never saw a crook more surprised. 

“That’s what I think of you, Spider,” 
said I. “Every evening after this, you and 
me’ll play pinochle, and you'll be so fond 
of the game you can’t leave it from sup- 
per to midnight. Another move from you 
in the trailing job, old scout, and you'll 
get hit with something harder than a 
sponge!” 

But in spite of all this, myself and 
Holland didn’t come to be what you'd 
call chums. He had a way of holding off 
a fellow, although we were good friends. 
And this graveled me, because of course 
I guessed he was in trouble, and I wanted 
to help him any way I could. 

I was passing through Holland’s room 
once, and laying face down on the table 
beside his bed, was a photograph. I sus- 
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picioned right away it was of the girl, 
and that he hadn’t had the nerve to burn 
it along with her letters, and for the life 
of me I couldn’t stop from turning it 
over. But it was only a picture of Hans 
Wagner of the Pittsburgs. 

My being homesick was what started 
me to take up with Peggy. 

You see, I would have time off, of an 
afternoon, and I got the habit of stroll- 
ing over to a little country schoolhouse, 
about the hour the kiddies were let out. 
I kind of liked to see them, because I was 
new then to the business of having a kid 
of my own; and more often than not I'd 
carry flag-root in my pocket for them, or 
mint, or such stuff. And among them was 
a tot of a girl that seemed to be lonely, 
the same as me, through the rest of the 
children not playing with her much. 
Peggy was all the name she gave me, and 
she had black curls, like my young one’s. 
She was dressed lots poorer than the 
others. I’d always bring something extra 
nice for her. 

Peggy showed me the best place for 
mint. It was at a spring near the road, 
but you couldn’t see it without you went 
through a gate in the stone wall. The 
spring was all nested in by thick trees 
and bushes, and Peggy called it her 
house. From playing by herself that way, 
I suppose, she had odd tricks. It was 
funny to see her sitting on the moss floor 
of her house and making believe to enter- 
tain company, with maple leaves for 
plates and a cracked china cup for a tea- 
pot. She was a motherly little mite, and 
she acted just like a lady, in her patched- 
up dress. Funny? Well, I don’t know as 
it was so blamed funny, at that. 

I wasn’t overly surprised, one Monday 
afternoon, when Holland said he was 
going to quit the Crags. He had a job 
with the Canadian mounted police, and 
he was off to New York that very even- 
ing. He asked me to pack his things, be- 
fore the week was out, and to forward 
them to him at an address he gave me—a 
cheap hotel in Harlem. 

We two were on the piazza at the time. 
Spider Farlow was tooling the depot car- 
riage up the driveway. A gentleman sat 
beside Farlow. He was a handsome eld- 
erly gentleman, tall and slim. McEnany 
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ran down the steps to meet him, and I 
took note, right off, that Mac was more 
respectful to him than he was to senators. 
So I watched all the closer. 

The gentleman got out, slow and tired- 
like, and not paying attention to Mac or 
anything else. But when his dark eyes hit 
Holland, they seemed to light up, not 
kindly, but the same as black metal in the 
moonshine, you might say. And against 
my elbow I felt Holland’s arm get taut ; 
but he never moved. 

The gentleman spoke to McEnany 
without turning his head. 

“Is this man a patient here?” said he. 

“No,” said Holland. “I have been 
working here for my living. But you can- 
not have the satisfaction of hounding me 
out of this place, as you have out of the 
others. I leave to-day, of my own 
accord.” 

McEnany rubbered, and I rubbered, 
but that was all there was to see or hear. 
Holland climbed into the depot-wagon, 
and the gentleman went on into the 
house. He had an awfully proud face, 
and it reminded me, sort of, of one that 
I'd seen, but I couldn’t place it. Finally, 
I decided that what I was thinking of 
was the picture of Andrew Jackson on a 
bag of Old Hickory tobacco. This gen- 
tleman, though, wasn’t in the tobacco 
business. He owned enough railroads to 
stretch from here to the South Pole, and 
his name was Datmer. 

Well, as luck had it, McEnany would 
send me out walking on the road alone 
with this Mr. Datmer, through the gen- 
tleman not wanting to mix with the other 
boarders at the Crags. Mr. Datmer was 
about as sociable as a cold biscuit. When 
we turned into the yard after our first 
tramp, I told him that a course of train- 
ing would add ten years to his life. 

“T wish,” he said, more to himself than 
to me, “that it would subtract fifty years, 
and that my life had not begun.” 

While we were out the next day, there 
was an odd thing that opened him up to 
me a bit. I noticed some of those quartz 
crystals in a rock beside the road, and I 
stopped to kick out a few. 

“T’ll send ’em, sir,”’ says I, “to my kid 
daughter.”’ And then I went on, sort of 
laughing. “You know, sir,” I said, ‘that 
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when a lad’s got only one child she’s on 
his mind.” 

“Yes, Kelly, I know,” said Mr. Dat- 
mer, with a voice new to me, “I had one 
little daughter, when I was your age.” 

“Grown-up and married by now, sir, I 
expect ?” said I. 

“She grew up,” says Mr. Datmer, very 
soft. 

He leaned on his cane of a sudden, 
like he was feeble. 

“She grew up and married,” said Mr. 
Datmer, so I could hardly hear him, 
“and she died,” said he. 

There was an actress lady in a play I 
saw once who said that life was just one 
darned thing after another. But some- 
times things seem to come all at once, 
and that’s the way they did on the Thurs- 
day of that week. 

A cloud in the west threatened rain, 
although it was a fair day; so I ran up- 
stairs after something waterproof for 
Mr. Datmer before we took our walk. 
The first thing I laid my hands on was 
Holland’s mackintosh, that Spider Far- 
low had called a “dude coat.” It was a 
peculiar gray and green plaid quite 
fancy. I threw it over my arm, and Mr. 
Datmer and I started off. He didn’t 
speak to me at all, just plodded away 
with a scowl set on his proud face, 

We had made a couple of miles when 
the rain spattered. I put Holland’s coat 
on him, and then maybe I let out the 
speed more than I realized. Anyhow, he 
began to breathe hard. I pulled up, and 
recognized a gate in the stone wall. 

“This sprinkle wont last, sir,” said I. 
“We'll take shelter under the trees at a 
place I know. And a drink of spring- 
water wont hurt us.” 

So we went down the slope to Peggy’s 
house in the bushes. I was thinking, by 
the looks of Mr. Datmer, that it was a 
good thing I’d stopped. The pace had 
almost done him up, and he never had 
seemed so old, as when we pushed down 
the path. 

And just then, behind us, a single sun- 
beam broke the cloud, and shot through 
the bushes, and fell square on the face of 
little Peggy, who was standing at the 
spring. You never saw anything so pretty 
in your life. 
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She held out her arms and cried 
“Daddy ! Oh, daddy !” 

It wasn’t to me she-held out her arms. 
I heard a queer, long sob beside me. 

“Good God—my little Margaret!” 
said Mr, Datmer, with a choke. 

Hee’d have fallen, if I hadn’t caught 
him. He hung to my shoulder, trembling 
and pale. 

Now, my head-piece isn’t much to 
brag of, outside the ropes of a ring. If 
Louise had been there, she’d have sensed 
the whole business, right then. But all I 
suspicioned was that Mr. Datmer had a 
stroke of sickness, and that it was my 
fault for speeding him, and that Mc- 
Enany would skin me alive, to say the 
least of it. 

“Steady does it, sir,” said I. “You sit 
down and rest a while.” 

“I see a ghost of twenty years ago,” 
muttered Mr. Datmer, and he dropped 
on a log, and stared at the girl, and 
choked. 

“Why, you’re not my really father!” 
said Peggy, coming very close to him. 
“But this is my father’s, I know;” and 
she laid her chubby brown hand on the 
sleeve of the raincoat. 

Their two faces weren’t a foot apart, 
and from Mr. Datmer’s face the pride 
and hardness had slipped off, like you’d 
slip a mask, and I knew in a flash who it 
was he’d been reminding me of. It was 
Peggy! They were living images of each 
other. 

“Peggy,” says. I, “you live down at 
Yeo’s farm, don’t you?” 

“Yes, sir,” says she. “Daddy comes 
every night.” 

Mr. Datmer let his eyes leave her, and 
he looked up at me. 

“Where does she live?” he said, eager- 
like. “Who is this girl, Kelly, in heaven’s 
name?” 

Well, if ever I took a long chance, I 
took it then. But I was after a big win- 
ning, and all sportsmen will tell you 
that’s the time when a long chance is the 
right play. 

“She lives with poor farmer folks, 
down the hill,” said I to Mr. Datmer. 
“But Peggy comes of fine people her- 
self,” I said. “Anybody can see that. I'll 
bet you, sir, that her dead mother was as 
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fine and beautiful and good a young lady 
as ever breathed. Don’t you guess so, Mr. 
Datmer?” said I. “And as for Peggy’s 
father, sir,’”’ I said, “he’s a thoroughbred, 
clean and straight and white. That’s 
what Tom Holland is.” 

Mr. Datmer, he frowned, something 
fierce, and bit his lip, and I saw that I 
was up against it. But I bored in, as the 
saying goes, the same as a would-be 
champion, who knows he’s out of his 
class, but keeps on a-coming as long as he 
can stand. 

“Peggy’s father works hard for her,” 
I said. “‘But for some reason he’s able to 
get only a special line of work. And that 
line separates him from the kid—which 
is tough luck, Mr. Datmer, isn’t it? You 
see, when Holland married’ Peggy’s 
mother, the young lady’s family must 
have thrown her over. Maybe they 
thought they had cause to. I don’t believe 
they did. But that’s past, and now it’s 
pure tough luck, Mr. Datmer—tough on 
Peggy, just for being her* mother’s 
daughter.” 

I touched the curls at her neck, and 
*Datmer’s hand was there before mine 
was, and when he spoke, he hesitated as 
if he spoke with my own clumsy tongue. 

“You seem fond of guessing,” said he 
slowly. “Do you guess that this—this 
proud family knew of little Peggy’s 
existence ?” 

“T don’t guess they did,” said I. “Hol- 
land is proud, too, and that’s tough.luck 
again, Mr. Datmer. I’ve often figured 
how there may not be many folks in that 
old family by now, and how lonesome 
and dreary they must feel, nursing a 
quarrel, and hungry for kin. Why, may- 
be there’s only one of them!” 

He gave me a glance that showed me 
I'd got to the limit, and over, and I 
grunted something about having a look 
at the weather, and left Mr. Datmer and 
Peggy Holland by the spring. He had 
drawn her between his knees and his 
cheeks were wet. From the rain? Sure! 
What else? 
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So I roosted on the stone wall, count- 
ing the minutes. 

I waited a good lengthy time, and 
thanked my stars for every bit of it, be- 
fore big Con McEnany tramped down 
the road. When he caught sight of me, 
sitting there alone, he looked like a thun- 
der-cloud and roared like one, too. 

“This is a nice piece of business!” he 
yelled. 

“Tt’s all of that,” said I. 

“What have you done with Datmer?” 
growled Mac. 

“Oh, he’s picked up another trainer!’ 
says I. “I don’t expect he’s got any more 
use for you,” says I. 

“What do you mean, you loafer?” said 
Mac. 

He doubled his fist, and jumped for 
me, and you'd better believe that I 
ducked off that wall, pretty quick. But 
then I heard a rustle in the bushes, and 
Mr. Datmer came through the gate, with 
Peggy in his arms. He seemed to have 
turned into a younger man, somehow— 
strong, and hearty, but proud, too, al- 
though in a different way. 

“Kelly,” said he, mighty solemn; 
“Kelly, this dear child tells me that her 
father has planned a long journey. Can 
I reach him by telegraph and prevent it? 
I shall not rest now until I humbly offer 
him my hand and friendship, Will you 
help me?” 

“T will that, sir,” said I. “I’ll send 
your wire to Holland, sir, in two shakes.” 

“And you'll wire for another job, 
Kelly,” cut in McEnany. “You’ve broke 
my rules, and you’re a rotten trainer. I 
aint just wise to all this, but you’ve lost 
your job.” 

“Kelly’s job shall always be my affair 
in the future,” said Mr. Datmer. “He has 
given me very good training indeed. And 
speaking of your rules, McEnany, we 
shall break one more this evening, even 
if it should be necessary for me to buy 
your establishment. I shall have my 
grand-daughter, Miss Margaret, with me 
at the Crags to-night.” 























‘*Over to the Cafe Hongry, in the alley, by the stage door’’ 


Vonnie Moline’s Last Curtain 
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ONNIE MOLINE was dying. She 

lay on a humpy mattress in the 
third-story-back of a second-rate actor’s 
boarding-house. Her bed was pulled 
close to the room’s one window, where her 
panting lungs could exchange the stale, 
damp heat of the interior for the fresh, 
dry warmth of the midsummer night. 
Outside, the soft glory*of a pale August 
moon blended imperceptibly into the 
garish, red glamor of the city lights that 
Vonnie loved. Through a cleft in the 
chimneyed roof-line, a thin streamer of 
yellow light slanted in at the open case- 
ment and across the disordered bed. 

It shone, happily for the straining eyes 
of Vonnie Moline, squarely upon a large 
theatrical photograph that was propped 
against the footboard of the bed. This 


reproduced the postured forms of a 
woman and two men, grouped upon a 
raised pedestal. The larger man, a tow- 
ering, thewy giant, was drawing the frail 
and slender woman toward him in the 
clasp of mighty arms behind her rigid 
back. She, with tense hands _ braced 
against his shoulders, drank a terror, yet 
a fascination from his eyes, which held 
her heedless of a second stricken form, 
that crouched, death-wounded, at her 
side. Below the picture, labeled The Sa- 
bine Bride, was blocked in large, ex- 
plosive lettering : 


MOLINE, MEYERS AND MOLINE 
3—MODELS IN BRONZE—3 


Beside the print a battered silver 
watch hung from a bent pin. The eyes of 
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the sick woman shifted constantly be- 
tween the picture and the time-piece. 
Frequently her lips twitched as she 
marked off its faint beats, far steadier 
than those of her own fluttering heart. 
Throughout the early hours of the long 
evening Vonnie lay, drinking in the re- 
surgent noises of the street, devouring the 
picture from which the moonlight would 
soon recede, coughing intermittently— 
and waiting. It was almost eleven when 
her listening ear detected a step on the 
uncarpeted stair, a door-knob softly 
turned, and she was conscious of a pres- 
ence in the shadowy recesses of the room 
—a presence that tiptoed noiselessly over 
and sat down upon the edge of the bed. 

“Awake?” breathed a voice that was 
boyishly tender. 

For answer she pressed the big fingers 
that stole over her own; then two hands, 
clumsily gentle, crept up to brush the 
hair from her shrunken face and stroke 
her white brow. 

“Poor Von. It’s hot; so devilish hot, 
she can’t sleep. Is the pipes workin’ 
easier? How’s the little girl, how’s Ed’s 
little girl to-night?” 

She made no immediate reply, but 
forced one weak arm about until her 
head was buried in the sleeve of her 
night-gown, so that she might not see her 
husband’s face — when he understood. 
Then she said, quietly: 

“Tt’s come; my time’s come, Eddie. 
The pain’s no worse ; but it’s different. It 
aint in my lungs any more. It’s over my 
heart, smotherin’ me. I’m takin’ my last 
curtain, kid.” 

She felt him bend over her with sav- 
age tenderness. “No, you aint,” he said ; 
“don’t you ever think it. We'll pull 
you through yet. It’s that infernal doc- 
tor; he’s lettin’ you out o’ the dope ; he’s 
killin’ you with the pain. You lie still, 
like a good girl, while I fetch him. It'll 
take him less’f ten minutes to make you 
cozy, or I’ll get another one that will.” 

Snatching his hat, he hurried toward 
the door. She put all her frail strength 
into a terrified, rasping cry that stayed 
him. ; 
“No, no!’ she called in a shrill whis- 
per. “Don’t you go for him, don’t you 
dare. I’m dying, dying, I tell you, and I 
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wont have any dope in me or any fool 
doctor spyin’ ’round on our last talk to- 
gether. You come here to the bed and sit 
down.” 

Though he knelt beside her and patted 
her pillow, she was aware that the hand 
which held his hat remained behind his 
back. 

“There, there,” he soothed, “the suf- 
ferin’ is makin’ you crazy. You mustn’t 
talk like that. When the gas is lit, you 
wont be afraid.” 

“Don’t light it, Ed,” she protested. 
“Don’t light that sickly thing! It’s too 
horrib!e—to die by gaslight. You remem- 
ber, in the Orpheum once, when Mabelle 
Mignon’s snap-hook broke and we run 
out o’ the wings and saw her lying there 
on the stage with her neck twisted and no 
one ’round that had sense enough to 
douse the lights ?” 

“Awright,” he humored. “If you’re not 
afraid. But you mustn’t think of cashin’ 
in like that. I guess your old man aint 
goin’ to let you pass him up yet awhile. 
And look ’t our bookin’s, kiddo—thirty 
weeks 0’ solid time! W’y, only to-night 
Dave was sayin’ to me, ‘As soon as Von- 
nie gets the kinks out o’ her cough and 
comes back in the act, I got it all doped 
out for a c’llaps’ble dressing-room to set 
up behind our drop, so she wont get 
caught in any more o’ them draughts.’ 
That’s just like Dave Meyers—always 
thinkin’ of somethin’ for you! And you 
got to hurry up and get well to show him 
you appreciate it. Oh, you’re goin’ to be 
all right by—by—”’ 

His voice grew fainter, she heard his 
hand upon the latch. She crept to the side 
of the bed where the moonlight fell upon 
her set features; then, rising upon one 
elbow, she pointed through the window. 

“If you go,” she said, “you’ll find me 
out there on the bricks when you get 
back.” 

She shut her eyes and sank exhausted 
upon the pillow. There was an eternity 
in the waiting second before she felt the 
cool breath of his hat, fanning her face. 
His own breathing was rough and la- 
bored with emotion. The wet beads 
stood out on his forehead. 

“Poor kid,” she said. “Poor old Ed. I 
make it awfully hard for you. Get out of 














your hot rags now and settle me com- 
fortable, so—so we can sit together—and 
talk, and wait—till—” 

With a hand that was lovingly brutal, 
he smothered her mouth and sank his 
head in the bed-clothes, sobbing. When 
he took the hand away, she shut her 
teeth on a cry that started the blood from 
her colorless lips. Her own fate she could 
endure. Though Death might be an awe- 
some labyrinth, her Life, at least until 
she met Eddie Moline, had never been a 
primrose path. But this mighty, blond, 
steel-muscled boy of hers, what patience 
could he know for stealthy reaper or 
lonely sorrow? Near as his grief was to 
weakening her own fortitude, she tan- 
gled her thin fingers in his curly hair and 
tried to comfort him. 

After a little, he regained his self- 
control, took off his oppressively heavy 
coat and cramping collar and returned to 
the bedside. It was always thus she liked 
him best in the gloomy, barren rooms of 
the hotels and boarding-houses of their 
interminable circuits. Like that, she said, 
he made her think of the home they 
planned some day to have. She could 
fancy he had just come in from work, 
washed in the granite basin on the back 
porch, flung the water into the garden 
patch, brushed his hair at the broken 
kitchen mirror and hung his towel on the 
roller beside the sink. While she put sup- 
per on the table, he would sit down by 
the stove to dandle the baby, and— 

That was as far as she got, when she 
suddenly caught his hand in hers and 
guided it up till she could nestle her 
cheek against it. She was quiet so long 
he thought she had fallen asleep, when 
she burst out with bitterness at her fu- 
tile dream: 

“Oh, Eddie, I don’t want to die. I 
aint ready. We’ve been together such a 
little while.” She shuddered with a poig- 
nant passion of farewell. Sometimes, in 
the rigors of her cough, she had prayed 
only for the end ; now her brain swarmed 
with a hundred clamoring reasons why 
she must not die. “We aint never had a 
real home,” she went on, “to go to sum- 
mers, or a baby—that lived. And it does 
seem—we'd played split weeks so long— 
as if I could have been let to work out 
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our opening season on the first-class 
time. I’m goin’ to miss you somethin’ 
awful, kid, and Dave, too, and all that 
—all that out there. 

“Lift me up so I can see the street 
again, with the noise and the people and 
the lights. I love the lights, Ed, they’re 
so warm, so gay and friendly.” All the 
bitterness had died away, and her tone 
became reminiscent and tender as a lov- 
er’s farewell. “They’re turning ’em out 
now in the show shop and pretty soon 
we'd ought to be over to the Café 
Hongry in the alley, by the stage door. 
The bunch is beginnin’ to sing, the little 
orchestra’s playin’ Blue Danube—and 
maybe Henri’s set out the beer and 
cheese sandwiches on our table for three, 
and is sayin’, ‘Molines an’ Meyers is late 
to-night. I wonder what’s keepin’ ’em.’ ” 

With a wave of longing and regret 
she stretched out her arms to the twinkle 
of the lights. Yet she hardly knew they 
mocked her, so abysmal was the sudden 
horror she snatched from the night. 

“Oh, look, Eddie, look—the moon!” 
she cried. 

In the gradual dawning of a fearful 
consciousness, her eyes followed the 
swiftly retreating shaft of pallid ra- 
diance that slanted across the bed. Her 
voice sank to a hoarse breath. 

“Move over, Eddie,” she whispered. 
“Move nearer the window so I can look 
at you. In five minutes more it’ll be 
gone, and I shall never—see you— 
again.” 

Their eyes met in one short look of 
realization; then, with a transient flare 
of her old-time grace and power, Von- 
nie flung back her head. 

“Eddie, the Sabine pose,” she mur- 
mured ; “take it with me now.” 

Wonderingly he took the frail figure in 
his arms and steadied her. 

“Clasp your hands behind my back.” 

Bracing herself against the cushion 
of his broad palms, she put her own 
hands upon his shoulders. With supreme 
effort she urged her flaccid muscles into 
the set of the pose. 

“Look at me, Eddie.” 

His head was sunk upon his breast. 

“Look at me—for God’s sake, don’t 
wait !” 
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Msgtr. Enstys Sometimes a woman 
Pie Ra OG loves better, Eddie, 
iy Bagman. when she’s a little 
bit—afraid—of her 
man.” 

“But, darn it, 
Von, I hope I’ve 
never tried to make 
you feel afraid of 
me.” 

“No, kid, you al- 
ways treat me royal 
white. But when you 
hold me—in the 
pose — like that, 
there’s a look in 
your eyes that makes 
me sure you —sure 
you—could !”’ 

“I know,” he 
stammered. ‘“Some- 
thing wild comes 
up in me, just like 
I'd really had a fight 
and struck the guy 
down, to get at the 
dearest thing in the 
world to me.” 
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be ““The dearest 

i thing in the 

7 world,’” she re- 

She could fancy he had just come in from work peated, lingeringly. 


He raised up slowly, his lips quiver- 
ing; the hot tears ran down his cheeks. 
They swayed together toward the 
brighter edge of the ribbon of light. For 
the last time she drank in the glories of 
his curly hair, his blue eyes, the broad, 
white haven of his breast, the massive 
arms that drew her to him, the warmth, 
the emanation of his body that was life. 
When the moonlight faltered upon the 
sill, she reached up and kissed him and 
he crushed her in his ‘arms, where she 
passively lost herself in his bigness. 
Presently, “Von,” he puzzled, com- 
forting her, “I’ve wondered always why 
you liked that Sabine group. No decent 
girl’d trun a fellow down for just to 
get a boy that had a sweller shape.” 
“No,” she said softly; “but every girl 
wants the biggest man she can get— 
with the biggest heart in the biggest 
body. It aint just so he can protect her. 


Then a little spasm 
of pain twisted her face. “When you 
hold me like this, nothing troubles, noth- 
ing frightens me. You'll do it, wont you, 
when—when the time comes? Promise, 
Eddie.” 

He promised and laid her gently back 
upon the pillow. When the fit of cough- 
ing that had seized her was ended, she 
spoke again, quite calmly, in the every- 
day voice of her professional life. 

““How’s the act been goin’ without me 
lately?” she asked. 

“Punk. We hardly got a hand to- 
night.” 

“Quit stringin’ me, kid. I want to 
know, honest.” 

“Well, I s’pose we could play our 
bookin’s out all right; but the groupin’s 
are spoiled, and we aint workin’ with any 
ginger.” 

“Never mind; you will, in a week or 
two now, when you're rested from sittin’ 
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up nights with me. Are you usin’ the new 
bronze paint ?” 

“No, it don’t work smooth enough. 
Dave’s awful blue about it. Maybe we 
can try it out again when the weather’s 
cooler.” 

“Then you'll have to go back to the 
wash. I’m sorry. Dave worked so hard 
perfectin’ it. Do you know,” she went 
on musingly, “I’ve been lookin’ at one 
of the lobby pictures and thinkin’ about 
the act a lot to-day. I’m so glad you 
and Dave can go right on in the busi- 
ness; it makes me feel easier about 
leavin’ you. More than ten years you’d 
worked together, when I met you. I’ve 
always fancied somehow it was wrong 
to come between pals like that. But now 
you can easy make it into a brother act 
again, without changin’ the billings 
scarcely at all.” 

While she spoke he had risen and 
gone to the bureau—where she heard him 
fumbling about in the drawers. 

“Your handkerchiefs aint there,” she 
said. “The washer- 
woman didn’t bring 
"em back.” 

He made no re- 
ply. 
“Tf you’re cold,” 
she. ventured again, 
“vour blanket’s 


hangin’ in the 
closet.” 
He returned si- 


lently to the bedside 
without the dress- 
ing-robe. There was 
a tenseness in his 
presence as he stood 
above Vonnie Mo- 
line that frightened 
her. 

“There wont be 
any act after to- 
night,” he said. 
“*Moline, Meyers 
and Moline’ is can- 
celed for good.’ 

“What’s the mat- 
ter? I thought you 
said you could play 
out the bookin’s ?” 

“T s’pose we 
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could. But we wont. Steady, Von, till I 
move you.” 

“You and Dave aint had a fight?” she 
asked uneasily. 

“No. Poor Dave! He’ll be lonesome 
at first; but—’” 

“What do you mean? You aint thinkin’ 
0’ leavin’ the business ?”’ 

His arm stole cajolingly under her 
shoulder, but the touch of him was so 
cold it chilled her. 

“Yes, little girl,” he whispered, “‘leav- 
in’ it for keeps.” 

“But you—you’ve posed so long, you 
wouldn’t be fitted for anything else.” 
The muscles of her throat were tighten- 
ing with dread. “You wouldn’t have any- 
thing to turn to—” 

“Yes, I would, Vonnie. I’d have this.’ 

In the shadowy indistinctness of the 
room, she caught a sudden glint of 
steely silver against his breast. She 


’ 


shrunk away from him like some frail 
flower shriveling before a devastating 
winter blast. 
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‘*Make them ring up again!’ she cried 
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“No, no!” she shrieked, convulsively. 
“You mustn’t, you sha’n’t, you daren’t. 
You are mad, Eddie. Take that — that 
thing away.” 

He put his hand over her fluttering 
heart. “Hush, kid,” he said. “It wont 
frighten you. When your ticker’s stop- 
ped’ll be time enough.” 

For an interminable instant her heart 
stood still; then sped madly forward to 
the splendor of his sacrificial devotion. 
Poor little draggled thespian that she 
was, her last hour matched the death- 
couch of a queen—she had put man’s 
love to the supreme test and had not 
found it wanting. And with true queenly 
renunciation she gave her lord reprieve. 

“IT guess you’re one game kid,” she 
said, gently. “There aint many fellows 
that’d pass up the tinsel for a wreck like 
me; but I’m not goin’ to have you spoil- 
in’ your life that way. W’y you’re almost 
a kid yet, only beginnin’ to make money 
and a name on the big circuits. You're 
just a—” 

“And what do you s’pose I care for 
them?” he flung back at her. “I was 
makin’ ’em all with you—for you. Don’t 
you—want—me ?” 

“Yes,” she faltered, “heaven, yes, I 
do. But—” Oh, it was going to be terri- 
bly hard to convince him. She realized 
this, and for the supreme test marshalled 
the forces of her weary brain to combat 
that slow obstinacy of his, which never 
could be coaxed with an argument, but 
must needs be hit in the face with a fact. 
“T want you,” she said, gravely; “but I 
mustn’t take you, when there’s others 
here need you more. There’s Dave. 
How’d he ever get along without you?” 

“You're the only one that counts in 
this deal, little girl.” 

“T’ve counted too much already. My 
sickness’s crabbed your married life from 
the get-away. You’ve got another start 
comin’ to you, and it’s my wish you 
should take it. Some day a girl’ll come 
down the street that’ll have it put-all over 
me—”’ 

“Oh, Von, you can’t stand me off like 
that. Didn’t you just say you’d miss me 
awful? Didn’t you say you wanted my 
arms around you when—” 

“Yes,” she answered, “but they 


wouldn’t be around me if you did that.” 
She was thinking now, with desperate 
clearness. ‘You might be a long ways off 
—so far I could never get to you. We 
couldn’t take the chance, Eddie.” 

“T’ve been stakin’ double 0’s all my 
life—and I'd be willin’ to take any 
chance with you.” 

She clung to him piteously. “Eddie,” 
she pleaded, “wont you see that wouldn’t 
be playin’ the game fair? I’m so weak 
and no-account and sick, no one’d miss 
me, not even Him—if He made me. But 
you—big and strong, like you are—if 
you went and did yourself up, He’d be 
sure to feel you hadn’t give Him a 
square deal. What’s been the use to work 
fifteen years gettin’ your figure graceful 
and balanced for posin’ and then plug- 
gin’ it full o’ lead? It’s only in the 
drama, Eddie, that they cop their own 
game like that.’” 

She lay back exhausted, praying for 
some sign of the efficacy of her ulti- 
mate argument. Eddie Moline bent 
down and stroked her cheek and kissed 
her. 

“Ts all your bets in, little girl?” he 
said, quietly. “’Cause, if they is, you 
lose. Why? Because I love you, and I 
wont leave you. See?” 

And Vonnie saw. At first she wept; 
then she lay quite still. Her voice, when 
she spoke again, had lost all its wild ap- 
peal of love and pleading; it came 
strange, agonized and shame-swept, from 
the depths of her pillow. 

“You can’t come with me, Eddie,” she 
whispered ; “you can’t.” 

“Why not, I’d like to know?” 

“Because I aint worthy of your life— 
or any man’s.” 

“T guess you aint!” he cried, ironic- 
ally. “I guess you aint the dearest, best 
little woman in the world!” 

“No, I aint. And you wouldn’t say it, 
if you knew—” 

“Knew what, Von?” 

“That I—oh, Eddie, that I haven’t 
been true to you.” 

“True to me!” he laughed, humoring 
her disordered mood with a tender ca- 
ress; “why, you—you couldn’t help it. 
You’ve never known any other fellow but 
Dave.” 
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“If you go you'll find me out there on the bricks when you get back” 


, 


“Yes, that—that’s just who—Dave.’ 
She spoke the name so low, so halting. ° 
he bent above her to catch it. 

“Why, Von, what do you mean?” he 
cried out in slow suspicion. Then he 
smiled at her relievedly. “Good old 
Dave,” he said. ‘You sure don’t think I 
care about your likin’ him. We’ve always 
been pals together, just like three fel- 
lows. I know I could trust him—” 

“And you—thought—you could trust 
me.” 

She felt his arms tighten about her. 
His breath was hotly, searchingly, close 
to her face. “Vonnie,” he commanded, 
“vou’re not meanin’ me to take it that 
there’s been anythin’ between you and 
Dave that wasn’t on the level?” She did 
not answer. He shook her gently. “Look 
up at me and tell me that there aint,” he 
pleaded. “I wont be mad about anything 
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that was familiar, maybe, but harm- 
less.” 

“T s’pose it’s just as well I’m dyin’,” 
she went on, dully. “Some day you'd 
have found it out; then you and him’d 
have had a mix.” 

“If he’s been takin’ any liberties, 
damn him, why didn’t you pipe it up, so 
I could have pertected you?” 

“You mustn’t blame Dave. It was me 
that led him on. You’ve been terrible 
blind. A long time ago I began it. Once 
in November—an awfully nippy night— 
we was playin’ Detroit. You had a bad 
cold—you’ll remember, maybe—and did- 
n’t want any supper after the show. I 
said you’d better go on—to the boarding- 
house, while we found a restaurant.” 

“Well, well,” in his suspense, he fal- 
tered, “what was wrong in that? Hadn’t 
you done it a dozen times—” 
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“Ves, but this time we didn’t want 
anything to eat; we didn’t hunt any res- 
taurant ; we—” 

“You—you—Oh, Von!” 

“But you wont do that now?” She 
crawled across the bed and reached up a 
hand toward him. 

Crumpling it in his own, he threw 
himself down beside her in a passion of. 
tears. “Vonnie, little girl, my little girl,” 
he sobbed, stroking her hair, “say it’s 
all a lie! say it’s all a lie! a lie you’ve 
made to frighten me?” 

But she made no denial. Her fingers 
closed upon the weapon that lay unno- 
ticed by her side and drew it, with slow 
effort to her breast. “Then you’ve heard 
enough, Eddie?” she insisted, doggedly. 
“You wont try to follow me—promise ?” 

“Not that !—no,” he cried, wresting it 
from her unsteady grasp and hurling it 
through the window. With a loud, explo- 
sive crash, it hit upon the pavement be- 
low. As Vonnie recoiled from the shock 
of its discharge, he sprang away from her 
and began to pace the room. 

“Follow you?—no!” he burst out. “T 
want to live to find the man that’s played 
he was my friend and stole my wife. And 
when I’ve found him and settled with 
him, then I want to go away and hide 
myself somewheres where nobody’ll 
laugh at me, where nobody’ll pity me or 
know how I’ve been tricked. Maybe then 
—maybe—Oh, Von,” he cried out in the 
agony of a soul betrayed, “what a mess 
you’ve made for us all! I aint such an 
Apollo and liker’n not I wasn’t good 
enough for you; but you might have 
canned me and went away decent, and 
left your hands off o’ him. My Dave, my 
buddy, that’s played up with me from 
the ’Sippi boat-shows — that’s worked 
and bunked and divvied with me ’leven 
years! It’s kind o’ tough, Von. It’s kind o’ 
tough on a guy—” 

“Eddie.” 

She held out her arms, but he did not 
come to them. 

“Eddie.” 

Her voice died powerless away; her 
arms sunk helpless to her sides. Grad- 
ually her husband’s pacing form grew 
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dim, his words—even his cruel words, 
that were yet his, and stayed her on the 
brink—reached fainter to her muffled 
ear. The isolation, the terror of an un- 
known fear swept over her. She strove in 
vain to raise herself again, to cry aloud 
through lips that were dry-locked. In her 
whole spent being seemed no sensate 
power; only the final flash of a brain 
grown magically clear, to look once more 
upon those rare, immortal pages of Life’s 
fleeting, mortal book, that must become 
the passports of her unsponsored soul. 

Then sound succeeded sight, and Von- 
nie Moline heard a knock upon the thin 
partition wall, a cheery voice cry out, 
“Ho, Von! Ho, Ed! Three-Minute bell 
is rung.” 

She stirred upon the bed. The wraith 
of her old smile flitted across her hag- 
gard face. She lurched forward, listening. 

“Eddie, where are you?” She groped 
blindly toward him. “I can’t hear you 
any more, I can’t find you, I—Now, now ; 
the time’s come. If you forgive me, take 
me in your arms—like you said you 
would—Ed’s little girl.” 

One torturing, eternal second of sus- 
pense; then she held the warm, absolv- 
ing passion of his tears against her cheek, 
lulling her stricken senses to a peace that 
yet was momentary—for the touch of his 
arms, twining about her, flecked her 
numbed brain with some poignant whip 
of the past, spurred her sluggish veins to 
a sudden ecstasy of strength until, her 
body rigid, she flung up her head with a 
wild sob. 

“Make them ring up again!” she cried. 
“Make them ring up.” The narrow walls 
gave back her frenzied words like fright- 
ened echoes from some vast, forsaken 
stage. 

“T tell you I can hold the pose a mo- 
ment more, till they—why, they must 
give the Sabine Bride a hand!” 

She fell forward and lay quiescent hn 
his embrace, whence, presently, with con- 
sciousness, triumphant, that struggled 
through the feeble flutter of her breath, 
she whispered : 

“Eddie, what I said about Dave—it 
was all a lie.” 
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EDGAR SELWYN 
Author of ** The Country Boy” 

T a moment when the spice of nov- 

elty was sorely needed to give zest 
to the new dramatic season, an alarming 
percentage of the first plays of which 
had shown a sudden inclination to seek 
that path of kindly oblivion which 
leads to the storehouse, it came—not in 
the form of an individual stroke of good 
fortune, but as a romantic family mo- 
nopoly of success. Every matrimonial 
combination implies collaboration to a 
certain degree, and even when it in- 
volves a literary co-partnership, it is by 
no means unusual in the world of books 
and plays. But when it assumes the form 
of direct and lively competition, you are 
confronted with an interesting and 
unique phase of the marriage problem. 
Perhaps the Selwyns have unconsciously 
set a precedent in this first month of the 
theatrical year. Who knows? 

Although I gladly concede to Miss 
Margaret Mayo, the author of “Baby 
Mine,” her right to her pen-name, I must 
add that, in private life, she is Mrs. 
Edgar Selwyn. Her bright little farce, 
which might have come straight from the 
boards of the Palais Royal, that prolific 
French font of theatric facetiousness, 
so deft is its workmanship and so un- 
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MRS. EDGAR SELWYN (MARGARET MAYO) 
Author of ** Baby Mine” 


flagging is its humor, scored the first big 
popular hit of the year on Broadway. 
And then, as if to make this first aid to 
an injured season complete, Miss Mayo’s 
husband straightway emerged as_ her 
competitor with “The Country Boy,” a 
clever stroke in the field of genre comedy 
which, I predict, will have a career not 
less enviable than Mr. Winchell Smith’s 
“The Fortune Hunter,” which was pro- 
duced exactly a year ago, and the origi- 
nal company of which has not yet va- 
cated its first stage. 

Here, then, is a family corner of suc- 
cess in the first comedy crop of the sea- 
son. Pessimists may point to it as a dan- 
ger signal of future domestic dissension, 
but their fears are quite sure to prove 
groundless. Mr. and Mrs. Selwyn’s no- 
tions of humor run in divergent lines, 
and they have sensibly refrained from 
attempting to adjust them. No canker of 
jealousy will gnaw asunder their do- 
mestic bonds, for their portions of suc- 
cess are in even balance. 

It is not my purpose to dilate at length 
upon “Baby Mine,” its rapid flow of fun, 
nor even its unpleasant undercurrent of 
disrespect for a topic which, on general 
principles, should be spared the lam- 
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pooning of farcical drama—the topic of 


motherhood. The play was first pro- 
duced in Chicago as long ago as last 
spring, so to the majority of my readers 
it must already be quite familiar. A rec- 


ord of the current New York stage would 
be incomplete, however, if I did not 
state in passing that the play measures 
up closely to the best native standards of 
farce. Its story of an irresponsible young 
wife’s subterfuge to lure back to her side 
an angry and absent husband by leading 


1 


im to believe that he is about to enter in- 
tothe proud estate of fatherhood, is told 
h much ingenuity and comic interest. 
Ihe continuation of the story is that a 
friend of the family, in his break-neck 
haste to borrow the required baby in time 
for its masculine parent’s homecoming, 
share in the deception. 
here is one—then two—and, at last, a 
ation of triplets, while attendant 
and perplexities rear their 
maddening specters. 

Here is the race suicide question from 
juite a new angle. Yet an ingenious plot 


Wit 


overdoes his 


visit 
problems 


is not the only good quality of this suc- 
cessful farce. Fertility of incident, clev- 
erness of characterization and rapidity 
of movement enter into it as well. The 
t is likewise nicely adjusted to the 
needs of the play, although Miss Mar- 
guerite Clark, as the  dissembling 
“mother,” acts in the haphazard spirit of 
however, 
1arm. Mr. Ern- 


musical-comedy which, does 


not lessen her personal cl 


est Glendinning is happily cast as the 


father, although he must simulate ex- 
ceeding unhappiness throughout the 
play. Mr. Walter Jones, as the unwill- 


ing provider of the bogus babies, is the 
farce’s foremost comic figure, and Miss 
Ivy Troutman gives valuable artistic aid 
as a foil for all concerned. It might | 
added that the babies are sufficiently we 
behaved to enrapture any fond mother— 
since they are made of wood. 


Now 


family’s monopoly of 
early successes. His comedy, ‘“The Coun- 
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for Mr. Selwvyn’s share in his 
Broadway's 


try Boy,” is one of those genre plays in the 
writing of which the younger school of 
native dramatists has been making rapid 
progress during the last five years. But, 
like most of his fellow playwrights, Mr. 
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Selwyn attempts to picture life as he sees 
it without being willing to realize it from 
the theatrical convention. In 
the lexicon of the dramatist, the city 
pavements are the primrose paths of 
dalliance, while hedge-grown country 
lanes lead ever to virtue. The same con- 
ventional and erroneous idea lay at the 
root of the late Mr. Clyde Fitch’s “The 
City.” It recurs again in Mr. Winchell 
Smith’s “The Fortune Hunter,” and in 
almost any number of other comedies of 
the hour. It is a pleasant little delusion 
to foist upon an audience, and it handily 
paves the way to the final curtain’s tab- 
leau of reconciliation. 

Tom IVilson is not a lovable lad when 
you first make his acquaintance in his 
up-state village. You wonder at 
why so charming a village belle as Jane 
Belknap places such unswerving faith in 
his ability to grapple with the world. 
His own self-confidence is over-weening. 
From a humble but certain 
business beginning which his little town 
affords he turns with contempt. He will 
do something “worth while” or nothing. 
He wants to marry first and prove his 
fitness to meet its responsibilities after- 
ward. He glories in the provoking self- 
assurance of callow inexperience. 

Better counsel prevails and the next act 
finds 7om in the big city for the pur- 
pose of making good his vaunted pre- 
tensions. You almost sympathize with the 
boy in his blank bewilderment at losing 
his first job, but you can hardly reconcile 
the integrity of his purpose to the dowdi- 
ness of the boarding-house in the theatri- 
cal district which he has chosen for his 
abode. 

This cheap caravansary and its be- 


chains of 


once 


a chance for 
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dizened clients merit a little detailed 
attention. They have been pictured be- 
fore, but never with greater photo 


graphic accuracy or a keener sense of 
humor. There is the fat and aggressively 
venal landlady; the ticket speculator 
steeped in the slangy vernacular of the 
sidewalks; the show-girl, angling vul- 
garly and dexterously for the innocent 
and verdant; the lady with a “voice” 
and prima donna aspirations unrealized : 
the shabby business man and his wife in 
tawdry finery, and the grouchy, misan- 
thropic, but well meaning journalist— 
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Photograph by White, New Y« rk 
Mr. Ernest Glendinning as A/fred Hardy, Miss Marg > cas Zor - nas Aggie, in “ Baby Mine” 




























all easily recognizable 
and exceedingly faith- 
ful to life. And over 
all, as they chaff and 
bicker at the dinner 
table, is the usual. all- 
pervading atmosphere 
of impudent familiar- 
ity. 

Not until the next 
act does the play set- 
tle into seriousness. 
Meanwhile the coun- 
try boy has been over- 
Nemesis 
in the traditional 
form of a blonde and 
velvety-voiced sho w- 
girl. Unwittingly he 
has blundered into her 
His money 
gone and so is his sec- 
ond job, and he 
gradually moving 
downward in the 
boarding-house from 
the comparative lux- 
ury of the “third floor 
back” to the uncer- 
tainties of a folding 
bed in the public par- 
lor. Eviction on the 
morrow is menacing. 
Gone, too, is the up- 
country sweetheart 
who has heard of his 


taken by a 


snare. 


is 


is 
























































conduct and 





his 


fail- 





ures. 


A letter from his 


mother 


informs 


him 





that she is about to 
marry his rival. And 
the author of his ruin, 


he show-girl, has im- 
































tn 
parted to him her plan 
to t up housekeep- 
ing in a comfortable, 
unhallowed, flat in 
Central Park West. 
To its hospitalities, she 
insinuates, he will not 
So with 
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be wel “ome. 
hope, money and self 
respect vanished, he 
decides to set out on 
the avenue of oblivion 
which leads from the 
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Photograph by White, New York 


Miss Willette Kershaw as Amy Leroy and F 
| Phe Country 


m Wilson in 


little tube which hangs from the gas jet 
in the boarding-house parlor. 

It is the rescue of the boy from his 
impulse of suicide which places Mr. Sel- 
wyn’s play on the level of serious drama. 
Ihe scene is well sketched. It instantly 
gets its audience in its grip as the pessi- 
mistic journalist, himself beggared and 
disheartened, gently dissuades the disap- 
pointed youth from his purpose and grad- 
ually rekindles in him the fires of cour- 
age and self-respect. A clash of wills is 
involved here and it emits an unmistak- 
able dramatic spark. 

What follows is an anti-climax which 
might better have been left unwritten. 
Lack in the up-state home, Zom and his 
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rrest Winant as 


rescuer, Fred Merkle, have placed the 
village newspaper on its financial feet. 
Jane, who is nct yet married, is again of 
the opinion that, after all, there may be 
good in her childhood sweetheart. The 
tender moment of the _ reconciliation, 
which the matinée girl adores, is but a 
step removed when the curtain falls. 
The play is excellently cast. His ad- 
mirable portrayal of Merk/le, the news- 
paper man, brings Mr. Robert McWade, 
Jr., into new importance as a character 
actor. Mr. Forrest Winant, a much less 
experienced performer, displays hitherto 
unexpected ability as the hero. Miss Lois 
Clark is adorably fussy as Tom’s mother 
and Miss Edith Lyle is sympathetically 
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lacent 
theart. 


and forgiving as the country 
And then there is that varie- 
boarding house denizens, 
Mrs. Stuart 
o has returned to the stage to 


vated crew Ol 


marshaled by 


imusingly 
Robson wh 
impersonate its huge proprietress. 
M* JOHN DREW’S 
har have faltered when 
his new character of 7A Ireeman 
in Mr. William Somerset Maugham’s 
comedy, “Smith.” was referred to in the 
first act as a Rhodesian farmer who 
“loved to talk of the smell of dear old 
her earth.” Fancy Mr. Drew, the 
sly tailored hero of a score or 
love adventures on the stage of the 
Empire Theatre, getting 
to “mother earth!’ And fancy, also, 
u can, Mr. Maugham, the dramatic 
photographer of London’s smart draw- 
ing-room life, coming down to anything 
as stable as solid ground! 

But let end the suspense. Mr. 
Drew, in “Smith,” may be a farmer 
though he certainly doesn’t look it. As 
for Mr. Maugham, he deals not with 
agricultural crops but with the wild oats 
which are sown and reaped in English 
society. With this information I suspect 
that Mr. Drew’s admirers will breathe 
easier and decide that they will venture 
to see him in his new play. 

The character affords him rather bet- 


staunchest 
npions must 


mas 


a x 
lOnavLe 


ter opportunities than he has been given 
in recent seasons. He acts it with so much 
variety and with so many clever touches, 


that it is much more life-like than it would 


appear in other hands, There is also 
slightly more purpose in the play than in 
much of Mr. Maugham’s previous work. 
He has discovered somewhat tardily that 
the idle rich of London are wrecking 
their lives and happiness in polite but 
dissolute dissipation, and he has at- 
tempted to hold up before them the pic- 
ture of their own folly. 

Thomas Freeman is back in London to 
visit his sister, rs. Dallas-Baker after 
ten years spent on the Rhodesian veldt, 
where he went to recoup his fortunes. He 
finds to his surprise that not only she, 
but all the conditions which rule Lon- 
don society, have undergone a change. 
She and the other women of her set are 
childless. They abhor babies. While their 


complacent husbands are grinding over 
their rolltop desks the wives are amusing 
themselves at home or in the restaurants 
with gilded youths, the “poodle dogs” 
and “‘tame cats” of society. Large sums 
change hands at the daily bridge games 
which precede the afternoon tea. In 
short, their instincts have gone wrong. 
They are debasing themselves in the pur- 
suit of purposeless and vicious pleasure. 

All these things and many more Free- 
man discovers during the first half-hour 
after his meeting with his sister, having 
caught her and her cronies in one of their 
polite afternoon gambling tournaments. 
He loses his temper and good manners 
alike, and attempts to drive Algernon 
Peppercorn, her “tame cat,” out of the 
house. Toward Algernon he is inexcus- 
ably rude, but his rudeness makes no im- 
pression on the calloused epidermis of 
that glib little cad. And quite naturally 
he comes to a quick conclusion that 
Smith, the parlor-maid, is the only 
woman in the lot fit to go back to Rho- 
desia with him as his wife. You will now 
understand how the play gets its title and 
surmise that Freeman’s visit to London 
is partly in the nature of a matrimonial 
excursion. 

Through two of the four acts Mr. 
Maugham writes in the vein of caustic 
satire. He scorches with bitter comment 
clothed in witty epigram the dissolute life 
he is picturing and finds opportunity to 
preach little side sermons which are true 
even though they may be trite. As a ro- 
mantic interlude he leads Freeman to 
propose marriage to a designing spinster 
of thirty-two, only to have him discover 
later that she has set a vulgar snare for 
him. Then, dropping into a mood of 
seriousness, he introduces a dramatic epi- 
sode in which Mrs. Otto Rosenberg. 
Freeman’s affianced of other days, who 
has since sold herself to a rich German 
banker twice her age, leaves her sick 
child for her afternoon rubber of bridge, 
only to have the news broken to her over 
the telephone that the child is dead. In 
the vernacular, this is “going some” for 
a playwright of Mr. Maugham’s light 
caliber. It comes as a surprise and has 
a sobering effect on the audience. 

Then, as suddenly, the play reverts to 
farce as Freeman’s friendliness with 
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Smith ripens. She is one of the real novel- 
ies among the new season’s characters al- 
hough, as Miss Mary Boland represents 
r, she does not more than remotely 
suggest a servant. Smith doesn’t mind, 
s she says, allowing a gentleman to kiss 
her on the cheek, if it gives him any 
sleasure, but she positively disdains that 
same gentleman’s overtures of love, be- 
‘ause such overtures seem to her to be be- 
neath his station. 

These attentions to Smith result in her 
lismissal by A/rs. Dallas-Baker, although 
parlor-maid’s innocence of inten- 
onal wrong-doing surely clear 
nough. But with it /reeman’s wrath ex- 

des and he vents its fury upon the 
eads of all the crew that infests the 
ouse. The castigation seems to have a 

istening effect on all but Algy Pepper- 
ho airily goes off to offer himself 
“tame cat” to a new “attachment.” 
(he rest awaken somewhat abruptly to 
follies and decide to do better. As 


11e 


is 


raw 


iS 


eir 


‘or Smith, she begins to see the genuine- 
ness of Freeman’s interest in her and con- 
sents to become his helpmate in Rhodesia. 

lhe whole is not a play of very serious 


purpose. Even as light entertainment it 
s uneven, for its dialogue, which is ex- 


P 


hoto 


ceedingly witty in spots, is as often la- 
bored and dull. But the acting is excep- 
tionally good. Mr. Drew is again the 
light comedian through and through; 
Mr. Hassard Short is effectively and 
amusingly insolent as the “tame cat,” and 
Miss Isabel Irving, as the shallow society 
matron, Mr. Morton Selton, as her com- 
placent husband, and Miss Sibyl Thorn- 
dyke and Miss Jane Laurel as her social 
hangers-on, play their disagreeable parts 
almost to perfection. In fact, good acting 
throughout gives “Smith” a value as en- 
tertainment which, as a play, it does not 


possess. 


graph by White, New York. ¢ ght 1910, by Charles Frohman 


Miss Mary Boland as Smith and John Drew as Zhomas Freeman in Maugham’s comedy “ Smith”’ 
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OMPARED with ‘‘'Madame Sherry” 
—which, in spite of the popularity 

its attractive music, humorous 
story, and all-around clever performance 
have won for it in New York I shall not 
describe, since its long Chicago run must 
surely have made it familiar—Our 
Miss Gibbs,” the newest of the London 
Gaiety is pallid, wan 
and an iemic, It is burdened with niceties 
underweighted with 
rformers capable of 


brisk and 


musical-comedies, 


and politeness, and 
l veneral lack Ol i 


singing its scor 
matters relating 


> — 
Photograph 


John Drew a was Lt t and M 


s Isabe 


by White, New York “opvright 1 , by Charles Frohn 


| Irving as Mrs. Dallas- Baker. 


to the London Gaiety. I know its cate 
chism by heart and I have often wor 
shiped at its shrine. | realize that, to the 
Londoner, it is as much of a national 
institution as the Bank of England. Its 
stage is the abiding place of Folly in her 
most irreproachable form. Its annual pro 
ductions are veritable triumphs of th 
blasé. To display so much as the faintest 
trace of excitement or enthusiasm is thi 
worst possible transgression which your 
dyed-in-the-wool (otherwise peroxide 
Gaiety girl can commit. She is expected 
to be as nerveless as a sponge. 

Nor am I holding a brief for the horse- 
play and boisterousness which so often 
mar our own native musical entertain 
ments, Our kind, in another way, some 
times grates upon me quite as hard as the 
kind that flourishes at the Gaiety. But 
there is a golden mean between these ex 
tremes. When pretty music is welling up 
from the orchestra I hate to have it 
ruined by bad singing just as when beau- 
tiful costumes assail my eyes, I hate to 
find that they are inhabited by people 
who do not know how to act. Thence 
spring my objections to “Our Miss 

Gibbs” which, to be exact, 
isn’t ours at all. 

Mary—otherwise Miss 

Gibbs—is a “poor little 

shop-girl” in love with a 

titled youth whose par- 

ents object to sharing the 

proud family name with 

her. Love finds a way, 

nevertheless. This, with a 

bare mention of the 

fact that one of the 

acts is laid in a de 

partment store, will 

give a sufficient ink 

ling of the plot. 

Quite properly the 

librettist is occupied 

principally with the 

a, woes of Mary, and, 

Ws SA with equal propriety, 

™ 


: 
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1 Maugham’'s comedy, “Smith”’ 
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Photograph by V te, New York. Copyright 1910, by Charles Frohman 


Miss Pauline Chase as Mary Gibds and Ernest Lambart as Hon. Hughie Pierrepoint in *‘ Our Miss Gibbs” 
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Copyright 1910, by 


ew York, 


composer has reserved fer her some of the 
ntiest music of the score. As for J/ary, she 
s none other than Miss Pauline Chase, who 
left us ten years ago, a “pink pajama girl,” 
nd who has returned to us a singing star, al- 
ough she gives only slight evidence of an 
juipment for her new rank. But a daintier lit- 
le creature never dawned upon the vision of 
rtal man. Alas, here is a case in which 
intiness does not quite fill the bill. 
Krom. its opening overture “Our Miss 
bs” yearns for a real personality—someone 
ho is distinctively efficient. If it does not have 
t in Miss Chase, it also does not in Miss J ulia 
ames, Mr. Craufurd Bent, or in any other of 
e half-dozen imported celebrities ef the cast. 
So when, late in the first act, Miss Gertrude 
Vanderbilt, who has previously been quite ob- 
ure, emerges with “Come, Tiny Goldfish to 
Me,’ she dances away from all the others, Nor 
s this the only case in which an American per- 
rmer scores. Mr. Bert Leslie, for instance, 
its humorous spirals around Mr. Fred 
Wright, Jr., whose fun is as hard as nails. 
‘is not quite so woe-begone in the sec- 
‘ helps to improve the piece, al- 
th it still is deficient in sprightliness. Miss 
Kitty Mason’s really novel dancing does its 
hare to relieve the monotony, and such songs 
s “Bedtime at the Zoo,” “Eight Little Girls” 
ind—in Yorkshire dialect—“Our Miss Gibbs,” 
ire well timed, even if they are not well sung. 
ry as you will, however, you cannot get away 
from a final impression that the piece is a very 
subdued example of its kind. 
To give “Our Miss Gibbs” just praise where 
ise is deserved, it should be added that the 
1 is in the best of taste. It is, in fact, 
\ good taste. The costuming is ex- 
lainty and up-to-date. In a single 
he eye you can see every known atroc- 
» hobble skirt and bee-hive hat. In all 
‘rs Mr. Charles Frohman has never 
better, but the piece itself isn’t a patch 
n ‘The Arcadians” or “The Dollar Princess.” 


which 


THE terrors of Suburbia are treated by Mr. 
James Forbes in “The Commuters” in 
something of that same vein of jocosity which 
he used so entertainingly in “The Chorus 
lady” and, to a lesser degree, in ““The Travel- 
ng Salesman ;” but his newest play in hu- 
morous quality falls a long distance behind 
ither of the other two. I would not be surprised 
learn that Mr. Forbes knows comparatively 
little of Suburbia at first hand. His farce gives 
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Miss Pauline Chase as 
Our Miss Gibbs 
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city and back again 
f the reluctant 
for a wl ole 
pretense, at 


| Hetty Bric 


must 


Larr\ 


is exceeded 
festive 
hospitality 
dissension, he 
ring about a 
is chum 

at 2 A. M. 
ostensibly out 
doctor, he 
virtu- 
Vrs. 


town 
to assume an air of 
! It happens that 
been automobiling 


has not 
hiding at a neighbor’s, has 
thoroughly 
When she finds 
in an exactly opposite frame of mind 


bdurately critical of her conduct. 


husband to be 


her absence. 


willingness to leave 
blades of 
its ever busy mosquitoes and all 
er joys of rural existence. Then 
turns peacemaker and patches 
1, 


’ } ° 7 
she proclaims her 


7 
her happy home, its beloved 


se , 
differences he has caused 


as this is a little thin for 
\ skete hed P wr Cl y O'Rri a. 
lv only a makeshift to introduce 


‘cognizable gallerv of suburban 


are 
all inconsequential. An 


types, some of whom ymusing al- 
though they are 
meeting of a neighborhood 
Woman’s Suffrage Club is not the least 
diverting of Mr. Forbes’ 


In “Tl 


afternoon 


interludes 


Miss May De 


Commuters” 


Sousa 1 comedy actress. She 


cmerges as 
has not yet divested herself of her musi 
cal comedy manners, but she shows an 
has not even thi 

Impersonation, 


yet she employs her own personality t 


ambition to succeed. She 
remotest knowledy Ol 
essful met 

is Mr. Vavlor Holmes as the 
pronounced distaste 
‘ural life. Mr. Orrin 


Suburbia. 


SUCK 


advantage. The most 
r with 
Joh 


qu 
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) 


nson, as the champion of 


ite the light touch of farce. The 


ler commuters show a 


close and 


capacity for 
observation on 
part of the author, but they hi 

much ith the main story. 


to do with 
"THE marvels of 
of dashing hor 
and panoramik 
at the Hippodrome have not ceased. In 
the three great spectac les. “The Inter 


national Cup.” “The 


humorous 


and 
and 


scenery lights, 
dancin 


] 


men 


feet, of illusion 


Ballet of 


Niagara”’ 
iake.”’ which its mas 
disc losed. t} eTe is 
1 


impressive as tl 
scene ; ‘ igo when a great ocean 
liner le its pier and puts out to sea. 
But the genit of the Hippodrome 
which 
when a di 
galloping cavalrymen are pursued by a 
locomotive of regulation whicl 
amid a roar of pounding 
bells and hissing 


narrowly 
zen 


have devise scene 


71° 
tT r linge 
Lilrdiilill 


4 J 
IniIsses DeINe as o 


size, 
overtakes them 
flanges, clanging 
steam. 
There is 

giant sloops g and ma 
neeuvering in the sea. One of the vachts 
founders ly equipped lifeboat 
goes out ake t the 


crew in 

which run, as the novelists say, 
tain high.”’ Aeroplanes flit through the 
skv and, as a mightv final thrill. a whole 
comes crashing 
down in an while its ruins 
and victims are engulfed in a tidal wave 
Please notice I have not said that these 


1 ~ ° 
best features ol 


race in which two 


een tossin 


waves 


“cc 


mo 


South American citv 


] " 2. 
earthquake, 


the new show 


1] enthrall our country cousins 
1 the 
1 


are the 
which wi 
during al 
mere shadows compared with thi 


coming winter. Thev ar 
sceni 


¢ 


and beauty. of 


magnificence blinding 
“The Ballet of Niagara.” which easil\ 
overtops the and “Birds” of 
two scenes in this 


Tewels”’ 


other vears, There are 
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ballet. The first discloses the gorge be- 
low the Falls with Indians engaged in 
sacrificial ceremonies on a lofty plateau. 

» grandeur of rushing water and tow- 
‘ring rocks almost overawes you. But the 
best is still to come. The scene changes 
and, spread before you, is the noble pan- 
orama of the whole expanse of the 
Horseshoe and American Falls, its tor- 
rents plunging in draperies of green 
from giant heights, its mists rising to 
coax rainbows from the silvery sunlight. 
Here is an illusion that does full justice 
to one of the acknowledged Seven Won- 
ders of the World. 

You are so absorbed in the picture that 
the dancers steal into the scene almost 
unawares. They troop on by hundreds 
and engulf the stage in a robe of swirl- 
ing, barbaric color and sway it to the 
rhythm of dancing feet. Ochres and rich 
browns dominate in the color scheme. 
Upon it are embroidered shifting pic 
tures in which beadwork glistens in beau- 
tiful harmonies and over which plumes 
wave in all the gorgeousness of the 
feathered world. 

Mr. Arthur Voegtlin is the painter of 
this entrancing scene, ‘ 
and his is the work of a 
master. Mr. Manuel 
Klein is the composer 
of the ballet music, 
which is typical of In- 
dian life and charged 
with just the atmos- 
phere that the setting 
requires. To complete 
the triumvirate, Mr. R. 

H. Burnside has staged 
the spectacles, 

I have not troubled to 
relate the Stories and 
allegories Ww h i Cc h go 
with the various spec- 
tacles and ballets. They really do not 
matter. But I ought, in passing, to pay 
my respects to the circus, its sleek ani- 
mals and its equally sleek equestrians. 
[his year they are rather better than in 
past seasons. : 


OF THE nine remaining productions 

which have been undertaken since 
the season began, seven are in such im- 
minent danger of going to eternal rest 
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hotograph by White, New York 
Miss May De Sousa as He??y in “* The Commuters” 








that it would be 
hem subjects of 
‘tatement its significant 
the vicissitudes of playgoing in the early 
days of a born before its time. 
hat ‘*Mother,” a domestic drama by Mr. 
Jules Eckert Goodman, has escaped the 

is due to the strong sentimental 
appeal it is almost sure to make to au- 
diences not especially interested in the 
finer points of playwriting. 

Mr. Goodman has taken a leaf from 
the dramatic text book of the late Mr. 
James A. Hearne. There is no imagi- 
nation in his work and likewise no trace 


superfluous to make 


nt. ‘The 


] 
+ 


light on 


Comin Dare 


sheds 


season 


1 


THI PTY 
muters 


in Act II « 


of poetic suggestion, but it transcribes 
to the stage humble in com- 
monplace life with no small degree of 
realism. It also profits greatly by the 
simple earnestness of Miss Emma 
Dunn’s performance of the title rdle, 
which amounts to a glorification of ma- 
ternal love. 

Miss Dunn impersonates a wan, dis- 
tressed mother past middle life, engaged 
in a struggle to keep a family of six 
children together and to shield her two 
oldest from almost certain ruin. 
William, the oldest, marries unfortu- 
nately, begs and borrows what he can 


idents of 


sons 


from his mother’s estate to meet the ex- 


travagances of a heartless wife and, when 
he can obtain no more, loots it by forg- 
ing an order for the purpose of conceal- 
ing atheft. Meanwhile [Valter,the second 
son, is following fast in his brother’s 
footsteps, heedless of the example before 
him and unmindful of his mother’s ap- 
peals. 

There are two scenes of undoubted in- 
terest and strength. One occurs in the 
second act when the mother, having 
learned of her second son’s infatuation 
for a woman whose design is to make 
him her prey, unmasks her and discloses 
her true character to the boy. But it has 
none of the deep feeling and pathetic 
appeal of the scene at the climax in 
which the oldest son, tortured by re- 
morse and unmanned by fear, melts into 
his mother’s arms. 

The play is most fortunate in its cast. 
To offset Miss Dunn’s beautiful per- 
formance, Mr. Frederick Perry, as the 
oldest son, has an emotional scene in 
which he equals Mr. William Elliot’s ef- 
fective acting in ‘Madame X ;” and Mr. 
Albert Latcha good account of 
himself in the repellent character of 
Walter. Miss Jane Corccrar, as his Nem- 
esis, acts her character to the life in the 
one scene which falls to her. 

It should be explained that “Mother,” 
as it is now being done, is amuch better 
play than it was in its experimental 
stages. In tl revision its 


ne proc Ss of 
mawkishness and_ bathos disap- 
peared. 


wo 
fives 


1, . 
nave 





